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Anniversary 


O  sister  take  the  jug  of  ashen  clay; 
walk  with  me,  for  you  have  not  forgotten 
what  we  cherish  in  devout  renewals. 

Today  it  is  seven  summers  since  we  heard  it 
when  we  talked  while  drawing  water  at  the  well; 
they  died  on  the  same  day,  our  bridegrooms. 
Where  two  poplars  stand  with  a  single  pine, 
let  us  draw  water  from  that  meadow’s  fountain 
and  fill  again  our  jugs  of  ashen  clay. 


translated  from  the  German  of 
Stefan  George 

by  Wallace  Kaufman 
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once  you've  chosen  hir 

all  the  pleasant  plans  begin: 
the  choice  of  your  Lunt  Sterling, 
from  the  patterns  here,  becomes 
a  shining  symbol  of  your  new  life 

together . . .  one  of  the  proudest 
possessions  you  will  share. 


As  seen  in  Vogue,  Seventeen,  Bride's  Magazine,  Modern  Bride 
The  New  Yorker,  House  Beautiful,  House  t  Garden  and  Glamour 
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CARLTON  FLOYD 


The  New  Hide-Out 


Although  the  sun  was  low  in  the  sky,  the  morning 
air  had  already  started  to  turn  warm.  The  air  was  just 
right  in  the  spring;  it  was  warm,  but  it  wasn’t  heavy 
and  hard  to  breath  like  summer  air;  it  was  clean  and 
fresh.  Jasper  Hunt’s  cornfield  was  already  beginning 
to  show  little  sprouts  of  green.  The  ploughed  soil  wras 
moist  and  cool  as  1  walked  barefoot  down  a  row 
towards  a  thickly  wooded  area  at  the  west  corner  of 
the  field.  I  pretended  that  my  shadow  was  one  of  the 
gang,  and  I  raced  after  it;  but  I  couldn’t  catch  it.  As 
I  came  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  I  heard  Pat 
talking.  Every  day  he  and  his  brother  Larry  were 
always  the  first  ones  down  at  the  hide-out,  but  I  guess 
that  was  because  they  lived  closer  by  it  than  the  rest 
of  us.  The  path  that  led  down  from  the  field  to  the 
hide-out  was  blocked  with  a  bush  we  had  pulled  up 
the  day  before.  This  bush  hid  the  entrance  so  only 
members  of  the  gang  would  know  where  to  go  in. 
Down  in  the  hide-out  most  of  the  sun  was  blocked  out 
by  the  tall,  thick-branched  trees;  and  the  air  there  was 
cooler  than  it  had  been  in  the  field.  When  I  looked 
at  the  hide-out  and  thought  about  the  week’s  work 
we  had  put  into  making  it,  I  felt  proud  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  gang. 

A  stream  cut  through  the  middle  of  the  hide-out. 
We  had  built  a  log  bridge  over  it  even  though  we 
could  jump  across  it  at  several  places.  On  one  side  of 
the  stream  where  the  trees  were  not  thick,  we  had 
cleared  a  small  area  for  our  camping  spot.  In  the 
middle  of  this  there  was  a  place  for  a  campfire,  and 
stacked  against  a  nearby  tree  there  was  a  big  pile  of 
firewood.  Along  one  edge  of  the  camping  spot  there 
was  a  big  log  that  we  used  for  a  bench.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  stream  where  the  ground  was  higher  was 
our  most  secret  part  of  the  hide-out,  the  pit.  We  had 
spent  most  of  our  time  working  on  this.  The  pit  was 
over  five  feet  deep  and  was  six  feet  square.  The  earth 
there  had  been  hard  and  full  of  tree  roots,  and  it  had 
taken  all  of  us  a  long  time  to  dig  the  hole.  To  cover 
the  pit  we  had  made  a  wooden  top  which  we  covered 
with  tar  paper.  In  one  corner  of  the  top  there  was  a 
hinged  door.  After  the  top  was  in  place  over  the  pit, 


we  had  covered  it  with  earth,  weeds,  and  small  bushes 
so  that  it  would  not  be  noticed.  Down  in  the  pit  there 
was  a  wooden  bench,  a  kerosene  lantern,  and  a  small 
wood  stove.  A  bush  hid  its  smokestack  on  the  outside. 
To  make  our  hide-out  complete,  we  needed  a  lookout; 
tor  this  we  used  a  big  tree  near  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  We  had  nailed  boards  to  the  tree;  these  formed 
a  ladder  that  led  up  to  the  platform.  From  the  platform 
we  could  see  all  the  way  to  town. 

As  I  walked  down  into  the  hide-out,  Larry  and  Pat 
were  chopping  more  firewood  for  the  night.  I  didn’t 
have  any  work  to  do,  so  I  walked  through  the  woods 
and  gathered  more  wood  for  them  to  chop.  In  a  few 
minutes  Butch  and  Pat  came  clown  the  path,  and  by 
ten  o’clock  the  whole  gang  was  there.  It  was  Saturday, 
and  we  had  decided  earlier  that  this  would  be  the  day 
when  the  new  hide-out  would  officially  become  our 
hide-out.  We  had  planned  this  clay  for  a  week,  and  at 
last  it  was  here.  Our  parents  were  going  to  let  us  camp 
out  for  an  afternoon  and  a  night.  We  had  all  agreed  to 
come  that  morning  to  finish  any  last-minute  work  that 
had  to  be  done  before  the  camping-out  began  that 
afternoon,  but  after  everyone  had  come  no  one  could 
think  of  any  work  that  we  should  do.  So  we  spent  the 
morning  talking,  and  at  eleven  o’clock  we  returned 
to  our  homes  to  eat  dinner. 

At  two  that  afternoon  I  left  the  house  with  my  pack. 
Mother  had  acted  worried  about  the  camping-out  be¬ 
cause  I  was  younger  than  most  of  the  boys  in  the  gang, 
but  I  had  camped  out  before  and  wasn’t  at  all  afraid. 
My  pack  was  heavy;  and  when  I  reached  the  hide-out, 
1  had  to  sit  down  and  rest.  When  all  of  the  gang  had 
come  back  from  eating  dinner,  Pat  called  a  meeting. 
Pat  was  the  leader  since  he  was  the  oldest  and  the 
strongest  boy  in  the  gang.  He  was  my  cousin  and  I 
was  proud  of  it.  At  the  meeting  he  told  us  that  another 
gang  of  boys  in  town  had  heard  about  our  hide-out 
and  that  they  were  going  to  raid  us  that  night  and  try 
to  tear  up  everything  in  the  hide-out.  He  told  us  that 
because  of  this  we  would  have  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  preparing  for  the  raid  that  night.  This  ex¬ 
cited  everyone;  we  didn’t  like  the  boys  in  the  other 
gang,  and  now  would  be  a  good  time  to  beat  them  at 
something.  Although  I  didn’t  like  the  other  gang,  the 
thought  of  fighting  them  that  night  frightened  me  at 
first,  since  they  had  some  boys  who  were  older  than 
Pat.  But  since  everyone  else  seemed  eager  to  fight 
them,  I  decided  to  act  the  same  way.  I  wouldn’t  be  a 
good  gang  member  if  I  chickened  out. 

The  boys  who  owned  air  rifles  ran  home  to  get 
them,  and  the  rest  of  us  started  working  around  the 
hide-out.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  make  warning 
devices.  Most  of  them  wrere  like  ones  we  had  seen  in 
movies.  At  the  entrance  to  the  hide-out  a  few  of  us 
pulled  the  top  of  a  small  tree  to  the  ground  and  tied 
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a  string  of  tin  cans  in  its  branches.  We  then  used  a 
rope  and  a  wooden  stake  to  anchor  the  tree’s  top  to 
the  ground.  We  tied  one  end  of  a  rope  to  the  stake  and 
the  other  end  to  the  base  of  a  tree  on  the  other  side 
of  the  path.  Finally  we  hid  the  rope  with  grass  and 
leaves.  Anyone  who  walked  down  the  path  into  the 
hide-out  would  trip  on  the  rope,  pulling  up  the  stake, 
and  cause  the  cans  to  rattle.  Several  other  warning 
devices  such  as  this  one  were  placed  around  the  hide¬ 
out.  The  boys  who  owned  air  rifles  returned.  All  of 
us  who  didn’t  have  them  had  to  make  our  own  weap¬ 
ons.  So  we  made  clubs  from  tree  branches.  Pat 
called  another  meeting  and  assigned  us  battle  posi¬ 
tions.  Then  we  practiced  running  to  our  positions 
from  the  camping  spot,  where  we  would  probably  be 
when  the  attack  happened  that  night.  Now  all  there 
was  to  do  was  to  wait.  Butch  volunteered  to  keep  watch 
in  the  look-out  until  dark.  The  rest  of  us  began  un¬ 
packing  our  equipment  at  the  camping  spot. 

It’s  a  mysterious  feeling  when  it  becomes  dark  in 
the  woods.  Suddenly  the  air  is  cooler  and  it  makes  you 
shiver.  Everything  looks  colder  too;  with  the  sun  down 
the  sky  is  a  grey-blue  color  that  is  cold  itself.  The 
woods  begin  to  make  noises  as  it  darkens.  You  don’t 
notice  them  at  first;  then  suddenly  there  is  a  steady 
hum  of  chirping  crickets  and  croaking  frogs  that 
doesn’t  end  until  morning.  Now  and  then  an  owl  will 
hoot  or  a  farmer’s  dog  will  howl,  and  this  makes  you 
shiver  too. 

The  orange  flames  of  the  big  fire  jumped  and 
crackled.  Everyone  was  hungry  and  was  eager  to  try 
his  hand  at  cooking.  Although  the  beans  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  my  pot  had  scorched  and  my  hamburger  was 
smoky  and  burned  black  on  one  side,  I  still  ate  them. 
And  they  tasted  good  to  me.  With  the  meal  we  had 
bottled  drinks,  which  had  cooled  in  the  stream  all 
day.  After  I  had  washed  my  cooking  kit  in  the  stream, 
I  opened  my  sleeping  bag  on  the  ground  and  sat  down 
on  it.  The  others  did  the  same  thing  when  they 
finished  cleaning  up  their  kits.  No  one  talked  about 
it,  but  we  were  all  thinking  that  the  other  gang  might 
break  into  our  hide-out  any  time  now.  We  took 
turns  telling  ghost  stories;  and  as  we  did  this,  Pat 
smoked  one  of  his  father’s  cigars.  During  the  middle 
of  a  story  he  suddenly  ran  into  a  dark  part  of  the 
woods.  I  think  he  got  sick;  he  didn’t  look  right  when 
he  came  back  a  few  minutes  later. 

At  ten  o’clock  nothing  had  happened  yet,  and  most 
of  us  were  sleepy.  So  we  crawled  into  our  sleeping 
bags  with  our  clubs  and  air  rifles  beside  us,  ready  to 
run  to  our  battle  positions  when  we  were  raided.  Pat 
threw  a  big  can  of  beans  into  the  fire  before  he  got 


in  his  sleeping  bag.  He  told  us  that  it  would  probably 
explode  and  frighten  the  other  gang  when  they  came 
down  into  the  hide-out.  A  half  hour  later  we  were 
all  asleep. 

“Boom!”  The  can  exploded  and  woke  all  of  us  up. 
And  our  gang  was  the  only  gang  that  was  frightened 
by  the  explosion.  The  other  gang  hadn’t  come  yet,  but 
we  all  knew  that  they  would.  Pat  had  said  so.  Every¬ 
thing  in  the  camping  spot  was  covered  with  beans  from 
the  explosion.  The  trunks  of  trees,  our  equipment,  and 
our  sleeping  bags  had  been  sprayed  with  beans.  I  was 
too  tired  to  clean  them  off  my  sleeping  bag,  and  I 
went  back  to  sleep. 

When  I  woke  up  the  next  time,  the  sun  had 
started  to  rise.  I  looked  about  the  hide-out;  the  rest 
of  the  gang  was  still  sleeping.  Except  for  the  beans 
that  were  scattered  over  the  camping  spot,  everything 
was  in  its  place.  Nothing  in  the  hide-out  had  been 
damaged  or  stolen  during  the  night.  I  didn’t  feel  like 
going  back  to  sleep,  so  I  crawled  out  of  my  sleeping 
bag  and  put  on  my  shoes.  I  don’t  know  why,  but  I 
was  disappointed  that  the  other  gang  didn’t  raid  our 
hide-out.  I  didn’t  want  them  to  tear  up  our  hide-out, 
but  I  had  expected  a  raid  and  was  surprised  when 
there  wasn’t  one.  I  picked  up  the  club  that  had  lain 
beside  me  all  night  and  threw  it  into  the  woods.  I 
didn’t  like  being  the  only  one  awake,  so  I  walked  down 
along  the  edge  of  the  stream  where  I  would  be  alone. 

Later,  when  I  returned  to  the  camping  spot,  all  of 
the  boys  in  the  gang  were  awake.  They  didn’t  talk 
much,  and  when  they  did  it  was  scarcely  mentioned 
that  the  other  gang  didn’t  raid  us.  But  I  could  tell 
that  they  were  thinking  about  it  and  that  they  were 
disappointed  too.  We  should  have  been  happy  that 
nothing  in  our  hide-out  had  been  destroyed  or  stolen, 
for  it  had  taken  us  a  week  of  hard  work  to  make  it. 
We  weren’t  happy  though.  We  had  looked  forward  to 
a  chance  to  fight  for  our  hide-out,  and  nothing  at  all 
had  happened. 

I  had  brought  food  for  breakfast  with  me,  but  I 
didn’t  even  take  it  from  my  pack.  I  did  as  some  of  the 
other  boys  had  already  done  and  rolled  up  my  sleep¬ 
ing  bag.  Jimmy  was  the  first  to  leave.  He  said  that  he 
didn’t  remember  to  bring  food  for  breakfast.  Pat  fol¬ 
lowed  Jimmy;  and  at  the  top  of  the  path  leading  from 
the  hide-out,  he  tripped  on  the  rope,  causing  the 
string  of  cans  to  rattle  loudly.  No  one  laughed.  In  a 
few  minutes  I  left  also. 

Mother  acted  surprised  when  I  walked  into  the 
kitchen  from  the  back  door,  but  she  was  glad  that  I 
was  back.  She  cooked  my  breakfast  and  I  ate  it.  Then 
1  had  to  go  to  Sunday  school  and  church. 


OCTOBER  1960 


JUDY  GADDY 


Two  Poems 


# 

Bleeding  heart. 

Armoured  with  dust: 

Whose — scarlet  and  constrained — 
Tears  pour  heavier  than 
(Winedrops) 

Must. 


# 

Light-bright  of  day 
Dies 

And  is  shrouded  in 
Night’s  black 
Gown 

Of  deep  and  leth- 
A1  slumber. 

Breast  of  daylife’s 

Drench-  and  drown-,  now  flooded 

Whence? 

Who  drowsed  in  death 
Bed 

Of  deep  and  damn¬ 
ing  Lethe — who  wept. 
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WALLY  KAUFMAN 


Waiting 


Nik  turned  around.  As  he  did  the  big  room  seemed 
to  revolve  about  him.  It  was  like  a  merry-go-round 
with  himself  in  the  center,  the  big  marble  dome  above 
— the  sky — and  people  on  all  sides  going  in  circles 
because  he  wanted  them  to.  Where  was  Karl?  It  was 
10:00  A.M.,  this  was  Grand  Central  Station,  and  he 
was  at  the  information  booth.  But  where  was  Karl? 
He  walked  around  the  booth  not  looking  at  the 
woman  inside  because  she  had  a  long  wrinkled  face, 
woolly  gray  hair  and  sagging  breasts.  She  might  have 
had  a  little  in  her  day  anyway,  he  thought  as  he 
finished  the  trip  around  the  booth.  Karl  still  wasn’t 
in  sight.  Perhaps  his  train  from  Philadelphia  was  late. 
Maybe  he  wasn’t  coming  after  all,  but  then  he  should 
have  at  least  wired  or  called.  Nik  waited,  just  squatting 
by  his  satchel  next  to  the  information  booth  and 
watching  the  people  moving  about  him.  He  enjoyed 
the  occasional  stares  of  passers-by  who  thought  it  odd 
that  he  should  be  just  squatting  on  the  floor  in  the 
middle  of  the  station.  He  had  picked  up  that  way  of 
sitting  from  a  picture  in  Life  Magazine  of  some  Japa¬ 
nese  people,  and  now  he  did  it  as  much  for  novelty 
as  for  comfort. 

He  thought  of  going  out  to  eat,  but  he  wasn’t 
really  hungry.  He  had  arrived  at  three  that  morning 
and  since  he  slept  in  the  station,  from  then  on  he  had 
eaten  on  and  off  throughout  the  night.  “Slept”  actually 
wasn’t  the  right  word  if  you  wanted  to  be  precise. 
All  the  benches  were  partitioned  into  individual  seats 
by  strong  armrests  so  that  bums  and  drunks  wouldn’t 
sleep  there.  But  Nik  wasn’t  as  fussy  as  these  people 
and  he  had  put  his  head  under  one  armrest  and  his 
feet  over  the  other  and  dozed  some.  He  was  first 
awakened,  or  brought  to,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  a  little 
old  man  sitting  one  seat  away  from  his  head.  When  he 
looked  at  the  man,  he  knew  what  was  coming  but 
was  too  tired  and  tangled  up  in  the  bench  to  move. 
The  man  lit  up  a  cigarette  and  then  offered  the  pack 
to  him.  He  tried  to  ignore  the  gesture  but  the  hand 
with  the  cigarettes  just  stayed  in  front  of  his  face  as 
if  it  wanted  to  be  bitten.  “Don’t  smoke,”  he  grumbled, 


“Thanks  anyway.”  The  man  exhaled  a  long  stream  of 
smoke  and  Nik  waited.  Another  long  stream  of  smoke. 
Nik  could  smell  the  cigarette  and  wished  he  had  one, 
but  he  also  wished  the  man  would  just  get  up  and  go 
away.  It  would  be  a  relief  to  see  Karl  and  get  the 
hell  out  of  that  place.  The  man  finally  turned  toward 
Nik  again  and  said,  “How  about  a  beer?”  As  he  spoke, 
he  put  his  hand  on  Nik’s  shoulder.  There  was  no  grip 
or  squeeze,  just  the  hand  on  his  shoulder  like  a  dead 
fish.  But  it  was  only  there  a  second.  Nik  had  been 
ready  and  recoiled,  sitting  up. 

“Go  play  somewhere  else,  fella.” 

“I’d  rather  play  with  you,”  the  old  man  said 
putting  out  his  hand  again.  Nik  knocked  it  away  while 
it  was  still  in  mid-air  and  stood  up  reaching  inside  his 
windbreaker  with  one  hand  and  grabbing  his  satchel 
on  the  bench  with  the  other.  “I’ve  got  an  ice  pick  right 
here,”  he  moved  his  hand  inside  his  windbreaker. 
“Try  something  and  it’s  yours.”  He  wasn’t  bluffing 
about  having  the  ice  pick.  He  carried  it  any  time  he 
was  traveling  alone,  although  it  was  as  much  for  the 
feeling  of  danger  it  gave  him  as  for  protection.  Now  he 
felt  silly  threatening  this  little  old  man. 

Yet  it  worked.  The  man  got  up,  backed  up  a  few 
steps,  then  turned  and  walked  hurriedly  away,  look¬ 
ing  back  over  his  shoulder  to  make  sure  he  wasn’t 
being  followed.  For  good  measure  Nik  stood  staring 
at  him,  hand  still  inside  the  windbreaker,  until  he 
disappeared  through  a  dark  doorway  across  the  room 
like  a  blue  serge  rabbit  going  down  a  hole. 

Nik  settled  back  on  the  bench,  but  having  worked 
up  too  much  nervous  energy,  he  got  up  and  went  to 
the  Nedick’s  counter.  After  a  hot  dog  and  orange 
drink  he  was  settled  down.  Crazy  guy,  he  thought,  why 
does  anyone  get  that  way?  He  was  feeling  angry  again, 
so  he  dropped  the  subject.  He  wanted  to  talk  to  the 
countergirl,  but  when  he  said  how  slow  business 
looked,  she  just  said  it  was  usually  that  way  at  night 
and  moved  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  counter  to 
rinse  glasess.  He  had  no  hope  for  further  conversation 
there,  so  he  walked  back  to  the  benches  and  sat  down. 

He  didn’t  know  how  long  he  had  been  there  when 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  two  women  standing  a  few 
feet  in  front  of  him.  They  were  both  about  thirty-five, 
but  they  had  fairly  nice  builds.  Still,  they  seemed 
vaguely  repulsive.  Perhaps  because  he  wanted  to  go 
back  to  sleep.  He  had  been  looking  at  them  for  almost 
a  minute,  surveying  their  bleached  hair  and  blanched 
faces,  before  he  came  awake  enough  to  realize  they 
were  staring  back.  He  lowered  his  eyes  and  pretended 
to  be  cleaning  his  nails  but  remained  aware  of  their 
legs  and  shoes  which  were  vague  impressions  on  the 
tops  of  his  retinas. 

“Got  a  match?”  a  voice  said. 

Fie  thought,  here  we  go  again  with  the  cigarette 
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routine  Win  does  even  goddamned  New  York 
pen.  .  .  . 

Don't  smoke.  "  he  said,  raising  his  eyes  only  for 
a  moment.  Win  did  the  stupid  bitches  pick  on  him? 

"Don't  you  like  to  be  sociable,  lella?" 

I’m  choose.  Susie,  Trv  the  Odd  Fellows  Club.” 
l  ie  almost  laughed  aloud  at  his  own  joke.  Pretty  pro- 
fosional.  The  two  women  turned  their  backs  and 
walked  oil.  He  watched  their  big  buttocks  wiggle  as 
thev  went.  They  might  not  have  been  too  bad.  Suppose 
he  did  go  with  them?  No  telling  what  they’d  get  him 
into — two  of  them.  But  at  least  it  would  have  been 
some  wav  to  pass  the  time.  That  was  the  trouble, 
there  didn't  seem  to  be  anybody  he  could  just  talk  to. 
Well,  maybe  Karl  would  come  early. 

He  got  up  to  eat  again,  had  a  hamburger  for  variety 
and  returned  to  the  bench  after  inspecting  some  pin¬ 
ball  machines.  About  8:00  he  got  up  again  and  walked 
around  in  the  cold  air  outside  before  washing  the 
soiled  feeling:  from  his  face  and  mouth. 

At  10:00  he  had  gone  to  the  information  booth  to 
meet  his  friend. 

Where  was  Karl?  It  was  now  10:30  (10:33  actually 
but  he  always  told  time  in  round  numbers)  .  He  felt 
bad  about  just  squatting  there  for  so  long  when  it 
seemed  like  all  these  people  constantly  moving  about 
had  some  place  to  go.  But  where  the  hell  were  they 
going?  Home  to  ugly  wives?  To  a  job  and  a  boss?  He 
was  glad  he  didn’t  have  any  of  it,  but  he  still  wanted 
to  go  some  place.  O.K.,  maybe  Karl  wasn’t  going  to 
come,  damn  him.  Nik  straightened  up,  gripped  his 
satchel  and  made  his  way  from  the  center  of  the  floor 
to  the  double  set  of  doors  which  opened  to  the  street 
like  the  escape  chamber  of  a  submarine. 

Outside  it  was  warmer  than  it  had  been  earlier  but 
water  in  the  gutters  still  lay  frozen  and  black.  The 
dirtied  remains  of  snowfall  still  clung  here  and  there 
like  icing  of  a  cake  that  had  fallen  to  the  ground. 

Where  to?  What  does  one  do  in  New  York  City 
at  10:30  in  the  morning  if  he  isn’t  going  to  work  or 
taking  a  coffee  break?  Standing  was  too  cold  so  ar¬ 
bitrarily  Nik  started  off  on  5th  Avenue,  going  down¬ 
town.  He  didn’t  like  carrying  the  satchel;  it  made  him 
look  like  a  hick  even  though  he  had  scratched  the 
Colgate  sticker  off.  For  the  same  reason  he  never 
looked  up  at  the  tall  buildings  and  only  saw  the  con¬ 
tents  of  show  windows  through  the  corner  of  his  eye. 
Yet,  so  conscious  was  he  of  looking  like  a  stranger,  that 
he  seldom  failed  to  sneak  a  glance  at  his  reflection 
when  it  appeared  in  front  of  him  on  a  dark  window 
or  polished  stone  facade.  Unshined  loafers,  wrinkled 
khakis,  grey  windbreaker  with  navy  sweater  showing 
at  the  unzipped  neck,  and  a  wool  skullcap  snugly 
fitted  on  his  head.  Pretty  nice,  he  thought,  like  a 


stevedore  or  truckdriver.  He  liked  the  feeling  of  in¬ 
conspicuousness  it  gave  him. 

But  where  to?  It  was  too  early  for  the  Village  or  a 
girlie  show  or  even  a  movie  although  a  couple  of 
theaters  were  already  open.  How  about  the  museum?  * 
Which  one?  Eenie,  meenie,  minie  .  .  .  the  Guggenheim, 
because  he  had  never  been  there.  He  did  an  about 
lace  without  slowing  down  and  walked  back  the  way!  ( 
he  had  come.  Before  he  was  in  sight  of  Grand  Central 
again,  he  turned  and  went  across  town  a  few  blocks 
and  then  back  up  5th  Avenue  to  the  museum.  He 
might  have  taken  a  taxi  but  that  was  too  much  like 
being  rich  and  lazy.  He  was  lazy,  but  there  was  a 
difference  between  being  rich  and  lazy  and  being  poor 
and  lazy.  He  would  feel  self-conscious  sitting  by  him¬ 
self  doing  nothing  in  the  back  of  a  cab.  He  wouldn’t 
mind  driving  one  for  a  while,  though.  Tear  in  and  out 
of  traffic,  slam  on  the  brakes,  pick  up  fancy  women. 
He  pictured  himself  in  a  long  yellow  cab,  pulling  up 
beside  another  cabbie  at  a  light.  He  leaned  across  the 
seat  and  joked  with  the  other  man  through  the  open 
window.  “I’m  gonna  work  tonight  too,  ’cause  the  old 
Lady’s  on  the  warpath  with  poisoned  arrows,”  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that  he’d  say  and  then  let  out  the  clutch 
and  race  away. 

Outside  the  museum  he  stopped  and  looked  up  at 
the  concrete  funnel.  Damn  lot  of  pictures  in  there,  he 
thought.  Fie  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  went  in.  The 
size  and  structure  of  the  building  made  him  feel  very 
insignificant.  Inside  he  found  himself  looking  across 
a  big  circular  room  which  was  the  inside  of  the 
funnel.  A  ramp  spiraled  its  way  along  the  walls  to  the 
top  and  along  this  structure  the  paintings  were  hung. 
He  was  looking  across  the  room  and  at  the  ceiling  as  I 
he  started  up.  He  bumped  into  a  man  in  a  brown  suit 
who  had  stopped  to  look  at  a  picture.  No,  it  wasn’t  a 
picture  either,  it  was  a  painting,  or  at  least  he  didn’t 
see  anything  in  it  that  looked  like  anybody  or  any¬ 
thing.  There  were  some  yellow  globs  of  paint  ran¬ 
domly  scattered  on  a  black  and  grey  background  and 
a  red  square  floated  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner.  It 
was  just  a  pattern.  But  what  was  it  a  pattern  of?  Of 
some  guy’s  mind,  he  thought.  Damned  if  mine’s  like 
that.  Well,  that’s  his  privilege,  he’s  the  painter. 

Then  he  realized  he  had  missed  the  first  three  or 
four  paintings,  but  he  didn’t  go  back  to  see  them.  He 
continued  up  the  ramp,  stopping  at  fewer  and  fewer 
pictures  as  he  went.  Just  jaatterns  for  a  lot  of  people’s 
minds.  Patterns,  patterns,  patterns,  patterns.  .  .  . 

“The  image  is  completely  squashed  down  ...”  a 
man’s  voice  was  saying.  It  sure  is,  Nik  thought. 

.  .  and  color  takes  the  place  of  line  so  that  colors 
become  the  only  symbols.” 

Nik  wanted  to  laugh  but  instead  he  walked  be¬ 
tween  the  man  and  the  group  he  lectured  to,  inten- 
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tionally  ignoring  the  painting  in  which  the  image  was 
completely  squashed.  You  don’t  talk  to  me,  mister,  he 
thought.  You  don’t  even  talk  to  yourself.  He  wanted 
to  run  back  and  push  the  man  through  the  painting. 
That  would  be  symbolic. 

After  a  while  he  reached  the  end  of  the  ramp.  The 
paintings  weren’t  any  different,  but  he  liked  to  look 
down.  He  paused  for  a  while,  watching  the  people 
below.  He  wanted  to  drop  something  down  on  them 
and  then  wave  and  have  them  wave  back.  That  would 
be  nice.  He  felt  in  his  pockets  for  something  light  he 
might  drop,  but  he  couldn’t  find  anything  he  wouldn’t 
miss  later.  He  moved  on,  going  down  now.  He  looked 
at  the  people  rather  than  the  paintings.  There  were 
a  lot  of  girls  with  long  hair  and  black  socks,  men  with 
cravats  and  tight  pants,  but  mostly  old  women  who 
weren’t  from  New  York.  When  he  reached  the  exit, 
he  was  relieved  to  push  out  into  the  cold  air  again.  It 
was  just  like  it  had  been  when  he  went  in.  When  did 
he  go  in?  It  was  hard  to  remember.  In  fact  what  had 
he  seen  inside?  Well,  paintings  and  people,  he  knew 
that,  but  he  had  no  sense  of  having  gone  somewhere 
and  seen  something.  He  was  rather  dizzy  and  uncom¬ 
fortable.  “Nik,”  he  mumbled  to  himself,  “that’s  me.” 
Oh  well,  he  shrugged  and  started  downtown  along 
Fifth  Avenue. 

Looking  at  his  watch,  he  saw  that  he  had  been  in 
the  museum  longer  than  he  would  have  guessed.  It 
was  slightly  past  noon.  Not  that  it  made  any  differ¬ 
ence.  But  it  tlid,  too.  It  was  lunch-time  or  close  enough 
to  lunch-time  to  start  looking  for  a  place  to  eat.  It 
would  have  to  be  cheap,  plain  and  not  too  dirty,  but 
not  real  clean  either.  He  didn’t  worry  about  what  food 
they’d  have,  because  these  places  always  had  about 
the  same  things  anyway,  and  he  wasn’t  going  to  order 
anything  exotic. 

At  the  corner  he  left  Fifth  Avenue  but  shortly 
directed  his  walking  downtown  again  along  Third 
Avenue.  Two  blocks  and  you’re  in  a  different  neigh¬ 
borhood.  What  kind  of  a  place  is  this?  A  small  place 
actually  because  two  blocks  ecpials  the  world  or  at 
least  it  must  to  the  people  living  in  a  certain  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

On  his  mind  in  back  of  his  eyes  a  picture  was 
composing  itself.  It  was  a  picture  of  the  neighborhood 
where  he  had  lived  for  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life. 

Lifted  above  the  earth  on  black  steel  legs  zvas  the 
elevated  railway,  a  road  in  the  air  providing  safe 
passage  through  the  neighborhood  for  people  who 
came  from  nowhere  and  went  somewhere  unknown. 
From  the  ground  it  was  impossible  to  see  into  the 
rumbling  cars,  but  somehow  the  presence  of  people 
could  be  sensed  even  though  they  never  stopped.  At 
least  here  they  didn’t  stop.  Incessantly  riding  the 
train,  everyday,  were  the  human  beings  who  were 


known  below  only  by  the  term  “they.”  The  people 
zvould  say,  “They  passed  a  new  law,”  or  “They 
rationed  meat,”  or  “They  ain’t  gonna  give  us  any 
more  relief.”  But  usually  no  one  said  much  at  all, 
even  though  every  five  minutes  year  in  and  year  out 
the  trains  exploded  into  the  neighborhood,  drowning 
out  conversation  and  shaking  the  houses  on  both  sides. 
The  trains  didn’t  bother  anyone  because  they  were 
up  in  the  air  by  themselves  and  passed  quickly  with¬ 
out  doing  anyone  harm.  To  some  the  railway  was 
even  a  bessing.  Drunks  and  burns  slept  under  it  on 
rainy  days  and  in  the  summer  kids  played  ball  or  tag 
in  its  shade.  Someone  passing  by  in  the  comfortable 
coaches  saw  life  below  as  something  zvhich  occupied 
only  a  brief  second  in  the  passage  of  a  lifetime,  and 
the  entire  neighborhood  was  one  small  state-setting 
lost  in  the  scramble  of  a  thousand  plays  all  being 
produced  at  once.  But  to  the  people  who  lived  below, 
who  awoke  there  in  the  morning,  who  ate  there  and 
slept  there,  that  stage  was  no  little  part  of  something 
else.  It  was  as  big  as  their  lives  and  it  was  their  world. 
To  them  the  sooty,  cramped  delicatessens  were  not 
unclean,  the  cluttered  streets  were  just  streets  and  the 
noisy  railroad  zvas  simply  an  interruption  betzveen 
one  building  and  the  next.  To  most  people  each  day 
zvas  like  the  one  before  or  the  one  after.  Only  Sundays 
zvere  noisier  and  more  crozvded  because  the  men 
didn’t  work  and  the  children  were  outside  playing 
instead  of  being  at  school.  For  those  zvho  had  lived 
there  long  enough  eventually  the  years  were  alike  since 
there  zvere  alzvays  babies,  and  sick  people  were  seldom 
allowed  to  be  much  different  from  anyone  else.  The 
neighborhood,  as  far  as  its  residents  zvere  concerned, 
zvas  peaceful  and  functioned  smoothly. 

The  picture  faded  from  Nik’s  mind  as  a  horn 
warned  him  that  he  was  crossing  a  street  against  the 
light.  A  black  Cadillac  sedan  whirred  by  with  its 
tinted  windows  rolled  up  to  allow  the  heater  to  func¬ 
tion  and  to  shut  out  the  noise  of  this  part  of  the  city. 
Its  simonize  and  chrome  constrasted  sharply  with  the 
dull  colors  of  the  concrete  and  brick.  Yet  the  dark 
interior  of  the  car  with  its  vague  darksuited  figures 
inside  seemed  to  be  a  self-contained  world  of  its  own, 
moving  through  the  cold  harsh  sunlight. 

Click,  click,  the  light  changed  and  Nik  went  across 
the  intersection  with  half  a  dozen  other  people  who 
had  been  waiting.  Not  having  appointments  or  any 
place  to  go,  he  walked  slower  than  they  and  found 
himself  alone  by  the  time  he  reached  the  opposite 
curb.  Run,  you  bastards,  he  thought.  He  could  run, 
but  he  wasn’t  going  to.  Why  get  all  tired  out?  That 
reminded  him  that  his  feet  were  rather  beginning  to 
hurt  from  so  much  walking.  Another  reason  to  sit 
down  and  have  lunch.  Half  way  down  the  block  a  red 
and  white  sign  saying  ABC  Lunch  hung  over  the 
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sidewalk,  rocking  violenth  in  the  wind.  What  would 
it  be  like  to  be  a  sign  hanging  over  the  sidewalk?  Yon 
could  watch  everybody  walking  under  you,  and  you 
could  tell  them  in  loud  red  letters  where  the  ABC 
Lunch  was.  What  was  an  ABC  Lunch?  Xik  knew  that 
wasn't  what  the  sign  meant  but  joked  with  himself 
anvwa\'.  He  took  sides  talking  to  himself,  first  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  the  sign  and  then  himself.  When  he 
reached  the  sidewalk  beneath  the  sign,  he  discovered 
that  it  wasn't  making  am  noise  at  all,  not  even  creak¬ 
ing.  It  must  be  rather  frustrating  to  be  moving  about 
so  violently  and  still  be  absolutely  mute.  But  then  it 
wouldn't  even  be  moving  if  the  wind  didn’t  want  it  to. 

Through  the  big  steamy  glass  windows  he  could 
see  a  long  counter  and  a  row  of  stools  almost  filled  by 
people  eating  lunch.  Nearer  the  window  were  tables, 
and  these  too  were  mostly  filled.  Before  they  take  up 
all  the  seats,  I’d  better  move,  he  thought.  He  went  in 
and  sat  on  a  stool  at  the  counter.  He  spun  around  on 
it  once  before  unzipping  his  windbreaker  and  taking 
off  his  cap. 

The  counterman  wore  a  white  shirt  and  apron  both 
stained  dull  red  and  yellow  and  brown  by  particles 
of  food  and  grease  which  he  had  wiped  from  his  hands. 
Almost  like  the  Guggenheim,  Nik  thought. 

"What’ll  you  have,  Mac?”  said  the  man,  leaning 
on  the  counter  in  front  of  him. 

Nik  was  caught  off  guard.  “I’ll  have  two  cheese¬ 
burgers.”  He  wanted  something  better,  more  substan¬ 
tial,  but  he  hadn’t  decided  what  and  already  felt 
intimidated  by  the  counterman’s  abrupt  manner.  Still, 
it  was  lunchtime  and  almost  everybody  else  was  eating 
full  meals  or  at  least  soup  and  coffee  and  dessert. 
Hell  with  him,  I'll  be  cheap,  Nik  decided,  but  he 
didn't  feel  any  stronger  for  having  made  the  decision. 
The  cheeseburgers  suddenly  appeared  on  the  counter 
and  a  plastic  catsup  container  was  plumped  down 
beside  them. 

“Eighty,  want  anything  to  drink?” 

"Nope.”  He  was  going  to  ask  for  a  glass  of  water 
but  decided  to  do  without  because  he  had  to  urinate 
anyway  and  couldn’t  see  a  men’s  room. 

He  tried  to  eat  slowly  but  in  fifteen  minutes  there 
was  nothing  but  two  empty  dishes.  His  mouth  was  dry 
and  greasy. 

Out  on  the  pavement  again  he  zipped  up  his 
windbreaker  and  looked  back  inside.  A  big  fat  man 
was  already  sitting  down  on  the  stool  he  had  just  left. 
The  dishes  weren’t  even  cleared. 

That  was  the  kind  of  person  who  would  walk  over 
a  new  grave.  So  what;  everybody  walks  over  them 
anyway  sooner  or  later.  Then  let  everybody  go  to  hell 
or  at  least  let  them  go  somewhere. 

It  was  still  cold  outdoors  so  Nik  decided  he  must 
go  someplace  in  particular  where  he  could  spend  a  lot 


of  time  and  only  a  little  money.  The  movies.  They’d 
have  a  men’s  room  there  too. 

For  another  fifteen  minutes  he  walked  about  look-  j 
ing  for  a  theater.  He  had  found  out  even  before  he 
came  to  New  York  where  the  good  pictures  were  play¬ 
ing — the  Bergmans  and  Eisensteins  and  French  films. 
But  he  felt  that  they  were  all  too  depressing  to  face 
by  himself.  They  always  made  him  choke  up  and  be 
very  serious  and  angry.  Not  angry  at  anything  par¬ 
ticular,  but  a  sort  of  anger  that  was  a  reaction  to 
frustration.  That  was  it — those  films  frustrated  him 
because  they  were  on  the  screen  just  like  life,  but  you 
had  to  just  sit  and  watch,  and  when  the  lights  went 
on  you  had  to  get  up,  turn  your  back  and  walk  out 
onto  the  street.  No;  none  of  those  films  would  do. 
For  a  short  while  he  was  tempted  to  go  to  one  of  the 
pictures  with  the  sexy  advertisements  out  front.  One 
of  the  teen-ager  movies  or  second-rate  foreign  films. 
But  this  idea  was  no  better  than  the  first.  You  get 
all  excited  about  the  women  in  the  pictures,  then  the 
lights  go  on  and  you  have  to  leave. 

The  theater  he  finally  went  to  was  a  small  down¬ 
town  place.  He  couldn’t  remember  the  titles  of  the 
films  except  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  the 
West.  It  cost  fifty  cents  and  there  was  an  extra  cartoon 
and  a  short  to  boot.  In  the  cartoon  Tom  the  cat 
chased  the  mouse,  Jerry,  all  over  the  house,  got  elec¬ 
trocuted,  inflated  by  a  vacuum  cleaner,  flattened  by  a 
door  and  frozen  in  an  icebox.  As  usual,  he  never 
caught  Jerry.  Nik  laughed  some,  but  when  it  was  over, 
he  was  convinced  that  the  cat  had  been  unjustly 
tormented  and  punished.  But  it  was  silly  to  get  philo¬ 
sophical  about  cartoons.  They  were  just  made  up  by 
some  joker  cartoonist  with  a  sadistic  mind.  The  short 
was  a  documentary  film  on  Burma,  showing  the  dense 
jungles,  extravagant  temples  and  colorful  natives.  It 
ended  with  a  beautiful  sunset  that  tried  to  convince 
you  that  the  sun  went  down  that  way  every  day  in 
Burma.  But  it  doesn’t,  Nik  thought.  It  just  goes  down 
any  way  it  pleases  and  sometimes  it’s  good  and  some¬ 
times  it’s  not.  Sometimes.  ...  At  this  point  he  heard 
a  fanfare  of  bugles  and  rifle  fire.  Onto  the  screen  rode 
three  cavalry  men  at  full  gallop.  Although  they  never 
decreased  their  speed,  they  didn’t  reach  the  edge  of 
the  screen  for  almost  a  full  minute.  Suddenly  they 
flashed  off,  and,  as  Nik  expected,  a  group  of  Indians 
followed  them.  The  soldiers  reached  a  fort  just  as  the 
Indians  were  beginning  to  gain  on  them;  and  grow 
in  numbers  too,  Nik  noticed.  Potent  Indians,  he 
thought.  A  lot  of  report  giving  and  map  inspecting 
went  on  at  the  fort  and  a  lady  was  introduced.  She 
was  a  tall  busty  young  woman  who  was  trying  to  reach 
her  sick  brother  in  California.  As  the  action  slowed 
and  the  intrigue  and  romance  thickened,  Nik  dozed 
off. 
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Suddenly  the  overhead  lights  were  on  and  people 
were  streaming  up  the  aisles  toward  the  exits.  Nik 
rubbed  his  eyes,  pulled  on  his  windbreaker,  and  pick¬ 
ed  up  his  satchel.  His  face  felt  oily  and  dirty. 

The  cold  air  outside  finished  waking  him  up  al¬ 
though  he  was  very  little  inclined  to  walk  any  dis¬ 
tance.  Early  in  the  day  he  had  thought  he  would  go  to 
one  of  the  burlesque  shows  in  the  village.  Now  he  had 
very  little  ambition  to  go  that  far,  and  after  falling 
asleep  in  the  movie,  he  didn’t  want  to  sit  down  in  a 
crowd  again.  Bad  for  the  health  anyway,  he  rationaliz¬ 
ed.  Arbitrarily  he  stopped  and  went  inside  a  place 
called  the  “Blue  Echo  Inn”  which  was  a  bar  and  grill 
— not  too  fancy  but  not  bad  either.  He  didn’t  really 
care  if  it  were  a  cheap  place  but  didn’t  want  to  wander 
into  any  very  expensive  place  either. 

Above  the  bar,  hanging  from  a  gold  chain,  was  a 
clock  in  the  shape  of  a  pocket  watch.  On  one  side 
was  the  time,  on  the  other  the  head  of  a  pretty  girl 
smiling.  “Budweiser”  was  printed  between  her  shoul¬ 
ders.  The  lighting  was  soft  yellow  and  glinted  oil  the 
metal  caps  in  the  liquor  display  and  the  chrome  of 
the  cash  register.  At  one  end  of  the  bar  sat  a  middle- 
aged  woman  in  a  tight  black  dress.  She  held  a  drink 
in  one  hand  and  talked  secretively  to  the  red-jacketed, 
bow-tied  bartender  who  was  leaning  over  so  dose 
from  the  other  side  of  the  bar  that  it  looked  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  see  inside  her  low  neckline. 

From  the  doorway  Nik  smelled  the  warm  moistness 
of  spilled  beer.  He  hesitated  at  first  then  went  up  to 
the  bar  and  took  a  seat  only  two  stools  away  front  the 
woman  and  the  bartender.  They  stopped  the  conver¬ 
sation  matter-of-factly  and  Nik  ordered  a  bottle  of 
beer.  He  got  the  bottle  and  the  change  and  poured 
out  a  glass.  The  conversation  had  resumed. 

The  woman  was  saying  how  much  she  would  like 
to  go  to  San  Francisco.  “Why,  it  would  be  just 
perfect.  I’d  go  to  just  about  every  night  club  in  that 
whole  stinking  city — they’ve  really  got  some  places, 
I  hear.” 

“Yeah,  you  could  have  yourself  a  big  heap  of  fun 
in  that  one  little  old  city,”  affirmed  the  bartender. 
“Wadda  ya  say  me  and  you  we  go  together?” 

“Sure,  in  a  private  plane  with  eagles  pulling  it. 
We’re  nevva  going  to  get  there  the  way  we’re  going 
now,”  she  said  despondently  and  sarcastically. 

Nik  felt  sorry  for  her  in  a  way.  And  at  the  same 
time  he  felt  an  attraction  toward  her.  This  usually 
accompanied  being  sorry  for  someone.  He  wanted  to 
put  his  arm  around  her  and  say  it  was  all  right,  that 
she’d  get  to  San  Francisco  some  day.  Instead  he 
stretched  a  little  toward  them  and  said,  “Haven’t  you 
ever  been  to  California?” 

“Nope,  nevva  been  and  don’t  think  I  ever  will,” 
said  the  woman. 


“I’d  like  to  get  there  some  day,”  said  the  bar¬ 
tender. 

Nik  gulped  the  last  of  the  beer.  “Let  me  have  a 
vodka  collins,”  he  asked,  feeling  braver  because  he  had 
got  in  on  the  conversation.  “I  just  got  in  from  San 
Francisco.  I  thought  I  ought  to  see  the  place  and  just 
started  thumbing.  Here  I  am  back  again.”  He  took  the 
first  sip  of  his  drink  and  moved  a  stool  closer  to  the 
woman.  The  bartender  was  busy  serving  some  new 
customers. 

“What’d  you  go  out  there  for?”  the  woman  asked. 

“Just  like  I  said,  because  I  thought  I  ought  to  see 
it.  Just  for  kicks.  You  know,  ’cause  I  wanted  to  see 
stuff  and  have  fun.  You  really  ought  to  go.  You  might 
not  get  too  many  chances.” 

“I  know.  I  want  to  go.”  Her  voice  was  despondent 
again,  but  she’d  taken  the  bait,  Nik  thought.  He  felt 
sorry  for  her  again  and  almost  reached  for  her  hand. 
Taking  a  big  swallow  of  his  drink,  he  began  to  give 
her  more  line.  She’s  hooked  and  the  fight  is  on,  he 
thought.  He  began  to  tell  her  about  things  she  should 
see  in  San  Francisco.  Mostly  they  were  places  he  re¬ 
membered  from  his  home  town — the  Mill,  Yak  Yak’s, 
Prospect  Avenue,  Landing  Beach,  Memorial  Park,  and 
a  dozen  others.  He  bought  himself  another  drink  and 
then  bought  her  one.  Money’s  nothing  anyway,  he 
thought.  At  least  he  didn’t  want  to  be  bothered  keep¬ 
ing  track  of  it.  He  was  always  doing  that.  He  finished 
up  on  San  Francisco  and  went  to  equally  fictitious  and 
wild  descriptions  of  Hollywood  and  Los  Angeles.  Each 
one  occasioned  a  new  drink.  The  woman  had  started 
laughing  at  his  jokes  and  he  made  them  funnier  as 
she  patronized  him.  She  laughed  and  he  talked.  He 
felt  very  affectionate  toward  her  and  assumed  she 
would  stay  with  him.  Perhaps  an  apartment  or  at  least 
a  room  for  the  night.  Every  now  and  then  he  put  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder  or  leaned  over  to  whisper  the 
punchline  of  a  joke  into  her  ear. 

He  was  telling  her  about  Las  Vegas  when  she  sud¬ 
denly  stood  up  smiling,  with  her  arms  stretched  out. 
In  the  door  were  three  sailors  who  paused  only  an 
instant  and  then  converged  on  the  woman,  saying  in 
unison,  “Marty!”  There  was  a  general  bout  of  hugging 
and  kissing  and  asking  unanswered  questions  before 
the  sailors  calmed  down  and  ordered  something  to 
drink.  One  had  sat  on  the  stool  between  Nik  and  the 
woman,  and  Nik  found  himself  staring  at  the  sailor’s 
back.  Marty  seemed  to  have  forgotten  him  completely, 
so  he  turned  back  to  his  drink,  no  longer  feeling  sorry 
or  affectionate.  He  only  hated  her  callousness.  Incon¬ 
siderate.  She  was  inconsiderate  like  everybody  else. 
That  was  the  trouble  with  the  world.  Well,  at  least 
with  New  York  City.  He  was  getting  angry  and  shoved 
his  emptied  glass  forward  violently  so  that  it  almost 
went  off  the  bar  on  the  other  side.  As  he  was  ordering 
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another  drink,  the  sailors  left  with  a  lot  of  noise  and 
a>  man\  of  their  arms  around  Marty  as  could  fit. 
Stupid  bitch,  broad.  Nik  called  her  in  his  mind.  Then 
he  caught  himself  short,  realizing  he’d  feel  more 
kindls  toward  her  if  his  own  plans  had  worked  out. 
He  would  even  have  felt  sorrv  for  her  again  and  felt 
she  was  somewhat  of  a  martyr.  But  he  knew  there 
weren't  am  martyrs  these.  .  .  . 

"l  ine  da\  wasn’t  it?”  said  a  big  helty  man  who  had 
been  sitting  next  to  him  for  sometime. 

"Yeah,  but  cold,"  Nik  answered.  He  didn’t  like  to 
talk  about  the  weather.  You  could  say  anything  you 
wanted  about  the  weather  which  meant  that  you 
never  realh  said  anything  significant.  But  he’d  an¬ 
swered  anyway  because  maybe  he  could  get  away 
from  feeling  sorn  for  himself  by  talking.  He  began 
to  think  of  what  they  could  talk  about  and  finally 
decided  he  would  first  try  to  make  an  impression. 
“M\  name  is  Nik.  Nik  Epanchin,”  he  said  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

“John,  just  John,”  the  big  man  replied,  taking 
the  proffered  hand  in  a  firm  grip.  “What’s  your  line?” 
The  voice  teas  slack,  matter-of-fact  but  friendly,  and 
slightly  drunk. 

Nik  thought  fast.  Painter?  Musician?  Novelist? 
No,  a  poet  because  he  didn’t  like  poets  much  and 
thought  it  would  be  a  way  to  get  back  at  them  for 
being  so  pretentious.  “I’m  a  poet,”  he  said,  “but  it’s 
a  cruddy  way  of  making  a  living.”  He  went  on  to  say 
how  no  one  appreciated  poetry  these  days  and  a  lot 
of  things  about  fictitious  periods  of  semi-starvation  in 
rented  rooms,  Beats  in  San  Francisco,  and  how  easy  it 
was  to  get  pick-ups  in  Washington  Square  Park  be¬ 
cause  he  carried  a  notepad  and  moped  around.  John, 
who  knew  nothing  about  poetry  or  art  or  music  or 
anything  like  that,  seemed  to  be  fascinated.  Now  and 
then  he  asked  simple  questions — do  you  get  paid 
much  for  being  a  poet?  who  pays  you,  the  govern¬ 
ment?  do  you  have  a  mistress?  Best  of  all,  John  had 
begun  buying  Nik  a  drink  every  time  he  bought  one 
for  himself.  Nik  answered  the  questions  with  the  most 
awe-inspiring  answers  he  could  think  of,  and  accepted 
each  drink  with  surprise,  refusal  and  profuse  thanks 
in  that  order.  He  was  happy  about  successfully  getting 
free  drinks  and  began  to  drink  faster  now  just  to  see 
if  his  companion  would  keep  up. 

Then,  John  grew  tired  of  listening  about  poetry 
and  switched  the  topic  to  baseball.  He  did  most  of  the 
talking  and  Nik  said  up-hum,  yeah,  and  damn  right 
at  the  proper  times.  But  he  knew  little  about  baseball 
and  began  to  dislike  the  man  for  imposing  the  topic 
on  him.  It  was  a  silly  game  for  slow-witted  people 
anyway.  Nothing  ever  happened  in  it  and  most  of  the 
time  the  ball  wasn’t  even  in  play. 


His  mind  began  to  wander  and  the  talk  of  base¬ 
ball  became  an  unintelligible  murmur  in  the  room’s 
thick  smoky  atmosphere.  He  stared  at  the  bar  and 
with  a  linger  wetted  in  spilt  beer  he  drew  the  outline 
of  a  female  figure.  From  his  glass  he  scooped  a  little 
foam  and  placed  a  speck  of  it  where  each  breast 
would  be.  This  creation  he  observed  for  a  few  seconds, 
then  violently  slammed  the  palm  of  his  hand  down 
upon  it  and  rubbed  it  out  until  there  was  nothing  but 
a  damp  spot  on  the  dark  wood. 

"Hey,  isn’t  that  right?”  John  was  talking  to  him. 

“What’s  right?” 

“That  Mickey  Mantle  stands  up  to  the  plate  like 
this.”  John  started  to  get  up  off  the  stool  to  demon¬ 
strate.  Fie  is  an  ignorant  son  of  a  bitch,  Nik  thought. 
But  he  buys  drinks.  But  what  good  are  drinks?  He 
left  the  question  unanswered.  He  had  just  asked  him¬ 
self  for  the  sake  of  conversation  anyway.  Conversation 
with  yourself,  that  was  silly.  Flis  head  was  spinning 
and  he  was  about  to  put  it  down  on  the  counter  to 
stabilize  it  when  he  heard  John  say,  “See:  like  this!” 
|ust  then  he  heard  a  crash  and  there  was  John  on  the 
lloor  with  his  stool  next  to  him.  Nik  laughed  a  shrill, 
loud  laugh  and  pointed.  He  finally  got  off  his  stool 
and  bent  down  to  help  the  man  up  although  he  was 
still  laughing  so  hard  he  cotdd  hardly  see  the  figure 
on  the  lloor.  John  reached  up  suddenly  to  grab  Nik’s 
hand,  but  accidentally  hit  his  weaving  head.  Nik 
straightened  up  somewhat  dazed  and  felt  a  trickle  of 
blood  coming  down  the  inside  of  his  nose.  Try  to  help 
a  guy  and  he  socks  you  in  the  puss.  He  was  getting 
angry  and  suddenly,  as  if  a  big  old  dam  that  had 
threatened  to  break  before  had  given  way,  a  hot  rage 
came  over  him.  He  let  it  come.  He  was  standing  over 
the  big  man  on  the  floor  shouting,  mostly  cursewords 
and  obscene  names  and  an  incoherent  lecture  on 
common  courtesy  and  consideration.  A  lot  of  people 
rushed  for  him  and  he  blacked  out  as  somebody 
dragged  him  into  a  corner  of  the  room. 

Then  he  was  outside.  John  was  gone,  the  woman 
was  gone  and  the  sailors  were  gone.  Somebody  in  a 
red  jacket  and  bow  tie  was  holding  him  by  the  arm, 
but  he  didn’t  pay  any  attention.  His  thoughts  were 
going  around  in  fast  tight  circles  and  he  was  trying  to 
grab  and  hold  on  to  one  as  they  went  by.  He  didn’t 
pay  attention  to  anything  outside  of  that  whirling 
circle.  The  man  holding  his  arm  whistled,  a  car 
screeched  to  a  stop,  a  door  clicked  and  opened.  He 
stumbled  forward  and  felt  himself  on  the  seat  and 
then  heard  the  door  slam.  Wonder  if  my  fingers  were 
in  it,  he  joked  to  himself.  Here  they  are.  Bend,  bend, 
all  bend,  guess  they  weren’t  caught. 

“Where  to,  Mac?” 

“Hey,  Mac,  ‘Where  to?’  I  said.” 

“Any  place,  O.K.!  Any  place.”  Nik  answered. 

“Where’d  you  come  from,  Mac?” 
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“My  name  isn’t  Mac,  Mac,  and  I  came  from  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York,  USA.” 

“Grand  Central  it  is,”  said  the  cabbie  and  let  out 
the  clutch. 

When  the  cab  stopped  and  the  driver  yelled  again, 
Nik  reached  into  his  pocket  and  threw  twro  bills  into 
the  driver’s  lap.  He  opened  the  door  and  stumbled 
out  in  front  of  the  double  glass  doors  of  the  station. 
He  didn’t  feel  the  cold  but  he  had  trouble  with  the 
wind.  Strong,  strong,  great  wind,  he  repeated  glee¬ 
fully.  He  unzipped  his  windbreaker  and  held  it  open 
like  a  sail.  Carry  me  away,  carry  me  away.  Stop  blow¬ 
ing.  Stop  making  so  much  damn  noise. 

He  stumbled  into  the  doors  and  suddenly  all  was 
quiet.  Momentarily  he  was  frightened  as  if  he  had 
just  walked  in  on  an  unexpected  funeral.  He  passed 


through  the  second  set  of  doors  and  it  was  noisy 
again.  This  time  it  was  people’s  feet  and  voices.  The 
tight  circle  of  thoughts  that  had  been  whirling  around 
in  his  mind  was  spreading  out  and  it  was  getting 
light  all  over.  The  big  room  seemed  to  revolve  about 
him.  He  began  to  see  more  cleaxly.  It  was  like  a 
merry-go-round  and  he  was  in  the  center  now,  but  he 
couldn’t  stop  it.  The  people  kept  going  round  and 
round  and  he  couldn’t  make  them  stop.  He  stumbled 
into  the  information  both  and  held  on  for  support. 
Someone  was  coming  toward  him  in  a  grey  suit.  Karl? 
Karl?  Where  was  Karl?  That  must  be  Karl  now,  that 
must  be  Karl  now.  “Hi,  Karl.  Where  the  hell  you 
been?  Glad  you  came.  Do  you  have  a  cigarette?” 

But  the  man  in  the  grey  suit  only  kept  on  walking 
and  mumbled,  “Don’t  smoke.” 
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II 


My  eyes  are  not  black 
(But  when  in  the  dark  of  mirrors 
black,  shaving  the  black 
And  past  with  ties 

lie  down ,  darkling  .  .  . 

Then  they  are  blackened 
Tied  in  when  the  mirror  darkens  past 
shaving,  black  passing  to  lie 
Then  my  eyes  are  black 
But  my  eyes  are  not  black) 

BLACKEN! 

(Iced  I  in  the  instant  of  her  sight:  what  size 
Is  a  date  in  the  calendars  of  her  eyes?) 


iii 

I  see  us  standing  on  a  brink  of  darkling  age. 

Our  race  a  race  as  old  as  youth  has  always  been 
In  times  of  age-past-time.  O  has  this  stage 
The  sock-and-buskin  puppets  Argive  seen, 

Whose  master,  will  the  audience  have  their  stringed 
show, 

Manipulates  his  players  so  they  rage, 

Stare,  fall  prey  to  courtesy;  makes  mock  of  slow 
Death,  sees  Samson  shorn — but,  when  the  company’s 
amusement  flags, 

Divests  his  Dionysus  of  its  rags? 

I  know.  You  wait  upon  the  darkling  brink, 

And  it  seems  that  brinks  will  pass,  and  darkness  pall 
Upon  itself;  you  watch  the  glass,  and  drink 
As  much  as  can  be  drunk  in  age-past-time.  All 
Our  Hope  is  but  an  Icon  now;  beware 
The  fatty  euphemisms  of  her  breasts. 

The  dull  bundles  of  her  binding  hair. 

(Her  dim  eyes  mirror  all  our  passings,  shear 
Our  strengths — O  black  Delilahs  of  her  sight!) 

An  age  of  time-past-age  awaits  us  yet. 

There  is  still  time  to  turn  from  brinks  to  thresholds: 

Venus  rose  from  beating  oceans,  wet 

With  birth,  her  eyes  the  bright  speech  of  continents. 
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Are  slender  men 

And  long  bronze  women 

Smiling  in  strong  light. 

O  Odysseus, 

This  fruit  tastes  of  home  and  peace. 


The  Mutiny 


We  had  pulled  long 
On  the  oars  of  our  thin  black  ship. 
The  island  bade  us  welcome 
With  fine  sand  gritting 
Beneath  the  hull, 

and  they  met  us, 

Standing  at  the  edge  of  dense  green, 

Slender  men 

And  beautiful  women 

With  long  dreamy  faces,  smiling  whitely 

At  our  ragged  beards 

And  salt  encrusted  bodies. 

Salty  sores 

blistered  faces, 

Lips  cracked  with  croaking  voices. 

Earth  feels  unreal  to  men 
Who  have  rolled  with  the  deck, 

Who  long  have  sat  at  the  oars 
Pulling  hard  over  strange  seas, 

Yet  our  tight  small  world  was  real 
And  now  this  transition. 

We  have  been  long  upon  the  sea 
Our  crafty  leader 
And  this  fruit 

Odysseus, 

Tastes  of  home  and  peace. 

Let  us  speak  no  longer  of  Ithaca 
For  it  is  no  longer. 

The  cerulean  sea  is  vast, 

Unknown  horrors  await, 

while  here 


Yet,  you  have  stormed  ashore 
To  take  us  back, 

And  why? 

For  we  are  happy. 

Forgotten  Ilium’s  looted  wealth 
And  the  sea’s  alien  hostility. 

Yet  you  insist  we  are  not  happy. 

That  this  fruit  is  not  the  answer, 

That  you  would  return  us  from  dream 
To  life,  to  fevered  hours  at  the  oars, 

And  save  us  from  the  eatage  of  this  fruit 
The  taste  of  which  is  home  and  peace. 

Shrewd  Odysseus, 

Who  will  not  taste  of  this  fragile  food. 
You  give  the  lie. 

Your  dream  needs  oars. 

You  consider  not  us 
Who  are  happy. 

Be  wise  our  dark-browed  leader 
And  sit  with  us. 

For  Penelope  is  gray 
With  shriveled  breasts. 

Our  sons  will  storm  no  Ilium’s  towers. 

We  have  chosen,  Odysseus, 

So  think  no  more  of  our  returning 
To  your  dream, 

The  smell  of  which  is  decay 
And  death. 

We  have  chosen 

And  will  linger  here 

Among  the  slender  men 

And  long  bronze  women  of  dreamv  faces. 

And  this  fruit, 

O  steadfast  Odysseus, 

I  he  taste  of  which  is  home  and  peace. 
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FRED  CHAPPELL 


January 


This  wasn’t  as  long  ago  as  it  seems.  My  sister  was 
three  years  old  and  she  was  following  me  to  the  barn. 
It  was  very  cold.  When  the  wind  blew  it  hurt,  but 
there  was  not  very  much  wind.  It  hurt  too  when 
I  walked  fast,  the  cold  air  cutting  my  lungs  as  I 
breathed  more  deeply,  and  so  I  walked  slowly. 

Step  for  step  behind,  my  sister  whimpered.  She 
wore  only  a  little  dress  with  puffy  sleeves  smothered 
in  a  thin  blue  sweater.  She  had  long  blonde  curls,  and 
I  thought  they  were  brittle  because  it  was  so  cold, 
and  might  splinter  on  her  shoulders  like  golden 
icicles.  It  was  late  dusk  and  the  moon  was  yellow, 
bulgy  and  low  over  the  hills  of  the  pasture,  a  soft 
handful  of  butter. 

There  were  men  in  the  barn  I  had  never  seen. 
They  sat  on  sacks  of  crushed  corn  and  cottonseed  meal 
in  the  dimness.  They  looked  mute  and  solid.  Someone 
said,  “That’s  a  little  girl  behind  him.” 

One  of  the  men  rose  and  approached  slowly.  He 
was  tall,  and  his  grey  eyes  came  toward  me  in  the  dusk. 
His  hair  was  blonde,  but  not  as  yellow  as  my  sister’s. 
“Where  you  from,  boy?”  he  asked. 

“Home.” 

“Is  that  your  sister?” 

“Yes.  She’s  Sandra.  My  name  is  James.” 

“Don’t  she  have  something  more  than  that  to 
wear?” 

“I  told  her  not  to  come  with  me.” 

“You  better  strike  out,”  he  said.  “She’ll  freeze  to 
death  out  here.” 

“Strike  out?” 

“You  better  light  out  for  home.”  He  rubbed  his 
big  wrists.  “Hurry  up  and  go  on  before  she  freezes 
to  death.” 

“Come  on,”  I  told  her.  She  was  still  whimpering. 
Her  hands  were  scarlet,  smaller  and  fatter  than  mine. 
I  touched  her  hand  with  my  finger  and  it  felt  like 
paper.  There  were  small  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  her 
face  was  scared,  not  crying. 


1  started  back.  The  rocks  upon  the  road  were  cold. 
Once  1  didn’t  hear  her  whimpering  and  I  looked  and 
she  was  sitting  in  the  road.  In  the  dim  light  she  looked 
far  away.  1  went  to  her  and  took  her  elbows  and  made 
her  stand  up.  “Come  on,”  1  said  reproachfully,  “you’ll 
freeze  to  death.” 

We  went  on,  but  then  she  saw  a  great  log  beside 
the  road,  and  went  to  it  and  sat.  She  had  stopped 
whimpering,  but  her  eyes  had  become  larger.  They 
seemed  as  large  as  eggs.  “Please  come  on,”  I  said. 
“You’ll  freeze  to  death  out  here.” 

She  looked  up  at  me.  I  pulled  at  her.  Her  wrists 
felt  glassy  under  my  fingers.  “What  are  you  doing?” 

1  cried.  “Why  won’t  you  come  on?  You’ll  freeze  to 
death.”  I  couldn’t  move  her.  It  terrified  me  because 
I  thought  she  had  frozen  to  the  log. 

It  had  got  much  darker  and  the  moon  was  larger. 

I  jerked  her  again  and  again,  but  she  didn’t  get  up. 
Nothing  moved  in  her  face.  Two  small  tears  were  yet 
at  the  corner  of  each  eye.  She  looked  queer,  stone¬ 
like,  under  the  moonlight,  and  I  thought  something 
terrible  had  happened  to  her. 

“What  are  you  doing  to  her?  Why  don’t  you  leave 
her  alone?” 

My  father  suddenly  appeared  behind  me,  huge  and 
black  in  the  moonlight.  He  too  had  a  small  tear  in 
each  eye.  He  was  breathing  heavily  in  a  big  jacket. 
White  plumes  of  breath  bannered  in  the  air. 

“What  makes  you  hurt  her?  What  gets  into  you?” 

She  raised  her  arms,  and  he  gathered  her  to  his 
jacket,  holding  her  in  both  his  arms  as  in  a  nest. 
She  knotted  herself  against  his  chest,  curling  spon¬ 
taneously. 

He  turned  his  back  toward  the  moon  and  strode. 
Sometimes  I  had  to  trot  to  keep  up,  and  I  continued 
in  the  limp-like  pace  until  we  reached  home. 

“Open  the  door,”  my  father  said  hoarsely,  like 
corduroy. 

My  mother  stood  waiting  inside  and  looked 
through  my  head  at  my  sister,  red  in  my  father’s  arms. 
“What  happened?”  she  asked.  Her  mouth  thinned. 

I  went  to  the  brown  stove  and  put  my  hand  flat 
against  its  side,  and  it  seemed  a  long  time  before  its 
heat  burned  me.  My  face  began  to  tickle. 

“What  were  they  doing?” 

I  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  at  the  moon 
huge  and  yellow  behind  the  skinny  maple  branches. 
A  dim  spot  emerged  from  the  window  pane  as  I 
breathed,  and  as  I  stood  there  it  got  larger  and  larger, 
like  a  grey  flower  unfolding,  until  it  obscured  the 
total  moon. 
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ROBERT  FORTI 


The  Essence  of  Laughter 


"The  earth  trembled ,  and  suddenly  the  Barbarians 
saw  bearing  down  upon  them  in  one  straight  line , 
all  the  Carthaginian  elephants,  ivitl)  their  tusks 
gilded,  ears  painted  blue,  sheathed  in  bronze,  shaking 
abon  their  purple  caparison  the  leather  towers  in 
each  of  which  were  three  archers  holding  large  drawn 
bows. 

"The  soldiers  scarcely  had  time  to  seize  their  arms, 
they  were  ranged  at  random,  froze n  with  terror,  and 
helpless  from  indecision. 

..  The  elephants  plunged  into  the  phalanxes  like 
wild  boars  through  clumps  of  grasses.” 

— Flaubert — Salammbo 

THIS  IS  THE  BEGINNING? 

Picasso,  like  all  other  great  artists  is  a  catalyst. 
He  changes  things  around  him,  he  induces  new  dimen¬ 
sions  and  rejuvenates  old  motifs  without  any  change 
in  his  vision.  The  method  changes  but  not  the  vision. 

Great  pictures  cannot  deal  with  the  personal.  They 
must  touch  everyone  in  their  time  dimension.  Picasso 
painted  his  great  picture  during  the  month  of  May, 
1937,  soon  after  the  catastrophe  of  Guernica  village  in 
the  Basque.  (This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  paragraph.)  This  was  a  stimulus  to 
Picasso;  it  pushed  him  to  his  heroic  limit.  And  we 
have  the  Guernica. 

Juan  Larrea  cites  three  great  paintings  which  he 
classifies  as  apocalyptic:  Michelangelo’s  The  Last 
Judgement,  Gericault’s  The  Raft  of  the  Medusa,  and 
Picasso’s  Guernica. 

Why  does  the  Guernica  fall  into  such  varied  com¬ 
pany? 

Contrary  to  the  opening  statement  and  paradoxi¬ 
cally  within  its  limits,  Picasso’s  vision  underwent  a 
psuedo-metamorphosis  during  that  month. 

This  false  moulting  was  analogous  to  the  first  being 
ever  to  breathe  air.  Possibly  it  broke  water  only  once 
and  breathed  what  was  above.  Then  it  went  below 
again  because  it  was  content  below.  The  knowledge 
of  the  breath,  though,  did  not  cease.  Picasso’s  vision 
went  beyond  the  vision  itself  and  then  retreated,  for 
it  was  just  not  suited  for  that  kind  of  air.  It  was  con¬ 


tent  below.  And  we  have  the  Guernica  as  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  that  enlightenment. 

Picasso's  vision  as  the  Guernica  encompasses  the 
whole  present  as  an  application  to  the  future.  For  the 
present  surely  holds  clues  to  the  future  for  those  who 
want  to  find  them  out  (or  have  the  clues  search  them 
out)  . 

Vision! 

Vision  made  Picasso  swing  the  Bull’s  head  around 
and  throw  the  Horse’s  head  up  in  its  place.  It  made 
him  create  a  dove  out  of  what  was  once  the  Bull’s 
back.  A  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  painting  shows 
a  completeness  in  each  direction  Picasso  took.  Drastic 
changes  were  made.  (This  is  common  with  Picasso, 
who  changes  his  plan  of  painting  sometimes  when  the 
painting  is  half  or  even  completely  finished  with  some¬ 
thing  entirely  new  emerging  from  the  canvas.  A  lesser 
example,  all  are,  than  the  Guernica  is  a  portrait  of  the 
painter’s  wife,  Eva,  which  was  projected  from  a  rather 
conventional  beginning  into  a  very  statuesque  ‘de¬ 
formity’.)  His  hand  moved  under  his  vision’s  direc¬ 
tion,  not  his  mind’s  nor  his  emotion’s,  but  something 
much  deeper.  His  very  essence,  his  raison  d’etre  was 
commanded.  He  was  helpless  in  the  new  air.  He  even 
tells  or  hints  this  ‘fact’  when  he  suggests  a  study  be 
made  of  the  successive  stages  of  this  painting. 

The  Guernica  is  apocalyptic.  It  is  a  gargantuan 
prophecy  similar  to  The  Raft  of  the  Medusa  and  The 
Last  Judgment. 

The  very  scope  of  the  painting  shows  a  giant  of 
subconscious  and  conscious  intellect.  Unlike  Van 
Gogh’s  Garden  of  Dr.  Gachet,  the  Guernica  is  very 
Christian  about  the  emotion  it  produces.  Alas,  that 
is  the  only  way  the  painting’s  meaning  can  be  inter¬ 
preted.  Picasso  realizes  the  world  in  this  way. 

Imagine  non-real  things  expressed  through  one 
man’s  imagination  into  reality.  It  is  the  way  Picasso 
sees  it.  The  way  a  man  sees  something  and  expresses 
that  seeing  can  be  totally  different.  Memory,  emo¬ 
tion,  vision  in  a  great  chorale  direct  the  painter’s  hand. 
And  one  more  thing:  the  way  it  should  look  in  order 
that  the  painter’s  vision  be  fulfilled.  Only  in  this  light 
can  the  enormity  of  the  Guernica  be  seen.  Its  very 
existence  perceived. 

With  a  style  gleaned  from  both  Paris  cafes  and 
the  rock  drawings  of  ancient  civilizations  (the  con¬ 
ceptual  pattern)  ,  with  a  dimension  which  conceivably 
could  encompass  the  whole  divergence  of  civilization 
to  the  present,  with  a  symbolism  which  goes  from  the 
ancient  sexual  worship  of  the  bull  through  medieval 
Christianity  (the  chrism) ,  to  the  electric  bulb,  and 
not  devoid  of  the  modern  complexity  of  painting  in 
presenting  an  augmented  tributary  of  Byzantine  per¬ 
spective,  the  Guernica  will  leave  its  indelible  mark 
on  the  greater  apocalyptic  paintings  to  come. 

A  good  story,  eh!  All  lies! 
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TOM  JONES:  The  Conscious  Art 
of  Henry  Fielding 

There  are  two  delightfully  distinct  worlds  con¬ 
tained  in  Henry  Fielding’s  Tom  Jones,  the  first  novel 
in  the  English  language — or  at  least,  so  its  author 
claimed.  There  is  the  complex  and  highly  patterned 
world  of  Tom  and  Sophia;  and  there  is  the  one  in 
which  Mr.  Fielding  and  his  critic  move  and  communi¬ 
cate,  figuratively  speaking.  It  is  the  world  of  the  “dear 
reader.” 

In  early  novels,  and  especially  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  author  frequently  dropped  the  as¬ 
sumed  role  of  omniscient  narrator  to  turn  and  face 
the  reader  squarely  and  demand  that  his  attention  be 
called  away  from  the  characters  to  the  person  of  the 
author  himself.  The  frank  appeal  for  an  explicit  un¬ 
derstanding  between  creator  and  viewer  is  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  appears  less  in  the  novel  of  more 
modern  times.  Our  realism  is  sacrosanct  today;  to 
ruffle  the  apearance  of  reality  is  considered  something 
akin  to  blasphemy,  or  at  the  very  least,  an  unsophisti¬ 
cated  indiscretion. 

Aesthetically  speaking,  there  is  with  any  art  me¬ 
dium  an  assumption  that  a  bond  of  communication 
exists  between  the  creator  and  the  critic.  For  the  most 
part,  this  communication  has  remained  in  its  covert, 
untouched  state,  subordinated  to  the  higher  demands 
of  artistic  reality.  As  the  novel  grew,  its  progenitors 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  establish  an  understanding 
between  themselves  and  the  reader;  this  whole  subject 
of  aesthetic  communication  in  literature  leads  to  fas¬ 
cinating  speculation.  Mr.  Fielding’s  blunt  and  rather 
quaint  approach  to  personal  contact  with  his  readers 
is  more  than  a  literary  curiosity;  an  examination  of 
his  numerous  essays  within  Tom  Jones  reveals  both 
his  conception  of  the  literary  form  of  the  novel,  and 
also  the  influence  these  essays  had  in  the  actual  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  narrative. 

The  fact  that  the  two  worlds  are  distinct  does  not 
presuppose  the  fact  that  they  are  unrelated.  In  fact, 


quite  the  opposite  is  true.  The  two  cannot  be  sepa¬ 
rated,  as  some  editors  have  assumed,  without  distort¬ 
ing  the  narrative.  To  put  it  simply,  if  somewhat 
dogmatically:  an  understanding  of  the  essays,  which 
were  written  as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole,  leads 
to  a  clearer  understanding  of  what  Fielding  was  try¬ 
ing  to  do  as  he  wrote  his  history  of  Tom.  It  lifts  the 
story  from  the  level  of  simple  narrative  so  that  it 
becomes  an  interpretation,  as  well  as  an  imitation,  of 
life.  It  lends  to  characterization,  action,  plot,  and  inci¬ 
dent  a  direction  and  a  worldview.  Granted,  in  many 
novels,  these  qualities  are  inherent  in  the  narrative 
elements,  it  may  be  deprecating  to  imply  that  Field¬ 
ing’s  narrative  lacks  direction;  yet,  however  uncom¬ 
fortable  the  modern  reader  may  be  within  the  “dear 
reader”  form,  one  must  admit  that  the  explicit  state¬ 
ment  of  direction  and  motive  lends  force  to  the  story. 
And  one  must  remember  that  the  novel  was  still  in 
its  embryonic  stages  and  was  struggling  for  a  standing 
in  the  literary  world. 

In  his  dedicatory  letter  to  George  Lyttleton,  Field¬ 
ing  states  his  overall  purpose  in  writing  Tom  Jones; 
it  is  a  familiar  statement,  typical  of  the  reforming 
nature  of  much  eighteenth  century  writing,  and  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  Addison  and  Steele  in  the  Tatler  and 
Spectator  papers.  His  intention  is  to  “recommend 
goodness  and  innocence”  and  to  “engage  a  stronger 
motive  to  human  action  in  her  (virtue’s)  favor,  by 
convincing  men  that  their  true  interest  directs  them 
to  her.”  He  has  chosen  the  narrative  form,  “for  an 
example  is  a  kind  of  picture,  in  which  virtue  becomes, 
as  it  were,  an  object  of  sight,  and  strikes  us  with  an 
idea  of  that  loveliness,  which  Plato  asserts  there  is  in 
her  naked  charms.”  Furthermore,  he  vows  that  “I  have 
employed  all  the  wit  and  humor  of  which  I  am  master 
in  the  following  history;  wherein  I  have  endeavored 
to  laugh  mankind  out  of  their  favourite  follies  and 
vices.”  This  last  sounds  especially  like  the  Spectator. 

It  is  easily  discernible  by  the  end  of  the  first  in¬ 
troductory  essay  that  Fielding’s  central  concern  is  to 
present  his  own  conception  of  man.  His  subject,  he 
says,  is  simply  human  nature.  But  human  nature  is 
hardly  a  static  subject;  it  immediately  occurs  to  the 
critic  that  he  is  most  likely  to  come  to  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  narrative  only  if  he  reads  on  with  a 
consciousness  that  characterization  and  interpretation 
of  motives  will  be  more  fully  developed  and  far  more 
important  than  will  be  plot  or  any  other  element  in 
the  novel.  He  will  expect  to  be  confronted  with  a 
concept  of  mankind,  an  analysis  of  humanity,  which  is 
distinctive  with  Fielding. 

Fielding’s  views  of  human  nature  are  found  largely 
within  the  story  itself.  There  are  only  a  few  of  the 
introductory  essays  wholly  concerned  with  the  nature 
of  men,  and  there  are  contained  in  the  other  essays 
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onlv  hints  of  Fielding's  attitudes.  Certainly  a  complete 
knowledge  of  his  presentation  of  human  nature  can 
be  attained  only  with  a  familiarity  with  both  the 
narrative  and  the  essays.  But  in  those  sections  where 
he  explicitly  states  his  own  beliefs,  1  think  that  the 
emphasis  is  part  of  a  conscious  effort  to  make  even 
more  obvious  his  central  assumption  about  character. 

Romantic  love  is  the  central  theme  of  the  history 
of  Tom  Jones,  and  Fielding  devoted  one  of  his  essays 
Book  Y 1)  wholly  to  a  discussion  of  his  own  views. 
He  begins  with  a  direct  assertion:  love  is  a  passion 
which  undeniably  exists  and  is  a  dominant  factor  in 
life:  he  declares  that  those  who  deny  its  existence  are 
onl\  suffering  the  effects  of  a  bad  mind  or  an  un¬ 
observant  nature.  But  Fielding  is  not  sentimental,  nor 
is  he  insensitive  to  reality,  for  he  makes  four  conces¬ 
sions  to  those  who  would  disagree  with  him.  With  a 
light  touch  of  irony,  he  agrees  first  that  those  who  do 
not  believe  in  love  may  indeed  have  never  experienced 
it  themselves.  He  then  makes  clear  the  distinction 
between  lust  and  love,  asserting  that  appetite  is  not 
love,  but  only  selfishness.  His  last  two  concessions 
display  very  well  Fielding’s  “modern”  views.  He  claims 
that  love  mav  be  satisfied  equally  with  both  the  more 
delicate  and  the  grosser  appetites,  and  that  love,  when 
directed  to  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex,  necessarily 
calls  on  the  appetites  of  the  flesh  for  complete  fulfill¬ 
ment.  Fielding  was  no  extreme  idealist  and,  his  por¬ 
trayal  of  Tom  makes  this  quite  clear,  but  this  brief 
analysis  of  love  is  proof  of  the  fact  that  Tom’s  virtuous 
purposes  could  not  overcome  his  basic  common  sense. 

But  Fielding  was  not  completely  lacking  in  ideal¬ 
ism.  As  he  asserts,  it  is  easier  to  believe  in  evil  than 
to  have  faith  in  virtue;  nevertheless,  he  declares  the 
existence  of  a  love  born  of  gratitude  and  esteem,  a 
“pure  love”  which  may  exist  without  the  gratification 
of  the  desires,  and  which  finds  its  fulfillment  in  its 
contribution  to  the  happiness  of  others.  This  love  is 
in  the  tradition  of  popular  eighteenth  century  Shaftes- 
burian  philosophy:  i.e.,  the  virtue  of  benevolent  love 
is  its  own  reward. 

Virtue,  almost  as  much  as  love,  is  a  dominant 
theme  in  this  novel.  While  Fielding  does  not  write  a 
full  dissertation  on  virtue,  his  views  are  an  integral 
part  of  a  number  of  other  discussions;  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  virtue  in  specific  individuals  reappears  con¬ 
stantly  in  both  story  and  essay.  As  with  love,  Fielding 
avoids  putting  himself  in  a  sentimental  or  unrealistic 
position.  While  he  retains  his  idealism  concerning 
virtue,  asserting  that  it  can  exist,  unalloyed  by  selfish¬ 
ness  or  desire,  he  also  maintains  a  balanced  picture  of 
the  human  scene.  Nor  does  he  fall  into  the  facile  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  so  many  reformers  become  involved;  he 
denies  that  virtue  is  always  rewarded  and  evil  always 
punished.  His  idealism  is  balanced  with  a  healthy 


realism  and  good  common  sense,  again.  Consequently 
he  has  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  reasoning  reader. 

Fielding’s  objectivity  in  the  face  of  a  high  moral 
purpose  gives  all  his  writing  an  exuberant  and  almost 
lusty  quality.  Although  seldom  placed  on  their  level 
of  renown  or  greatness,  his  portrayal  of  varied  types 
of  men  classifies  him  as  a  humanist  in  the  tradition 
of  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare.  With  obvious  enjoyment 
in  the  process,  he  creates  a  world  of  characters  high 
and  low,  of  every  quality,  and  of  varying  degrees  of 
“good”  and  “bad.”  And  in  the  essays,  notably  in  the 
one  in  which  he  draws  a  comparison  between  the 
world  and  the  stage  (a  worn  metaphor,  to  be  sure)  he 
carefully  classifies  the  groups  in  contemporary  society. 
With  skillful  irony,  and  with  brevity,  he  creates  here 
a  good  picture  of  the  eighteenth  century  world  from 
the  box  to  the  pit.  Although  he  obviously  is  moraliz¬ 
ing  here,  his  portrayal  is  both  sensitive  and  accurate. 
Because  he  satirizes,  refraining  from  preaching,  his 
criticism  is  not  only  artistic  but  deadly.  And  his  con¬ 
demnation  of  evil  is  complemented  by  a  cheerful 
amusement  at  the  folly  of  men.  He  is  not  above 
laughter,  not  above  laughing  at  his  own  weaknesses. 
(He  is  unafraid  to  admit  ruefully  that  he  may  have 
to  waken  his  reader  at  intervals;  his  candor  charms 
the  reader.) 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  aspect  of  Fielding’s 
portrayal  of  human  nature,  more  than  his  picture 
of  society,  is  his  grasp  of  the  variety  contained  within 
the  individual.  The  panorama  of  man  is  a  necessity  to 
literature  or  reform;  but  in  a  work  with  a  moral  pur¬ 
pose  both  the  best  and  the  worst  sides  of  human  nature 
is  which  contains  men  who  within  themselves  display 
the  product  of  a  highly  intelligent  and  admirable 
mind.  It  is  this  kind  of  sensitivity  which  marks  the 
difference  between  a  medieval  morality  play  and  a 
play  like  King  Lear.  Fielding’s  actual  characteriza¬ 
tions  make  his  concept  of  human  nature  very  clear; 
but  his  insistence,  when  he  speaks  directly  to  the 
reader,  on  this  concept  of  complexity  in  the  individual 
reveals  how  important  the  idea  was  to  him.  Again 
and  again,  as  in  his  comparison  of  the  world  and  the 
stage,  he  asserts  that  one  evil  act  does  not  make  a 
villain.  He  also  makes  the  statement  that  the  presence 
of  faults  in  a  virtuous  character  makes  that  character’s 
virtues  stand  out  all  the  more,  appearing  not  only 
more  real,  but  more  virtuous.  As  for  the  moral  pur¬ 
poses,  the  author  can  be  more  successful  than  with 
flat  moralistic  types  for  characters,  for  the  reader 
cannot  identify  himself  with  such  people.  The  reader 
is  not  overwhelmed  with  Pollyannaish  saintliness,  but 
is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  virtue  is  attainable, 
reasonable,  a  practical  aspect  of  life.  Artistically  and 
didactically,  the  author  is  successful.  Fielding  con¬ 
sciously  wrote  Tom  Jones  this  way,  and  he  was  right 
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— his  humanistic  approach  to  character  was  largely 
responsible  for  his  immediate  success,  and  for  his 
continuing  success. 

This  brings  us  to  Fielding’s  literary  theories.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discuss 
Fielding’s  concepts  of  human  nature  without  ven¬ 
turing  into  his  attitudes  towards  the  novel  form,  for 
his  approach  to  writing  was  a  totally  humanistic  one. 
How  he  wrote  was  a  direct  result  of  what  he  thought 
of  human  nature.  He  constantly  returned  in  his  essays 
to  a  discussion  of  what  he  was  attempting  to  do  with 
his  new  “prosai-comic-epic”  of  Tom  Jones.  Most  in¬ 
teresting  are  his  discussions  of  first,  the  attributes  of 
the  novelist,  and  second,  the  role  of  the  novelist  as 
manipulator  of  men. 

It  is  a  rare  man  who  has  both  the  imagination 
to  invent  a  good  story  and  the  skill  to  tell  it  well. 
These  two  qualities  together  constituted  Fielding’s 
goal.  Those  attributes  which,  to  his  way  of  thinking, 
give  a  man  a  basis  for  writing  well  are:  genius,  learn¬ 
ing,  conversation  and  a  good  heart.  Some  analysis  of 
these  reveals  the  depth  of  Fielding’s  humanism. 

By  genius,  he  seems  to  mean  the  natural  ability 
to  discern  a  spontaneous  sensitivity  and  perceptive¬ 
ness  to  the  world  around.  He  calls  it  “invention”  and 
“judgment,”  qualified  'simply  as  “discovery.”  But 
natural  genius  must  be  “sharpened”  by  training;  a 
thorough  education  in  history  and  belles  lettres  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  raw  material  from  which  an  author 
works.  But  to  write  of  men,  the  author  must  have 
traversed  the  market-place.  The  pedant  of  the  prover¬ 
bial  ivory  tower  cannot  know  men;  experience,  the 
first-hand  knowledge  of  mankind,  is  a  primary  requi¬ 
site  to  the  man  who  would  undertake  to  explore  the 
realities  of  man’s  mind  and  heart.  Behind  all  this 
there  must  be  a  good  heart,  for  the  man  who  is  dog¬ 
matically  pessimistic  or  who  narrowly  confines  man 
to  sainthood  is  doomed  artistically.  His  good  heart 
must  give  him  both  the  idealism  of  faith  and  the  com¬ 
passion  of  humor.  The  good  heart  gives  the  author  a 
very  real  sanity  as  he  writes.  As  has  been  asserted, 
Fielding  took  his  own  advice  quite  well. 

As  the  historian  constructs  his  plot  and  manipu¬ 
lates  his  characters,  he  must  remain  a  realist.  Here 
we  are  not  contending  with  moral  realism  in  char¬ 
acterization  so  much  as  we  are  dealing  with  the  em¬ 
pirical  facts  of  existence  in  action.  In  his  essay  on  the 


“marvelous”  in  literature,  Fielding  discusses  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  credulity.  In  his  imitation  of  life.  Fielding  in¬ 
structs  the  writer  to  stay  within  the  bounds  of  not  only 
the  possible,  but  also  the  probable.  Human  beings  are 
funny,  he  says;  when  we  describe  a  great  virtue,  we 
are  faced  with  the  blunt  fact  that  the  world  is  apt  to 
lie  cynical.  In  order  to  keep  the  interest  of  the  reader, 
the  writer  must  never  strain  his  credulity,  especially 
as  he  describes  the  virtue  in  man.  What  is  most  sig¬ 
nificant  here  is  Fielding’s  insistence  that  the  writer 
exert  control  over  his  own  power  as  manipulator;  as 
he  writes  of  men,  he  must  submit  to  the  discipline  of 
the  realities  of  the  actual  world.  Devices  such  as  coin¬ 
cidence  should  not  be  overworked.  (Here  is  one  of  a 
few  places  where  Fielding  seems  to  have  forgotten  to 
apply  his  own  advice  to  the  writer  to  himself.)  Ad¬ 
mitting  that  coincidence  is  perhaps  easier,  making 
didactic  writing  easier,  Fielding  points  out  that  in  the 
final  analysis,  reality  carries  with  it  far  greater  force. 
Actual  men  and  women  move  within  the  bounds  of 
reality;  again  he  is  emphasizing  a  good  point.  The 
reader  should  be  able  to  immerse  himself  in  the  world 
of  the  story  as  well  as  to  identify  himself  with  each 
of  the  characters.  The  characters  should  not  be  shad¬ 
ows  of  men  and  women  who  remain  under  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  their  creator,  but  should  be  three-dimen¬ 
sional  in  themselves,  moving  in  a  three-dimensional 
world. 

What  Fielding  has  done  with  his  “dear  reader” 
sections  is  to  construct  a  firm  basis  for  this  novel  in 
particular,  and  for  the  novel  as  an  art  form.  If  much 
of  what  he  says  sounds  familiar  to  the  modern  ear, 
it  is  because  his  are  ideas  which  have  been  tested  with 
the  use  and  abuse  of  time,  as  the  novel  has  grown  to 
the  point  where  it  dominates  the  literary  world  today. 
Style  has  changed,  and  will  continue  to  change;  the 
principle  remains  intact. 

Mr.  Fielding’s  concept  of  man  and  his  concept  of 
his  medium  form  the  pith  of  the  whole  eight  hundred 
pages  of  incident,  description,  characterizations,  and 
plot,  not  to  mention  some  strain,  the  result  of  coin¬ 
cidence  and  repetition,  and  verbosity.  This  is  the 
basis  on  which  the  extended  narrative  could  become 
the  modern  novel,  an  interpretation  of  life.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  human  nature,  its  location  a  world  of  concrete 
reality,  its  interpreter  a  man  of  sanity,  wisdom,  humor, 
and  the  charm  of  human  frailty.  A  propitious  begin¬ 
ning,  to  be  sure. 
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Les  Plaisirs  de  la  Porle 


Kings  don't  touch  doors. 

They  aren’t  acquainted  with  this  joy:  gently  or  rudely  to  push  before 
themselves  one  of  these  grand  intimate  panels,  to  pull  it  back  against  them, 
putting  it  in  place — to  hold  a  door  in  one’s  arm. 

.  .  .  The  joy  of  seizing  by  its  porcelain  naval  one  of  the  high  obstacles 
of  a  room,  this  quick  man-to-man  struggle  which  for  an  instant  checks  one’s 
progress,  the  eye  opens  and  the  whole  body  adjusts  to  its  new  apartments. 

With  a  friendly  hand  he  holds  it  yet,  before  shutting  it  definitely  and 
enclosing  himself — the  strong,  well-oiled  spring  of  the  lock  agreeably 
assures  him. 


—From  Le  Parti  Pris  des  Choses 
By  Francis  Ponge 
Trans,  by  F.  Chappell 
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given  you  quick  and  guaran¬ 
teed  service.  It  has  been  easy 
for  us  because  we  enjoy  serv¬ 
ing  you. 

Come  by!  You  are  valued 
customers! 

Diamonds  Watches 
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JEWELERS 
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Say  what  you  mean  with  the  best¬ 
selling  guide  to  clear,  concise  writing. 


THE  ELEMENTS 
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by  Wm.  Strunk,  Jr.,  and 
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The  slim,  trim  look  in  current  styling  was  created  on  the 
American  campus.  To  match  this  modern  elegance,  Hamilton 
has  fashioned  watches  which  truly  complement  this  bright, 
young  look.  And,  because  they’re  Hamilton  watches,  you’ll  find 
them  dependable,  accurate,  a  joy  to  own  for  years  to  come. 
At  Hamilton  Jewelers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Hamilton  Watch 
Company,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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creator  of  the  world’s  first  electric  watch 


the 

October ,  i960 

archive 

.  .  .  would  never  have  appeared 
except  for  the  kind  offices  of 
Sue  Chappell,  Wallace  Kauf¬ 
man,  Reynolds  Price,  and  Ed 
Norris.  These  persons  contri¬ 
buted  transportation,  time,  and 
understanding.  U nfortunately , 
there  is  no  reward  commensu¬ 
rate  with  their  services,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  a  medal  or  a  potted 
plant,  I  hope  they  will  receive 
my  most  honest  thanks. 

The  deadline  for  material  for 
the  December  Archive  is  Octo¬ 
ber  27.  There  will  be  a  public 
reading,  a  kind  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  poll,  of  this  material  in  the 
Green  Room  of  East  Duke 
Building,  October  31,  7:30 
p.m.  Material  is  badly  needed. 

Instar  Montis 

— Tacitus 


*  Weatherproof.  Waterproof,  dustproof.  provided  original  seal  is  properly  restored  if  opened  for  servicing. 
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“So  sweet,  the 
sense  faints  picturing  them!” 
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And  that’s  what  I  can’t  understand.  I  can  guess 
maybe  it’s  how  the  life  is,  how  they  like  being  in 
front  of  people,  wearing  dress  clothes,  making  the 
nighttime  over  into  daytime,  being  known  as  a  musi- 
cianer.  Maybe  it’s  some  of  all  those  things.  But  you 
put  that  all  together  and  it’s  still  no  music. 
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JIM  CARPENTER 


And  Now  The  Undead 


as  now  the  undead  walk  the  earth 
(pretending  death)  knowing  each  step, 
conversant  with  each  stone  they  pass 
(as  stone — only  stone); 

each-all  they  look  through  air 
as  if  it  were  indeed 
definitely  air  (and  if,  to  them 

no  mountain  is  in  sight,  no  mountain  will  be  seen, 
but  air) 

but  youandi 

know  that  the  world  has  just  been  born 
and  needs  (perhaps  as  much  as  namelessness) 
a  name. 

and  so  we’ll  kiss  (is  what  we  do) 
each  other’s  beings 
without  fear  and  climb 
for  mountains  mixed  in  air 
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As  seen  in 
Vogue 
Seventeen) 
Bride's  Magazine 
Modern  Bride] 
The  New  Yorker 
House  Beautiful 
House  &  Carden, 
--and  Glomouq 


of  "The  Bride's  Registry  Of  Table  Appointments"  to:  Lunt  Sterling,  Dept.  C-2,  Greenfield,  Massachusetts. 


Write  for  literature  and 


begins. 

And  among 
its  most 
precious  treasures, 

her  lovely  service  oJ 


JUDY  GADDY 


1. 

I  love  God  and  deny  his  existence.  1  am  a 
gamesman  with  a  conscience.  I  am  a  sufferer 
who  finds  joy  in  living.  Those  who  have  found 
me  out  dare  not  expose  me  for  fear  of  revealing 
themselves. 

He  is  from  West  Haven,  Connecticut;  born  fuly 
6,  1920.  He  says  that,  as  a  child,  he  was  a  day- 
dreamer;  that  he  was  quite  interested  in  art;  but  that 
he  never  dreamed  of  becoming  an  artist. 

II. 

Hushed  by  the  air  of  a  meadowlark 
Stilled  by  the  sound  of  a  starlit  night 
Grown  to  a  quiet  by  nature’s  song 
I  cry  my  name 

Wracked  by  the  pain  of  emptiness 
Toiled  by  the  trees  that  fruitless  bear 
Wrought  with  despair  at  evening  time 
I  cry  my  name 

Held  in  a  hollow  within  myself 
Contained  in  a  vessel  unpurged  by  blood 
Removed  from  the  flux  of  the  universe 
I  cry  in  vain 

Africa,  Sicily  and  war  replaced  his  Newr  England 
boyhood:  Broderson  served  with  the  Air  Force  from 
1941  until  1945.  During  these  years,  he  also  traveled 
Italy,  Scotland,  England,  France,  and  Germany.  By 
1945,  he  knew  well — as  did  so  many  others — what 
war  was  like.  He  did  not  speak  of  this,  only  agreeing 
that  war  imprints  men. 

III. 

O  plagued  Jesus  of  the  many-sided  face 
Man’s  nemesis — yet  one  faint  hope 
Accord  me  yet  oblivion’s  grace 
Or  balance-wheel  the  tumult  of  my  soul 
During  the  first  two  years  after  the  war  he  found 
himself  at  many  different  jobs.  But  in  1947,  largely 
by  accident,  he  entered  Duke  as  an  undergraduate.  He 
left  in  1950,  having  graduated  with  an  A.  B.  Degree 
in  Fine  Arts,  and  went  to  the  State  University  of 
Iowa.  Two  years  later,  he  returned  to  Duke  as  Instruc¬ 
tor  of  Studio  Courses,  having  received  his  M.F.A.  de¬ 
gree  in  painting  from  Iowa.  He  became,  in  1957, 
Assistant  Professor. 

IV. 

The  terror  of  life  and  death  besiege  me 
During  my  most  unguarded  hour 
The  night  realm 


When  1  lie  in  bed  pretending 
The  sword  two-edged  of  realness  merge 
Sharper  for  the  single  view 
And  death 

My  partner  comes  abides  unending. 

Through  a  mirror  the  breath  is  drawn 
Distended  first  sucked  back  with  greater  force 
Until 

The  image  fades  in  natal  blending 
Broderson  has,  of  course,  other  interests,  personal 
likes  and  dislikes.  He  reads  a  great  deal,  for  instance, 
and  admires  the  poems  of  Swinburne.  He  is  chiefly 
interested  in  Swinburne’s  preoccupation  with  primi- 
genially  powerful  themes,  e.g.,  death.  Reading  is  a 
stimulation  for  Broderson.  His  painting,  “Waste¬ 
lands,”  was  partially  the  result  of  his  having  just  read 
Eliot’s  poem.  Also,  he  often  listens  to  music  as  he 
paints,  and  enjoys  Bach  and  Mozart  in  especial.  Beck¬ 
mann,  Munch,  Nolde,  and  Kirchner  are  among  the 
painters  he  finds  most  interesting. 

He  is  besides  very  devoted  to  his  family.  Married 
in  1945,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Broderson  have  a  son  who  is 
now  sixteen,  and  two  girls,  seven  and  six  years  old. 

One  must  add  that  he  is  also  an  “instructor,”  but 
he  insists  that  the  word  must  be  used  in  a  special 
sense. 

V.  Broderson  often  works  on  several  paintings  simul¬ 
taneously.  He  claims,  however,  that  this  method  has 
disadvantages,  because  if  any  one  painting  is  to  be 
sustained  the  painter  must  necessarily  sustain  his  own 
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effort  toward  that  painting — something  difficult  to 
do  if  one’s  effort  is  widespread. 

His  painting  is  done  largely  in  earth-colors,  dull 
greens,  greys,  ochres,  browns,  on  large  canvases  which 
he  himself  prepares  by  sizing,  priming,  and  stretch¬ 
ing. 

VI. 

Anchored  alone  in  the  valley  of  night 
Angel  of  mercy  press  thy  lips  upon  me 
Touch  the  inmost  pain 
And  bring  the  light 

What  Broderson  has  to  say  about  his  own  work 
is  brief  and  plain:  he  remains  uncommitted  to  any 
particular  manner  of  painting  and  drawing;  he  must 
“feel  his  way  around  for  a  while  yet.’’  He  believes 
in  the  importance  of  the  work  he  has  done  until  this 
time,  but  only  in  terms  of  what  is  later  to  come.  His 
work  up  to  now  is  the  root  from  which  the  truly 
mature  artist  may  be  able  to  grow.  'The  sky  is  the 
limit,”  he  says  quietly. 

VII. 

Therefore  now  at  thy  feet  I  abide  for  a  season 
in  silence.  I  know 

I  shall  die  as  my  fathers  died,  and  sleep  as  they 
sleep;  even  so. 

Photographs  by  Lee  Stewart 


For  the  glass  of  the  years  is  brittle  wherein  we 
gaze  for  a  span; 

A  little  sotd  for  a  little  bears  up  this  corpse 
which  is  man. 

So  long  1  endure,  no  longer;  and  laugh  not 
again,  neither  weep. 

For  there  is  no  God  found  stronger  than  death; 
and  death  is  a  sleep. 

Swinburne:  “Hymn  to  Proserpine” 

The  question  of  the  meaning  of  an  artist’s  work 
is  a  fair  question  only  when  fairly  asked.  Any  artist’s 
product  is  only  his  “outer”  reiteration  (or  reflection, 
or  opinion)  of  his  own  “in-being.”  And  since  the 
artist  is  a  human  being,  he  iterates  this  inside  us  all. 
The  artist  is  man,  completely  in  his  complexity,  trying 
to  realize  his  self. 

No  one  can  demand  of  the  artist  an  explication  of ( 
the  “meaning”  of  his  work;  the  work  is  its  own  mean¬ 
ing,  and  means  nothing  other  than  itself.  Perhaps 
someone  might  find  the  statement  “The  sky’s  the 
limit”  an  untruth,  saying  that  man  is  litmited,  merely 
by  the  fact  that  he  lives.  But  some  have  the  courage  to 
recognize  limits  as  relative;  they  know  that  their  lives 
are  relative.  They  know  that  death  is  the  only  limit. 
Yet,  even  knowing  this,  they  still  care  to  create.  Their 
interest  is  in  what  is  to  come. 

VIII.  Selected  List  of  Exhibitions  arid  Honors 
One  Man  Shows:  Mint  Museum,  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
1951 

Allied  Arts,  Durham,  1955 

N.  C.  State  Art  Gallery,  1957,  1960 

Exhibitions:  N.  C.  State  Art  Gallery,  1949,  1952, 

1953,  1960 

Southeastern  Annual,  Atlanta, 

1950,  1954,  1960 

Des  Moines  Art  Center,  1951 
Kansas  City,  1951 
Painting  of  Year  Exhibit,  Atlanta, 
1958 

Penn.  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  1951, 
1953 

Butler  Art  Institute,  Youngstown, 

1951,  1953 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  1952 
Corcoran  Biennial,  1953,  1957 

Honors:  Winston-Salem,  Purchase,  1949 

Des  Moines  Art  Center,  Purchase, 
1951 

N.  C.  State  Art  Gallery,  Purchase, 
1953 

Eastern  Carolina  College,  Pur¬ 
chase,  1954 

Painting  of  Year,  Atlanta,  1958 
Southeastern  Annual,  1959 
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VIRGINIA  LAHIFF 


Poem 

snow  patches  holding  footprints 
follow  the  winterpath  to  the  icy  pond 
grav  mist  covers  mountains, 
clouds  sleep  in  tops  of  talking  trees, 
dead  leaves  tinkling  in  cold  wind, 
pines  bent  toward  ground,  heavy  with  winter, 
watch  snowbirds  shake  wind  from  their  feathers 
and  life  lies  huddled  under  icedomed  mushrooms, 
waiting  for  spring, 
waiting 
and 

waiting 

and 

waiting 

and 

spring 

ophelialike  and  gentle  comes 

breathing  soft  greeness  into  latent  life, 

lightly  spreading  velvet  beauty 

as  the  hem  of  her  skirt  touches  the  earth 

in  her  mad  wanderings  everywhere. 

spring  takes  love  by  the  hand 

and  scatters  flower  kisses  in  the  wind. 


GEORGE  YOUNG 

Lucky  Charlie 
Used  to  be  a  poor  boy 

Who  wanted  to  ride  on  the  merry-go-round. 
So  he  worked  like  a  dog 
To  buy  a  white  horse. 

And  train  it  to  circle. 

And  then  get  it  accepted 
By  the  M.G.R.  people. 

Well,  he  finally  made  it 

And  now  he  rides  day  and  night. 

He’s  got  it  nice,  huh? 


The  following  story,  “ The  Promontory,”  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  The  Archive  through  the  benevolent  offices 
of  Dr.  Clarence  Gohdes.  The  author ,  Torahiko  Ta- 
miya,  ivas  born  August  5,  1911.  Among  the  most 
memorable  impressions  of  his  early  years  was  the 
cruelty  of  his  father,  a  sailor,  to  Iris  mother  and  him¬ 
self.  He  graduated  from  Tokyo  University  in  1936  as 
a  student  of  Japanese  Literature,  and  worked  first  as 
a  newspaperman,  then  as  an  editor  for  a  literary 
magazine  and  for  a  motion  picture  company.  A  key 
event  in  his  life  zuas  his  happy  marriage  in  1938, 
although  this  marriage  began  with  both  husband  and 
wife  fighting  tuberculosis.  Tamiya’s  collection  of  let¬ 
ters,  Memory  of  a  Love  (1937),  reveals  their  beautifxd 
relationship,  ivhich  lasted  eighteen  years.  Childhood 
suffering,  problems  of  old  age  and  disease,  sympathy , 
for  the  defeated,  the  cruelty  of  the  feudal  tradition, 
refusal  to  submit  to  authority,  awareness  of  historical  I 
cycles:  these  are  the  themes  of  his  published  works, 
some  of  which  include  Pilgrim’s  Progress  (1948),  The 
Last  Cup  of  Water  (1949),  Half  Brothers  (1949),  The 
Fall  of  a  Castle  (1949),  Kikusaka  (1950),  The  Picture 
Book  (1950),  A  Lovers’  Suicide  (1952),  A  Heron 
(1953),  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Tamiya  lives  now  in  Tokyo, 
and  is  at  work  on  a  book  of  essays,  Pages  from  a  Note¬ 
book. 

Kazuji  Ninomiya  graduated  from  Kyushu  Imperial 
University  in  1947  and  now  teaches  at  Niiagata  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  has  published  articles  on  Keats,  Woolf , 
and  Faulkner.  A  personal  acquaintance  has  deepened 
his  interest  in  the  latter  writer.  In  1953  he  published 
the  Japanese  translation  of  Waugh’s  A  Handful  of 
Dust.  In  1958-59  The  Fulbright  Program  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  research  on  Faulkner  at  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Sanford  M.  Goldstein  received  his  Ph.D.  in  English 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1953,  and  has 
since  been  employed  as  a  lecturer  at  Niigata  Univer¬ 
sity.  His  collaboratory  translation  with  Professor 
Kingo  Ochiai  of  Ogai  Mori’s  The  Wild  Geese  was 
published  last  year,  and  another,  with  Dr.  Sadamichi 
Yoko  of  Yasushi  lnoue’s  The  Hunting  Gun  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  next  spring.  Upon  expiration  of  his  Fulbright 
Award  next  summer  he  will  return  to  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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TORAHIKO  TAMIYA 


The  Promontory 

It  had  been  raining  day  after  day,  and  I  imagined 
that  pebbles  were  falling  on  the  eaves,  falling  and 
striking  and  falling  again.  I  felt  the  cheap,  coarse 
blankets  around  my  tired  body  and  the  dirty  water 
which  threatened  to  come  out  of  the  straw  mats  if  I 
pressed  my  fingers  against  them,  and  I  saw  everything 
as  fuzzy  and  distorted — I  had  been  ill  a  long  time. 

The  old  pilgrim  and  the  drug-peddler  were  play¬ 
ing  chess  at  the  head  of  my  bed — I  wondered  how 
old  the  pilgrim  was.  With  his  legs  crossed  before  the 
chessmen  and  his  tall,  lean  body,  half-naked  to  the 
waist,  he  looked  like  a  crane.  Each  time  his  hand 
moved  across  the  board,  I  thought  his  bones  snapped. 
He  had  a  hoarse  voice  and  a  dirty  yellow  beard,  and 
I  guessed  he  was  already  in  his  eighties.  There  was 
hardly  any  light  coming  in  through  the  faint  overcast, 
but  I  could  see  clearly  a  scar  running  straight  across 
his  right  shoulder.  He  was  an  old  man,  yet  some 
vitality  lingered  in  his  bent  body.  His  eyes,  at  least, 
had  the  sharpness  of  a  hawk’s. 

The  pilgrim  ordered  the  peddler  about  as  though 
he  were  talking  to  his  own  son.  Sometimes  he  thrust 
out  his  beard  and  said  to  him,  “Get  my  pipe!”  and 
sometimes,  “How  about  some  tea?”  His  opponent 
always  obeyed  with  a  good-natured  smile,  his  cheeks 
as  wrinkled  as  the  pilgrim’s.  The  peddler  was  old  too, 
and  his  thin  body  and  rounded  shoulders,  like  those 
of  a  cat,  made  him  look  as  though  he  were  already 
in  his  sixties. 

At  times  those  two  old  men  facing  each  other  at 
their  game  blurred  into  a  yellowish-blue  haze.  Was 
that  due  to  the  high  fever  I  had?  But  when  my  vision 
cleared  a  moment  later,  they  were  still  there,  still 
in  the  same  position,  not  at  all  changed.  They  played 
without  speaking,  and  I  began  to  connect  them  with 
the  steady  downpour  hitting  the  eaves.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  even  if  they  stayed  at  their  game  all  day,  they 
would  never  tire  of  it.  Aware  that  the  peddler  had 
lost  several  times  in  succession,  I  let  my  attention  drift 
to  the  faded  posters  on  the  sooty  walls  and  sliding 
doors,  first  to  a  picture  of  a  group  of  strolling  actors 
and  then  to  a  woman  advertising  Asahi  Beer  and 
Mitsuya  Cider,  her  hair  done  up  in  shimada.  I 
thought  I  saw  dotting  the  pictures  a  black-green 
mold,  every  now  and  then  fading  and  crawling  and 
fading  away. 

That  was  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago.  Just 
about  the  time  I  had  thought  of  suicide.  I  can’t  ex¬ 
plain  why  now,  nor  could  I  have  explained  then.  I 
didn’t  know  why  I  longed  to  end  my  life.  All  I  knew 


was  that  I  wanted  to.  I  was  ill,  and  I  had  no  money. 
My  father  and  I,  near  the  time  of  my  mother’s  death, 
had  come  to  dislike  one  another.  If  you  force  me  to 
give  a  reason  for  wanting  to  commit  suicide,  it  might 
have  been  that  I  wanted  to  join  her.  Yet  that  wasn’t 
the  first  time  I  had  thought  about  death.  At  any  rate, 
now  that  my  mother  who  had  been  good  to  me  was 
gone,  the  conflict  between  my  father  and  me  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  hurt  me  terribly.  I  had  still  another  two 
years  at  the  University,  but  for  a  long  time  I  hadn’t 
received  any  financial  support  from  my  father.  When 
my  mother  died,  I  had  already  thought  of  dropping 
my  studies  because  I  had  found  them  difficult  enough 
to  continue.  I  knew  that  I  would  have  wasted  years  of 
hard  work  if  I  quit,  but  I  could  see  clearly  from  my 
various  experiences  that  even  if  I  had  graduated,  any¬ 
thing  I  might  have  done  after  that  would  have  been 
meaningless. 

I  started  looking  for  a  job  by  walking  from  one 
Tokyo  street  to  the  next.  But  this  led  nowhere,  and 
as  I  went  along,  I  couldn’t  help  feeling  that  with 
summer  coming,  I  couldn’t  stand  the  days  ahead.  1 
needed  rest,  but  I  didn’t  have  a  penny  with  wdiich  to 
purchase  it.  It  was  about  that  time  that  I  wanted  to 
die.  I  don’t  know  if  those  are  good  enough  reasons, 
but  I  didn’t  care  at  all  about  logic  then.  I  had  hit 
upon  the  idea,  and  it  obsessed  me. 

I  sold  my  desk  and  books  and  bed,  everything  I 
owmed,  for  much  less  than  I  had  paid  for  them  and 
finally  reached  Ashizuri  Misaki,  the  place  I  had  picked 
out  at  random  for  the  suicide.  The  monsoons  had  just 
begun,  and  when  I  think  back  to  my  arrival,  I  can 
remember  that  the  rain  hit  hard  at  my  cheeks  when 
I  got  off  the  carriage  that  I  rode  into  town  on. 
Wandering  along  a  street  with  houses  on  both  sides, 
I  noticed  their  low  eaves,  but  I  didn’t  know  whether 
I  had  come  to  a  fishing  village  or  a  seaport.  I  saw  a 
small  lantern  hanging  from  the  eaves  of  a  house,  and 
I  was  able  to  make  out  its  characters — “Shimizu  Inn: 
Merchants  of  All  Countries  Welcome” — so  I  went  in. 

That  lonely  town  wras  Shimizu,  and  it  probably 
had  about  four  or  five  hundred  houses  and  about  two 
or  three  thousand  people.  Later  I  learned  that  it  had 
six  or  seven  inns  just  like  the  one  I  stopped  at.  All  of 
them  were  old-fashioned  and  had  similar  lanterns 
hanging  from  the  eaves,  but  instead  of  accommodating 
merchants,  they  w^ere  resting  places  for  pilgrims  on 
their  holy  tour  of  Shikoku  Island. 

The  first  person  I  saw,  a  girl  perhaps  seventeen 
years  old,  looked  at  me  suspiciously  for  a  moment, 
and  without  moving  from  the  dim  living  room,  she 
called,  “Okaasan!”  Her  voice  w?as  clear. 

The  hostess  had  been  out  by  the  well  at  the  side 
of  the  house,  and  w'hen  she  entered,  she  also  stared 
at  me  briefly.  I  thought  she  tvas  thirty-seven  or  thirty- 
eight  years  old. 
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"Do  you  have  a  room?"  1  asked. 

There's  one  upstairs,"  she  said,  turning  away.  As 
she  climbed  the  broken,  noisy  steep  steps,  I  noticed 
that  the  soles  of  her  feet  looked  strangely  white  in  the 
faint  light  inside. 

The  sliding  shutters  on  the  second  floor  were 
closed.  The  wind  was  roaring.  The  rain  was  striking 
the  boards  as  if  to  wash  them.  From  the  distance 
something  like  an  earth  tremor  came  to  me  as  if  it 
were  entangled  in  the  noise  of  the  rain.  A  while  later 
1  realized  that  the  roars  had  come  from  the  waves 
against  the  distant  headland.  I  don’t  know  how  many 
days  I  lived  alone  in  that  room. 

When  I  looked  at  the  soiled  reddish-brown  paper 
on  the  sliding  doors,  I  could  see  the  faint  light  from 
the  dreary  skv  falling  quietly  through  the  cracks  in 
the  shutters,  and  as  I  lay  on  my  bed,  the  patterns 
fascinated  me.  I  finally  slept,  though  not  very  well  in 
spite  of  mv  weariness,  for  I  was  conscious  of  the  noise 
of  the  rain  and  the  raging  waves,  sometimes  coming 
to  me  from  the  distance,  sometimes  rushing  into  my 
ears. 

One  morning  as  I  came  down  the  steep  steps,  the 
hostess  called  to  me  from  the  small  living  room,  the 
infant  in  her  arms  sucking  her  flabby  breast.  “We’ve 
also  got  shike  today,”  she  said,  using  the  word  in  that 
district  for  storm.  I  could  still  hear  the  rain  falling. 

I  had  only  come  down  to  use  the  toilet,  and  when 
I  started  to  go  back  up  the  noisy  steps,  she  spoke  as 
though  she  were  pursuing  me:  “A  guest  who  sleeps  all 
day  may  lose  his  eyes.” 

Without  answering  her,  I  went  up  the  dark  passage 
to  my  room.  Again  I  crawled  under  the  mosquito  net 
and  lay  on  my  bed.  I  didn’t  know  whether  to  stay 
awake  or  to  sleep.  In  the  stagnant  stuffiness  which 
suggested  something  lukewarm  yet  dirty  clinging  to 
my  body,  I  continued  to  sleep  lightly  and  uncomfor¬ 
tably.  In  that  fitful  sleep  I  heard  the  landlady  come 
upstairs  and  take  down  the  net,  its  metal  fasteners 
sounding  lightly.  I  also  heard  her  put  the  breakfast  of 
cold  soup  near  my  bed,  and,  without  speaking,  open 
the  shutters  in  the  corridor.  From  the  noise  of  her 
footsteps  I  realized  that  the  hall  had  been  soaked  by 
the  rain  coming  in  through  the  knotholes  of  the 
boards. 

The  dim  light  from  the  gaps  between  the  opened 
shutters  turned  the  reddish-brown  room  slightly  green. 
The  change  came  from  the  evergreen  oak  near  the 
eaves.  Whenever  I  slept,  my  dreams  were  always  green. 
Green  rain  fell  violently.  I  was  running.  My  body  shot 
away  like  a  cold  blast,  but  my  legs  remained  fixed, 
stiff,  as  if  frozen  and  tiecf  to  heavy  stones. 

During  those  dreams  I  saw  many  things:  huge 
trees  and  houses  and  strange  flag,  all  blurred,  dim, 
passing  before  me  at  powerful  speeds  and  then  rock¬ 
eted  away  as  the  gale  hurled  them  about  into  frag¬ 


ment.  I  felt  dizzy.  At  the  same  time  I  was  shouting, 
“You’re  dreaming,  dreaming!”  I  coidd  hear  the  rain 
against  the  shutters  and  the  earthquake-like  waves.  In 
my  dizziness  1  kept  repeating,  “It’s  a  dream!  A  dream!” 
And  knowing  it  was,  I  had  to  go  on  with  it.  I  was 
conscious  of  sleeping,  yet  I  wanted  to  escape  the  pain 
I  felt.  I  could  only  snap  out  of  it  by  waking  up.  I 
knew  I  had  to,  yet  those  strange  phantoms  whirling 
before  me  like  spinning  tops  with  blurred  outlines 
fascinated  me.  Finally  I  recognized  my  own  voice 
crying  out  in  the  nightmare,  and  I  was  startled  into 
opening  my  eyes.  Yet  I  was  breathing  heavily — I 
didn’t  even  know  where  I  was. 

I  had  begun  smoking  one  cigarette  after  another, 
and  my  tongue  and  palate  felt  raw.  I  had  no  desire 
for  food,  but  I  was  afraid  the  same  dream  would 
attack  me  again,  and  I  crawled  out  of  bed  and  pulled 
over  the  tray  that  the  landlady  had  brought  up.  The 
bowl  of  rice  was  cold  and  dry,  but  I  washed  it  down 
with  the  help  of  the  soup.  All  of  it  was  tasteless,  but 
at  least  I  was  fully  awake.  In  spite  of  the  rain  I  went1 
outside  and  stood  next  to  the  well. 

The  old  clock  in  the  living  room  struck  eleven  or 
twelve,  even  the  dull  gratings  of  the  springs  reached 
me  slowly.  Listening  to  the  chimes,  I  happened  to  . 
glance  at  the  luxuriant  evergreen  oak  by  the  well.  It 
was  an  old  tree,  huge,  measuring  more  than  two  arms 
around.  I  wondered  if  each  individual  tree  might  not 
have  its  own  peculiar  odor.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
glitter  and  color  of  the  tree  wet  with  rain  were  fused  I 
into  the  odor  of  the  tree  itself,  and  with  each  gust  of 
wind  I  smelled  something  fresh  and  intense. 

Perhaps  at  that  moment  I  had  already  lost  the 
desire  to  die.  If  it  had  not  rained,  I  might  have  killed 
myself  on  the  day  I  had  come  to  Shimizu.  That  was 
the  plan  I  had  made  at  my  Tokyo  lodging. 

I  actually  did  want  to  die.  I  had  put  my  faith  in 
that  act.  But  why  had  I  selected  this  particular  place, 
why  Ashizuri  Misaki?  Someone  had  once  told  me  that 
the  rough  waves  below  the  promontory,  their  white 
splashes  rising  twenty  yards  up  to  its  top,  continually 
beat  against  it  and  that  a  person  jumping  into  the 
sea  from  Ashizuri  Misaki  would  never  rise  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  Perhaps  I  had  remembered  these  remarks  when 
I  hacf  chosen  to  come  there.  I  had  imagined  myself 
dragged  into  the  black  current  and  carried  away  to 
some  unknown  part  of  the  sea. 

I  was  twenty-three  then  and  living  in  the  Fujimi- 
ken,  a  boarding  house  along  Kikusaka  in  Hongo.  If 
you  walk  toward  Daimachi  along  a  by-street  in  front 
of  Tokyo  University,  you’ll  find  it,  a  dark,  gloomy 
house  halfway  down  a  pleasant  slope  leading  to 
Esashimachi.  Just  behind  the  house  are  the  burial 
grounds  of  a  temple,  and  from  my  window  I  could 
see  a  number  of  gravestones  covered  with  green  moss 
and  piled  high  to  form  a  stone  barrier  between  the 
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burial  lot  and  my  lodging.  Of  course,  no  close  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  dead  were  then  living.  I  could  read  the 
engravings  on  the  rows  of  stones,  and  I  knew  the  ages 
at  death,  and  if  a  hundred  years  had  not  yet  pas"ed, 
probably  the  great-grandchildren  of  the  dead  were 
still  living  somewhere.  But  the  stones  had  already 
been  abandoned  and  were  without  any  offerings  on 
the  days  of  remembrance.  They  now  functioned  mere¬ 
ly  as  a  wall.  I  couldn’t  help  feeling  that  those  me¬ 
morial  tablets  felt  sorry  for  their  lonely  destiny,  and 
looking  down  at  them,  I  often  thought  about  the 
shortness  of  our  lives.  Perhaps  I  had  unconsciously 
accepted  that  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  wanting  to  die. 

A  number  of  times  when  I  went  up  and  down  those 
old  stairs  at  the  inn,  I  saw  the  pilgrim  and  the 
peddler,  forced  to  stay  indoors  because  of  the  rain, 
playing  chess  in  the  room  near  the  entrance  or  taking 
their  meals  with  the  hostess  and  her  daughter  in  the 
living  room.  They  never  even  turned  to  look  at  me. 
Sometimes  I  saw  them  drinking  sake  together.  At  that 
time  I  didn’t  even  know  who  they  were,  but  since  the 
hostess  and  her  daughter  often  called  the  pilgrim 
Ojiisan,  I  assumed  he  was  the  grandfather.  I  thought 
he  was  keeping  the  peddler  company  until  the  rain 
stopped.  I  would  make  some  such  hasty  deduction  as 
I  went  up  the  stairs  to  return  to  my  room,  where  I 
threw  myself  on  my  bed,  bundled  up,  and  waited 
patiently  for  the  rain  to  stop. 

I  can’t  remember  how  many  days  passed  before  I 
was  forced  to  live  in  the  same  room  with  those  two 
men.  Was  it  six  or  seven?  Eight  or  nine?  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  wouldn’t  wait  any  longer  for  the 
weather  to  change.  I  found  myself  going  toward  the 
promontory — I  was  soaked  to  the  skin. 

Yet  I  had  no  intention  of  killing  myself  that  day. 
Perhaps  I  had  gone  out  to  find  a  suitable  place.  1 
guess  I  walked  nearly  five  miles  from  Shimizu  before 
I  reached  Ashizuri  Misaki.  The  prefectural  road  was 
washed  white  by  the  rains,  and  I  followed  it  through 
a  forest  of  evergreen  oaks  where  the  path  curved 
among  the  shadows  of  tall  camphor  trees  and  banyans. 
I  didn’t  meet  anyone  on  the  way.  I  can’t  even  re¬ 
member  the  number  of  villages  I  passed,  but  after 
coming  upon  a  village  that  was  totally  isolated  and 
after  climbing  the  trail  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
I  turned  left.  To  my  surprise  I  saw  the  sea,  unending, 
its  rough  waves  black  under  dark,  low  clouds. 

I  couldn’t  distinguish  between  the  storm  clouds  in 
the  distance  and  the  endless  violent  sea,  yet  I  saw  line 
after  line  of  fierce  waves  shooting  forward.  They 
looked  like  white  horses,  their  forms  indefinite  in  the 
dark  water.  The  bottom  of  the  waves  seemed  to  curl 
upward,  rush  forward,  and  break  down  upon  them¬ 
selves  with  violent  force  as  they  bit  at  the  foot  of  the 
precipice  and  shattered  noisily  into  white  foam  that 


reached  me  at  the  top  of  the  cliff.  Each  time  the  waves 
broke,  their  rumblings  echoed  along  the  ground  until 
the  trail  of  sound  could  no  longer  be  heard. 

The  view  startled  me,  and  I  stepped  back.  The 
power  of  those  endless  lines  of  waves  coming  down 
on  the  precipice  reminded  me  of  a  man  wrenching 
his  back,  and  I  thought  of  the  force  of  those  strange 
green  phantoms  in  my  nightly  dreams.  I  was  afraid 
to  move  in  spite  of  the  rain  pouring  down  from  the 
scattered  clouds.  If  I  could  have  killed  myself  as  I  had 
planned  by  coming  to  Ashizuri  Misaki,  it  should  have 
been  then.  But  instead  of  throwing  myself  forward, 
I  stepped  back,  wet  and  shivering  in  the  cold. 

As  I  returned  along  the  same  white  road,  1  kept 
repeating  to  myself  that  I  had  not  planned  to  jump 
on  my  first  trip.  When  I  reached  the  inn,  the  dim 
twilight  and  the  rain  had  already  seeped  into  every 
corner  of  the  deserted  street.  I  was  so  thoroughly 
drenched  and  my  face  was  so  pale  that  I  looked  as 
if  I  had  fallen  into  the  sea.  When  I  opened  the  door, 
I  heard  the  hostess  say,  “What!  Out  in  this!”  Suddenly 
she  screamed,  and  I  saw  the  peddler  hurry  into  the 
room.  I  remember  protesting,  but  he  took  off  my  pants 
and  shirt  anyway.  Before  I  knew  it,  the  pilgrim  was 
bending  over  me  and  shouting  orders  to  the  hostess 
and  the  peddler.  Perhaps  the  old  man  had  told  them 
to  rub  me  dry  with  a  towel. 

I  think  I  tried  speaking  to  them,  but  I  didn’t 
know  if  they  could  understand  me.  I  must  have 
wanted  to  tell  them  that  I  was  all  right,  that  I  could 
walk  by  myself.  But  after  they  finished  drying  me  off, 
they  held  me  as  though  they  wanted  to  keep  me  from 
walking  and  wished  to  carry  me  into  the  living  room. 
I  thought  I  could  walk  by  myself,  but  when  I  moved 
my  legs,  my  knees  buckled,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
floating.  They  put  me  down  in  the  living  room,  and 
when  I  looked  up  at  them,  I  couldn’t  see  anything.  A 
while  later  I  saw  the  peddler  looking  at  my  eyes,  and 
I  watched  him  take  a  black  pill  from  his  chest,  its 
characters,  “The  Greatest  Drug-Peddler  in  Japan,” 
swimming  before  me.  I  felt  his  fingers  put  the  pill 
in  my  mouth,  and  then  I  was  forced  to  wash  it  down 
with  some  sake.  I  can  still  remember  that  unbearable 
bitterness  on  my  tongue.  I  thought  my  color  was  re¬ 
turning,  though  I  didn’t  know  if  the  pill  or  the 
sake  had  done  the  trick.  Then  I  realized  for  the  first 
time  that  the  hostess,  the  pilgrim,  and  the  peddler 
were  sitting  by  my  bed  and  looking  down  at  me. 

Perhaps  they  had  often  come  across  persons  who 
had  committed  suicide  by  drowning  or  had  attempted 
it  and  failed.  The  travelers  on  the  Shikoku  Pilgrimage 
had  to  go  up  Ashizuri  Misaki  to  visit  Kongofuku 
Temple,  the  thirty-eighth  station  on  their  tour.  Per¬ 
haps  having  tired  of  their  endless  journeying,  several 
pilgrims  had  jumped  from  the  promontory  into  the 
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sea.  No  doubt  1  had  heard  that  just  such  a  pilgrim 
had  flung  himself  into  the  sea  without  floating  to  the 
surface.  The  hostess  and  the  two  men  probably  knew 
I  had  come  there  for  that  purpose. 

A  short  while  later  I  remember  the  landlady  say¬ 
ing.  "Don’t  do  such  a  foolish  thing!”  She  hadn’t  meant 
to  reproach  me  at  all.  In  fact,  I  think  she  pitied  me. 
I  nodded  to  her  without  speaking,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  tried  to  get  to  my  feet.  I  wanted  to  go  back 
upstairs,  but  the  pilgrim  talked  to  me  for  the  first 
time.  "Tr\  to  understand  this,”  he  said  in  his  hoarse 
voice.  "From  now  on  we’re  sleeping  in  the  same 
room.”  He  and  the  peddler  helped  me  up,  and  as 
thev  brought  me  into  their  own  room,  I  felt  dizzy. 
They  had  already  spread  my  bed  between  theirs. 

I  spent  another  restless  night  listening  to  the 
sounds  of  the  rain  in  my  light  sleep.  Actually  the 
drops  were  hitting  the  eaves,  but  I  seemed  to  be  out¬ 
side,  still  walking  along  the  white  road  in  my  drench¬ 
ed  clothing.  I  stood  before  a  sea  that  never  ended, 
before  waves  that  never  lost  their  energy.  I  thought 
I  teas  standing  on  the  promontory,  yet  the  horizon 
was  far  above  me.  Was  I  actually  standing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea?  I  knew  I  was  partly  dreaming, 
partly  reliving  the  afternoon  on  Ashizuri  Misaki,  the 
sea  raging  in  darkness,  the  low  storm  clouds  almost 
trampled  over  by  the  stampeding  horses  dispersed  in 
all  directions.  And  in  that  divided  mood  I  was  espe- 
ciallv  conscious  of  something  falling  heavily  against 
the  eaves  and  piercing  my  eardrums.  Trying  to  iden- 
tify  the  sound  made  me  more  restless,  and  1  began 
warming  the  right  side  of  my  chest  with  my  left  palm 
as  though  all  the  pain  I  felt  were  concentrated  there. 

“You’ve  been  dreaming,”  said  a  voice.  “You’ve  had 
a  bad  dream.  That’s  what’s  troubling  you,  isn’t  it?” 

The  pilgrim  was  shaking  me.  When  I  opened  my 
eyes,  he  seemed  to  be  standing  twenty — or  was  it 
forty? — yards  from  my  bed.  This  was  the  usual  dis¬ 
torted  picture  I  imagined  when  I  was  feverish.  His 
face  seemed  far  away  and  considerably  smaller,  so  I 
knew  that  my  former  illness  had  come  back.  Aware 
of  my  temperature,  the  pilgrim  said,  “Your  fore¬ 
head’s  burning.” 

I  was  clearly  aware  that  I  again  had  pleurisy.  I 
had  suffered  from  the  disease  several  times  before. 
During  my  high  school  days  in  Kyoto  I  had  gotten  it 
twice,  and  about  a  month  before  I  had  vaguely 
thought  of  Ashizuri  Misaki,  I  was  laid  up  in  bed 
because  of  the  pain.  At  that  time  I  had  been  hunting 
for  a  job,  and  on  the  way  I  felt  sick.  It  was  almost 
summer  then,  and  the  heat  had  burned  its  way  into 
every  corner  of  the  Tokyo  streets.  On  just  such  a  day 
I  was  headed  for  a  publishing  company.  Once  at  a 
University  round  table  discussion  the  president  of 
the  company  had  said  that  he  wanted  to  hire  some 


students,  a  remark  I  later  learned  he  had  made  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  Yet  at  that  time  I  had  taken 
him  at  his  word,  and  I  was  going  to  ask  for  a  job. 
But  when  I  reached  his  office,  I  couldn’t  even  go  in. 

I  wandered  about  for  nearly  three  hours,  and  every 
now  and  then  I  felt  a  pain  shooting  into  my  back  and 
the  right  side  of  my  chest.  As  I  leaned  against  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  no  one  had  to  diagnose  my  illness  for 
me.  I  knew  that  something  terrible  was  about  to 
happen  to  me. 

When  I  realized  that  I  couldn’t  do  anything  about 
the  disease,  something  seemed  to  go  out  inside  me. 
I  returned  to  my  lonely  room  at  the  Fujimiken.  I 
knew  I  couldn’t  call  a  doctor,  and  when  I  drank  a 
glass  of  water,  I  thought  about  the  medicine  I  needed. 
But  when  I  looked  out  at  the  gravestones  with  their 
covering  of  green  moss,  I  felt  a  kind  of  relief. 

That  vision  was  suddenly  cut  off  when  I  saw  a  dim 
light  outside  my  mosquito  net.  Looking  at  it  close¬ 
ly,  I  saw  it  had  a  halo  of  seven  colors.  I  heard  the  ped¬ 
dler  snore  and  stop  and  begin  again,  and  I  thought 
that  he  was  sleeping  uneasily. 

“Still  raining?”  I  said,  not  caring  what  the  pilgrim 
answered. 

“It’s  letting  up  a  little,”  he  said,  his  voice  a  mur¬ 
mur.  Once  more  I  heard  the  noise  against  the  eaves, 
and  I  suddenly  realized  that  the  lower  branches  of 
the  evergreen  oak,  tossed  about  in  the  wind,  had  been 
tapping  against  them. 

From  that  night  on  and  for  several  after,  my  high 
fever  continued.  I  don’t  know  how  many  days  it 
lasted.  Every  morning  the  peddler  gave  me  some  pills, 
and  while  he  forced  me  to  drink  the  hot  water  that 
warmed  me  around  my  chest,  he  said  in  his  hoarse 
voice,  “This’ll  cure  you.  Take  this  and  you’ll  get 
better.” 

Fie  used  these  same  words  in  his  travels  as  he 
roamed  the  village  roads  and  to  the  music  of  his  hand 
organ  sang  about  the  “Drugs  of  the  Best  Drug-Peddler 
in  Japan.”  When  he  spoke  to  me,  I  noticed  something 
gentle  in  his  eyes,  and  his  look  seemed  to  pursue  me 
to  remind  me,  “This’ll  cure  you.  No  doubt  about  it.” 

I  didn’t  even  know  that  the  rainy  season  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  pass.  At  the  first  sign  of  relief  the  peddler 
went  out  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  island.  He  always 
wore  the  same  outfit,  a  black  serge  jacket  with  a  but¬ 
toned  collar  and  a  cap,  both  faded  like  the  uniforms 
of  the  railroad  men  advertised  on  the  wall,  and  along 
with  the  medicine  chest  with  the  characters  of  “The 
Greatest  Drug-Peddler  in  Japan,”  he  carried  his  old 
hand  organ  under  his  raincoat.  His  jacket  and  cap 
made  him  look  too  formal,  almost  overbearing,  yet 
after  putting  them  on  and  before  leaving,  he  handed 
to  the  pilgrim  the  pills  wrapped  in  paper  and  with 
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a  sympathetic  smile  said  to  me,  “This’ll  cure  you. 
Take  this  and  you’ll  get  better.’’ 

A  short  while  later  I  heard  the  monotonous  tone 
of  the  hand  organ  played  under  his  raincoat,  the 
notes  reaching  me  beneath  the  rainy  skies.  1  listened 
until  the  sad  sour  notes  died  along  the  road  and  the 
peddler’s  weak  voice  no  longer  sang  “Buy  the  drugs 
of  one-two,  one-two,  one-two-drugs  are  wonderful 
drugs!” 

Eventually  the  hostess  came  into  my  room  to 
change  the  dressing  on  my  chest.  Later  her  daughter 
did  this,  and  at  the  hour  appointed  by  the  peddler, 
she  always  brought  in  a  copper  basin  filled  with  hot 
water,  wrung  out  a  towel,  and  tied  the  steaming  band¬ 
age  to  my  chest  with  oiled  paper. 

I  found  myself  calling  the  pilgrim  Ojiisa?i  before 
I  realized  it,  probably  in  imitation  of  the  hostess  and 
her  daughter.  When  the  pains  started  to  go  away,  I 
didn’t  want  to  take  the  pills  from  him,  and  I  said, 
“Ojiisan,  I  don’t  need  them  any  more.  The  pain’s 
gone  and  so’s  my  fever.” 

I  thought  the  black  pill  was  animal  liver,  and  I 
knew  that  even  if  one  bought  it  stale  at  a  shop,  it  was 
expensive.  Every  time  I  swallowed  one  I  was  thinking 
about  the  price.  The  only  money  I  had  left  came  from 
what  I  had  received  for  my  few  possessions,  and  I  had 
never  intended  to  return  to  Tokyo.  I  had  planned  to 
go  directly  to  Ashizuri  Misaki,  and  what  I  had  least 
expected  was  to  spend  some  dozen  days  at  a  seaport 
far  from  Tokyo.  I  couldn’t  even  pay  the  hostess  for 
my  room. 

“You’re  not  well!  You’re  pale!”  he  said  angrily, 
ignoring  my  words  and  forcing  the  pill  between  my 
lips. 

I  still  didn’t  want  it.  “Ojiisan,”  I  said,  “I  don’t 
have  the  money.” 

He  stared  at  me  for  a  moment,  but  without  saying 
anything,  he  tried  to  put  the  pill  in  my  mouth.  What 
I  had  said  embarrassed  me.  1  felt  his  dry  old  hand 
touch  my  lips,  and  seeing  that  I  was  still  stubborn,  he 
grabbed  me  by  the  shoulder  with  his  other  hand.  “It’s 
all  right,”  he  said.  “Just  swallow.” 

I  could  almost  feel  the  phlegm  in  his  throat. 
“Don’t  worry  about  the  money,”  he  said.  “We  can 
manage  it.  We  know  you  can’t  pay.  Our  eyes  aren’t 
knotholes!” 

For  a  while  we  were  both  silent,  and  then  as 
though  trying  to  encourage  me,  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
“Try  to  understand  this.  It's  not  easy  to  live,  but  it’s 
better  to.”  And  then  he  was  silent  again. 

Every  evening  I  heard  the  lonely  sounds  of  the 
hand  organ  and  the  peddler’s  voice  entangled  in  its 
music.  They  came  from  the  far  end  of  the  street,  and 
I  felt  he  was  singing  one  stanza,  resting  a  while,  and 


then  singing  another.  Before  I  knew  it,  I  had  almost 
memorized  most  of  the  words: 

I  believe  in  kindness,  in  sincerity, 

1  probe  sickness  to  its  root, 

I  find  out  the  virtues  of  these  wonderful  drugs, 

I  do  my  drug-peddler  duty. 

It  began  with  this  stanza,  and  after  each  one  came 
the  refrain: 

Buy  the  drugs  of  one-two,  one-two, 

One-two-drugs  are  wonderful  drugs! 

Just  as  his  voice  started,  I  always  heard  the  steam¬ 
boat  for  Uwajima  leave  the  port.  Its  dull  whistle 
echoed  sadly  through  the  streets,  and  the  quiet  rain 
now  fell,  now  stopped.  I  turned  in  my  bed  while  my 
left  hand  felt  the  pain  in  the  right  side  of  my  chest. 
Once  more  I  listened  to  the  peddler’s  voice,  the  sound 
of  his  hand  organ  coming  closer  to  the  inn  and  falling 
through  the  dim  stillness  before  twilight: 

Regardless  of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter, 

I  administer  to  the  poor.  .  .  . 

The  voice  and  the  hand  organ  broke  there,  and 
I  heard  only  the  peddler’s  light  footsteps  on  the  road. 

That  night  the  peddler  took  out  his  coins,  five 
and  ten  sen  pieces  with  holes  in  their  centers,  and 
counted  them  out  noisily.  Then  passing  a  twisted 
string  through  them  and  making  notes  of  the  date 
and  amount  with  his  brush,  he  showed  his  earnings 
to  the  pilgrim.  I  often  wondered  how  much  money 
the  peddler  brought  back. 

Watching  him,  the  pilgrim  said,  “You  made  a  lot 
of  money,  I  guess.” 

Sometimes  the  peddler  merely  smiled  when  the 
pilgrim  asked  this,  but  that  night  he  said,  “Yes,  today 
I  made  a  fortune.”  Then  the  two  men  left  me  and 
went  into  the  living  room  to  have  sake. 

Before  long  they  were  drunk,  their  voices  rising 
and  eventually  becoming  incoherent.  As  I  watched 
them  through  my  mosquito  net,  I  could  see  them  ex¬ 
changing  cups  of  sake.  They  sat  in  their  loincloths, 
and  I  had  the  impression  of  two  old  devils  engaged 
in  a  drinking  bout.  As  usual,  the  peddler  sat  opposite 
the  pilgrim  and  looked  like  he  was  serving  his  father- 
demon,  while  the  older  man  sat  with  his  long  legs 
crossed,  took  the  cup,  and  drank  the  wine  down  each 
time  it  was  offered  to  him.  The  pilgrim  had  drunk 
one  cup  after  another,  but  his  position  was  always 
the  same.  When  several  bottles  stood  in  a  row  before 
them,  the  peddler  had  his  usual  friendly  smile  and 
began  to  lift  one  drink  after  another  as  though  he 
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were  swimming.  Occasionally  the  hostess  broke  in  to 
say,  “You’ll  get  paralysis  from  so  much  drinking!” 

“I’ve  got  something  good  for  the  stomach!”  said 
the  peddler  with  an  exaggerated  frown.  “A  wonderful 
drug!  The  best  drug  of  the  best  drug-peddler  in 
Japan!  I  can’t  get  paralysis!  I  don’t  care  if  I  do  get 
paralysis!  Leave  me  alone!”  And  thrusting  out  an 
empty  cup,  he  said,  “More  sake,  Ojiisan!  Drink  sake 
akirubaayariyo!” 

The  word  in  that  dialect  means  that  a  man  should 
drink  until  he  is  no  longer  able  to,  and  already  the 
peddler  was  hopelessly  drunk.  Clapping  his  hands 
like  a  swimmer,  he  began  to  sing  in  a  slippery  voice. 
After  he  sang  everything  he  knew,  he  stood  up  and 
went  through  his  trade  song,  “One-Two.” 

I  thought  the  pilgrim  was  listening  carefully.  That 
sharpness  of  eye  which  was  difficult  to  believe  came 
from  a  man  several  years  past  eighty  seemed  even 
brighter  as  it  reflected  the  light  of  the  room.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  peddler  was  tired  of  singing  and  begged 
the  pilgrim,  “Ojiisan,  now  it’s  your  turn!  Sing  that 
Ainu  song!” 

For  a  moment  the  pilgrim’s  faint  smile  seemed 
like  a  sneer,  but  then  he  began  singing  in  a  whisper. 
I  wondered  if  it  were  some  song  of  congratulation.  He 
went  through  it  twice  in  a  monotonous  voice,  and  I 
caught  a  few  of  its  happy  phrases: 

The  morning  sun  is  a  sun  of  gold.  .  . 

Decorations  of  the  New  Year  pine, 

Emblems  of  our  Lord’s  prosperity.  .  . 

And  then  he  sang  a  strange  refrain:  ye  yo  ho,  hodo 
yo  ho,  ara,  tiagiadouyare.  I  thought  the  peddler,  the 
hostess,  and  her  daughter  had  heard  the  song  many 
times  before,  for  when  the  pilgrim  began  to  sing  the 
refrain  again,  together  they  sang  the  rest  of  it — ara, 
nagiadouyare,  naniatoyara. 

I  can’t  explain  the  song’s  lonely  quality.  From  the 
peddler’s  words  I  knew  the  old  man  was  singing  an 
Ainu  song,  and  I  wondered  if  the  loneliness  I  felt 
came  from  the  sorrow  of  that  dying  race.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  there  were  tears  in  the  pilgrim’s  eyes  as  he 
repeated  the  refrain  many  times  in  his  quiet  way,  and 
then  it  passed  away  silently  and  gradually  like  the 
light  of  a  candle  going  out.  The  clock  struck  twelve. 

Two  or  three  days  later  the  peddler  left  for 
Sukumo,  which  is  several  hours  by  boat  between 
Shimizu  and  Uwajima. 

“Osechii«n,”  he  said,  “I  won’t  forget  how  kind 
you  were  to  me  for  such  a  long  time.  Keep  well. 
Oynechan,  when  I  come  back,  should  I  bring  a  pres¬ 
ent,  eh?  One  of  those  fancy  hairpins?  Ojiisan,  let’s 
meet  again!” 

Then  he  turned  to  me.  “I’m  glad  you’re  better,” 
he  said.  And  putting  his  mouth  against  my  ear,  he 


said  rapidly,  “You’ve  got  to  keep  an  eye  on  yourself. 
Forget  about  the  medicine!  You  didn’t  want  those 
pills,  eh?  Worrying  about  the  money!  You  worried 
too  much  about  what  other  people  felt,  so  you  wanted 
to  give  up  the  ghost.”  He  stood  and  laughed  out  loud. 

I  didn’t  want  him  to  see  my  eyes,  so  I  turned 
away.  I  should  have  thanked  him  for  saving  my  life. 

I  was  obligated  to  speak  to  him,  but  I  couldn’t.  Per¬ 
haps  I  was  afraid  that  I  would  begin  to  whimper  if 
I  did.  That  was  part  of  it  of  course.  But  even  more 
important  than  that,  I  had  not  yet  abandoned  my 
plan,  and  if  I  carried  it  out,  anything  I  said  would 
have  been  meaningless. 

I  had  already  learned  that  Osechi  was  the  name 
of  the  hostess,  that  her  daughter  was  Yae,  and  that 
the  boy  three  or  four  years  old  who  still  reached  for 
his  mother’s  breast  was  Tatsuyoshi.  The  pilgrim,  I  dis¬ 
covered,  had  the  dignified  name  of  Kenjiro  Bokuzawa. 

Eventually  I  was  able  to  get  around  a  little.  I  was 
still  weak,  so  I  would  spend  the  whole  day  leaning 
against  the  window,  watching  the  white  road. 

One  day  the  pilgrim  asked  me  if  I  could  play 
chess,  but  when  I  told  him  I  couldn’t  he  went  out 
to  find  a  partner. 

After  the  rains  had  passed,  the  Shikoku  pilgrims, 
ringing  their  bells  and  singing  their  hymns,  began 
to  appear  now  and  then  along  the  road.  Seeing  their 
lonely  backs  as  they  went  by,  I  couldn’t  help  thinking 
about  my  secret  wish  to  die  without  taking  any  action, 
about  the  peddler  who  had  looked  after  me  with 
kindness  for  so  many  days,  and  about  the  old  pilgrim. 
Then  I  would  suddenly  realize  that  Yae  had  come  into 
the  room  and  had  brought  me  a  bowl  of  gruel  or 
some  of  her  homemade  buns.  I  wondered  if  the  hos¬ 
tess  had  told  her  to.  Apparently  not.  When  Yae  stood 
before  me,  I  saw  that  her  sunburned  cheeks  were 
even  more  flushed.  She  handed  me  the  food  without 
speaking,  and  I  didn’t  say  anything  either,  but  after 
spending  a  number  of  days  in  this  way,  she  began 
telling  me  about  her  father  Koreyuki.  I  learned  from 
her  that  he  had  left  the  inn  three  years  ago  to  go 
bonito  fishing  and  had  never  come  back. 

Yae  wasn’t  beautiful,  but  her  pupils  were  clear 
and  jetblack,  and  her  small  compact  body  suggested 
something  young,  something  pure  and  feminine. 

One  day  Yae  told  me  how  the  pilgrim  had  been 
carried  into  the  inn  by  her  father,  two  or  three  years 
before  his  disappearance.  The  rain  had  fallen  on 
that  day  too.  Koreyuki  had  found  the  old  man  un¬ 
conscious,  dying  in  the  middle  of  the  forest  of  ever¬ 
green  oaks  at  the  edge  of  Shimizu.  From  that  time 
on,  neither  as  a  guest  nor  as  a  family  member,  the 
pilgrim  had  lived  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  inn. 
Before  they  had  had  realized  it,  they  were  calling  him 
Ojiisan,  and  when  he  held  Tatsuyoshi,  Yae’s  young 
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brother,  in  his  arms,  he  really  looked  like  their  grand¬ 
father.  Twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  automn,  he  set  olf 
from  the  inn  for  the  pilgrimage  throughout  Shikoku. 
1'he  journey  to  the  eighty-eight  temples  on  the  island 
followed  steep  mountain  trails,  and  his  legs  always 
pained  him.  The  forty  or  fifty-day  trip  took  him  al¬ 
most  one  hundred  days,  and  afterwards  he  returned 
to  the  inn. 

This  was  all  that  Yae  knew  about  him,  and  her 
mother  Osechi  couldn't  add  much  more.  I  wondered 
if  her  husband  had  known  anything  about  him,  but 
probably  he  hadn't.  Yet  Osechi  did  learn  from  the 
pilgrim  that  he  had  asked  her  husband  to  keep  his 
deposit  book  and  that  large  sums  had  been  recorded 
in  it.  At  that  time  she  didn’t  have  the  book,  and  I 
didn't  know  if  Korevuki  had  returned  it  to  the  old 
man.  Osechi  didn’t  even  know  what  kind  of  arrange¬ 
ments  the  two  men  had  made,  but  she  suspected  that 
Korevuki  had  bought  his  bonito  boat,  the  Hogyo 
Man/,  with  the  pilgrim’s  money.  The  old  man  never 
talked  about  his  personal  life,  so  he  had  never  men¬ 
tioned  the  money  to  her. 

Even  if  the  Shikoku  pilgrims  attempted  the  jour¬ 
ney  only  once  in  their  lives,  they  must  have  had  a 
painful  time  journeying  to  the  eighty-eight  temples 
on  the  island.  Those  who  could  endure  such  hard¬ 
ships  must  have  had  their  own  personal  afflictions. 

1  wondered  about  the  sorrows  they  kept  to  them¬ 
selves  as  they  followed  throughout  their  lives  the 
white  mountain  trails  of  Shikoku,  their  sedge  hats 
engraved  with  the  characters  “Buddha  and  I  walk  to¬ 
gether,”  the  backs  of  their  hands  and  legs  covered 
with  white  cloth.  Some  of  them  wouldn’t  reveal  their 
names  or  the  addresses  of  relatives.  A  young  pilgrim 
who  was  dying  of  an  incurable  disease  made  Ashizuri 
Misaki  the  place  of  her  death,  and  an  old  pilgrim 
had  died  in  the  same  position  in  which  he  had  loosen¬ 
ing  the  string  of  the  straw  sandal  he  was  wearing. 
When  the  old  pilgrim  had  been  brought  into  the  inn 
by  Korevuki,  he  too  had  refused  to  give  his  name  or 
family  address. 

The  Shimizu  Inn  had  five  rooms.  The  room  I  was 
first  shown  into  upstairs  seemed  hardly  ever  used  by 
guests.  A  few  pilgrims  had  registered  in  the  three 
adjoining  looms,  and  some  peddlers  had  also  stopped 
there  after  selling  dry  goods  or  buying  cocoons.  1  hese 
men  had  already  come  to  know  the  pilgrim  and  called 
him  Ojiisan,  and  sometimes  they  drank  sake  together 
or  watched  him  over  the  chessboard.  The  inn  did 
not  always  have  this  many  guests,  and  when  the 
sun  was  at  its  hottest  over  the  roads,  fewer  pilgrims 
appeared.  One  or  two  came  along  each  day,  their 
bells  pealing  lonesomely  as  they  looked  for  a  cool  path 
by  which  to  continue  their  journey. 

Many  of  the  pilgrims  came  during  the  spring  or 


autumn,  but  they  especially  preferred  the  early  spring 
when  the  lotus  flowers  gave  the  fields  a  golden  bril¬ 
liance.  They  say  that  about  that  time  the  roads  of 
Shikoku  are  filled  with  the  sounds  of  bells  and  lonely 
hymns.  Shimizu  comes  to  life  with  pilgrims  on  their 
way  to  and  from  Kongofuku  Temple,  and  the  inn 
also  changes.  Sometimes  six  or  seven  pilgrims  sleep 
in  the  same  room,  and  these  conditions  last  for  many 
days.  "It’s  about  that  time  when  I  usually  leave  for  my 
own  journey.” 

As  the  pilgrim  told  me  all  this  one  night,  he  sat 
drinking  by  himself.  Because  of  threatening  weather 
it  was  warm  outside,  so  the  other  lodgers  had  left 
the  inn.  Naturally  I  was  forced  to  keep  the  pilgrim 
company  while  he  took  his  sake,  but  I  couldn’t  drink 
any  myself.  Since  I  had  lived  in  poverty,  I  had  no 
opportunities  to  drink,  and  I  couldn’t  even  accept  the 
cup  he  offered  me.  He  pitied  me,  and  he  said,  “That 
won’t  do! — do  you  hear?  If  you  could  swallow  some, 
your  pains  would  go!” 

But  he  didn’t  force  any  on  me.  He  drank  cup  after 
cup  and  seemed  to  be  enjoying  himself.  Later,  heavy 
drops  of  rain  began  to  dot  the  eaves,  and  blasts  of 
wind  through  the  evergreen  oak  forest  on  the  hills 
behind  the  inn  started  to  batter  my  ears  like  the  voice 
of  some  evil  spirit.  The  hostess  and  her  daugther  had 
already  gone  to  bed,  and  only  the  two  of  us  were  up. 

It  was  one  o’clock  and  the  chimes  struck,  but  the 
pilgrim  poured  some  sake  from  a  big  bottle  into  a 
small  container  and,  without  speaking,  warmed  it  in 
a  copper  basin  and  began  drinking  again.  Watching 
him,  I  felt,  for  no  apparent  reason,  lonely.  I  suddenly 
recalled  the  sad  song  he  had  once  sung  when  he  and 
the  peddler  had  celebrated  together.  I  seemed  caught 
up  into  the  pattern  of  the  song’s  oppressive  loneliness 
and  the  wind  and  rapidly  falling  rain.  My  feelings 
were  too  strong,  and  I  said,  “ Ojiisan ,  will  you  sing 
your  Ainu  song?” 

At  my  words  he  put  down  his  cup,  stared  at  me 
for  a  moment  with  his  glaring  eyes,  and  began  singing 
in  his  low  voice.  But  soon  he  stopped  suddenly  as 
though  he  had  thought  of  something,  yet  just  as 
quickly  he  asked  with  an  unpleasant  expression  on  his  ! 
face,  “Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Kurosuge?” 

I  didn’t  know  what  he  meant,  and  the  hawk-like  i 
glitter  of  his  eyes  frightened  me.  Apparently  he  hadn’t 
expected  me  to  answer,  for  he  murmured,  “I  didn’t 
think  you  had.  It’s  natural  you  shouldn’t  have.” 

He  began  talking  to  me,  but  it  seemed  as  though 
he  were  whispering  to  himself:  “Well, — Kurosuge  was 
the  name  of  a  feudal  clan  living  at  Mutsuji — the 
Emperor’s  army  destroyed  it  during  the  Restoration 
War.  Every  Kurosuge  died  fighting  against  the  silk 
banners  of  the  Emperor.  Their  women  and  children 
died  too.  Even  infants — not  an  arrow — not  even  a 
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sword — was  left  when  the  castle  fell.  We  were  com¬ 
pletely  wiped  out.  How  could  it  have  been  any  dif¬ 
ferent?  One  hundred  thousand  men  surrounding  us, 
every  mountain  and  field  loaded  with  the  enemy! 
And  their  new  weapons,  cannons,  breech-loading 
guns!  What  did  we  have? — arrows,  firelocks!  How 
could  we  have  won?  That  was  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago — I  was  eighteen  then.  See  this  scar?  That  was  my 
first  taste  of  death.  Two  days  before  the  castle  fell — 
what  a  freezing  black  night!  I  put  a  knife  through 
my  wife  and  then  my  newly-born  child  and  I  rushed 
out  to  make  one  last  frantic  attack,  to  die  falling,  and 
I  did  fall.  But  when  I  felt  some  snowflakes  land  on 
my  mouth,  I  opened  my  eyes.  The  castle  was  burning 
and  there  were  dark  clouds  of  snow  and  then  I  saw 
(lames  shooting  from  the  towers — like  the  tongues  of 
a  hundred  snakes.  I  was  severely  wounded,  but  even 
with  my  dim  eyes  I  could  see  that.” 

His  hoarse  voice  had  become  strangely  alive  as  he 
talked.  Perhaps  it’s  correct  to  say  that  I  had  been 
hearing  the  voice  of  a  man  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  old.  His  eyes  had  the  brightness  of  the  eyes  of 
a  man  watching  a  castle  burn  before  him. 

“Do  you  know  there’s  a  time  when  a  man  can’t 
die  even  if  he  wants  to?  I  was  afraid  they’d  put  me  in 
prison,  so  I  ran  from  one  place  to  the  next.  For  twenty 
years  I  ran.  Not  in  fear  of  them.  I  ran  to  revenge  my 
dead  wife  and  infant.  Yet  our  Lord,  Lord  Tokugawa 
himself,  our  Lord,  the  man  that  three  thousand  souls 
of  the  Kurosuge  gave  their  lives  for — he  was  made  a 
duke  after  the  war.  Things  changed,  and  no  one  gave 
a  damn  about  the  Kurosuge.  What  in  the  world  did 
we  fight  for?  What  good  was  my  twenty  years  of  suf¬ 
fering?  People  don’t  even  remember  the  first  syllable 
in  Kurosuge  now,  and  do  you  think  those  dead  are 
resting?  After  twenty  years  I  secretly  came  back  to 
Kurosuge.  I  had  only  one  thought:  to  offer  at  least 
an  incense  stick  to  my  wife  and  child.  When  I  came 
back,  I  couldn’t  believe  I  was  actually  there.  All  I 
could  identify  was  the  castle  wall.  Instead  of  homes 
I  found  apple  orchards.  What  else  could  the  place 
have  turned  into?  You  see,  all  of  us  fought — only 
the  Kurosuge  refused  to  surrender.  I  went  about  like 
a  tourist  and  I  thought:  I’m  the  only  one  left.  And 
when  I  came  to  the  castle  wall,  I  thought:  harakiri. 
I  failed  again.  I  had  thought  I  was  the  only  survivor, 
but  I  saw  one  more,  the  fencing  teacher,  Gotaro 
Yamazaki.  He  had  changed  his  name,  but  1  recognized 
him.  I  heard  rumors  that  he  was  a  moneylender — he, 
Yamazaki,  the  very  man  who  should  have  fought  until 
he  dropped.  It  was  Yamazaki  who  cut  down  a  high 
official  when  the  man  told  us  to  surrender.  Every 
loyal  one  among  us  dying,  killing  even  his  own  chil¬ 
dren — ” 

He  stopped  suddenly,  and  for  a  while  staring 
into  space,  all  he  said  in  his  hoarse  voice  was,  “A 


dream.”  Then  as  if  pursuing  the  sound  of  that  word, 
he  began  to  laugh,  loud  and  hollow  laughter,  again 
and  again,  as  though  he  wanted  to  strike  me  with 
it.  I  thought  he  had  actually  become  a  devil,  but 
there  was  something  about  his  eyes.  Just  as  quickly 
he  was  quiet  again,  as  though  a  thread  had  snapped. 
He  drank  the  remaining  sake  without  warming  it, 
and  wiping  his  lips  with  his  old  palm,  he  began  to 
sing  that  lonely  song  again.  Its  phrases  were  inex¬ 
haustible.  All  of  them  were  about  celebrating,  but 
the  lonesome  quality  of  the  refrain,  nagiatoara — 
naniatoara — was  unlike  anything  I  had  ever  heard, 
a  sad,  haunting,  morbid  melody.  Then  as  if  he  had 
tired  of  singing,  he  collapsed  on  the  straw  mats  and 
lay  there.  I  tried  to  lift  his  thin,  crane-like  body  to 
carry  him  into  his  room.  It  was  then  that  I  noticed 
the  tears  on  his  old  cheeks. 

I  don’t  know  if  the  pilgrim’s  story  was  true  or 
not.  It  might  have  been  the  fantasy  of  a  person  com¬ 
pletely  worn  out  by  his  many  pilgrimages.  But  what 
on  earth  does  fantasy  mean?  And  what  is  truth?  Per¬ 
haps  the  only  truth  I  saw  was  in  the  old  man’s  tears. 
Holding  his  lean,  thin  body  in  my  arms,  I  couldn’t 
help  crying  too.  The  pilgrim  had  told  me  that  neither 
the  hostess  nor  Yae  had  known  his  story,  but  why 
then  had  he  told  it  to  me? 

Perhaps  unconsciously  I  had  already  lost  the  desire 
to  die.  Of  course  I  hadn’t  thought  it  out  that 
clearly.  In  fact,  it  seemed  to  me  that  with  each  passing 
day  I  had  death  on  my  mind.  But  I  could  not  die.  I 
don’t  know  why.  I  had  come  to  Ashizuri  Misaki  with 
that  purpose  in  mind,  yet  just  as  my  reasons  for  want¬ 
ing  to  die  were  not  clear  then,  I  didn’t  know  why  I 
had  given  it  up. 

Under  a  burning  sun  I  again  went  up  to  Ashizuri 
Misaki.  More  than  twenty  days  had  passed  since  the 
incident  in  the  rain.  Once  again  I  saw  the  sea  with  its 
fierce  waves  and  the  seagulls  almost  crawling  over  the 
white  horses.  The  waves  broke  into  white  splashes 
and  poured  down  like  rain  on  the  huge  rocks  on  the 
surface  of  the  promontory.  I  was  fascinated  by  the 
lines  of  fantastic  crags  of  colossal  size  standing  in  the 
sea  like  heavy  trunks  of  bamboo.  Strangely  enough, 
I  couldn’t  bring  myself  to  think  about  death.  Perhaps 
the  intensity  of  the  sun  held  the  thought  back. 

I  spent  the  next  three  or  four  hours  there,  some¬ 
times  picking  oddly-shaped  bamboo  leaves,  sometimes 
wandering  along  the  precipice  twenty  yards  high  or 
among  the  huge  rocks  on  the  beach  washed  by  the 
breaking  waves.  When  it  got  dark,  I  hitched  a  ride 
on  an  ox-cart  on  the  way  back  to  Shimizu  in  the 
gathering  dusk  and  later  arrived  at  the  inn.  The  night 
had  already  settled  on  the  streets,  but  I  saw  Yae 
waiting  for  me  under  the  shadow  of  a  telephone  pole. 
She  ran  to  me,  calling  my  name.  Did  I  imagine  tears 
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in  her  eyes?  Is  it  possible  to  say  that  the  reason  I 
couldn't  jump  from  Ashizuri  Misaki  was  that  she  was 
throwing  her  own  secret  shadow  across  my  path  in- 
stead  of  death  s?  The)  say  that  death  and  life  sit 
back  to  back,  and  at  the  place  1  had  finally  chosen 
tor  mv  grave,  1  had  started  living  again.  I  held  Vae 
in  m\  thin  arms,  and  1  felt  her  tears  against  my  face. 

V  few  days  later  I  left  the  hostess,  Yae,  and  the 
pilgrim  to  go  back  to  Tokyo.  When  1  handed  Osechi 
some  money,  she  said.  “Keep  it  for  the  journey.” 

T  i th  the  approach  of  winter  three  years  later  1 
again  visited  the  inn  to  take  Yae  back  to  Tokyo 
with  me.  1  had  found  a  menial  job,  but  even  with  the 
little  mono)  I  earned,  I  was  able  to  support  a  wife. 

The  pilgrim  was  no  longer  there.  The  previous 
spring  he  had  started  out  on  the  Shikoku  pilgrimage 
as  usual,  but  he  hadn’t  returned.  Supposing  that  the 
store  he  had  told  me  was  true,  he  must  have  been 
eigtliv-six  or  eighty-seven  if  he  was  eighteen  during 
the  Restoration  War.  If  so,  naturally  the  pilgrim  was 
expected  to  die. 

Yae  came  to  Tokyo  with  me,  and  for  more  than 
ten  yeai's  we  led  a  miserable  existence  together.  The 
war  had  already  become  severe,  and  the  hard  life 
there  was  too  much  for  her.  She  died.  No,  the  illness 
eating  away  at  me  killed  her.  I  saw  how  her  bright 
sunburned  skin  began  to  give  way  to  a  sallow  com¬ 
plexion  because  of  my  disease.  Lae  died.  No,  it’s  more 
truthful  to  say  I  killed  her. 

The  year  after  the  long  war  I  brought  Yae’s  pos¬ 
sessions  from  Chiba  where,  because  of  the  air  raids, 
I  had  kept  her  single  package  in  a  farmer’s  custody. 
After  I  opened  it,  I  found  her  small  album.  The  sight 
of  the  album  with  a  picture  of  a  swan  swimming  in 
a  pond  on  the  cover,  drawn  with  the  touch  of  an 
innocent  child,  came  to  me  vividly  in  just  the  same 
way  I  had  felt  about  it  when  Yae  had  been  alive. 
While  I  turned  the  pages  one  by  one,  I  happened  to 
notice  a  picture  of  Yae  surrounded  by  her  mother 
holding  Tatsuyoshi,  the  pilgrim  looking  like  a  samu¬ 
rai,  and  the  peddler  smiling  good-naturedly.  A  travel¬ 
ling  photographer  had  once  taken  the  photograph, 
and  it  was  already  beginning  to  fade  reddish-brown. 
And  yet  Yae  was  standing  there,  the  same  Yae  I  had 
embraced  for  the  first  time  long  ago. 

Suddenly  I  felt  desperate  for  her  again,  and  I 
seemed  caught  up  into  the  memory  of  my  suicide 
journey,  that  precious  and  sad  trip  to  Shimizu.  I 
could  smell  Yae’s  hair  when  she  had  rushed  to  my 
arms  on  my  return  from  Ashizuri  Misaki.  I  could  see 
her  lonely  grave.  How  many  years  had  its  post  of 
plain  wood  been  exposed  to  the  violent  winds  and 
rains  of  Tosa? 


It  was  still  inconvenient  to  travel  by  train,  but  I 
made  up  my  mind  and  bought  a  ticket  for  Ashizuri 
Misaki.  I  was  rocked  about  in  the  crowded  coach  on 
that  long  journey  and  then  again  on  one  bus  after 
another,  but  I  hurried  out  to  Yae’s  grave  when  1 
arrived,  and  when  I  got  back  to  Shimizu  the  rain 
w'as  falling  as  it  had  fallen  when  I  came  to  that  lonely 
street  some  seventeen  years  ago. 

“What!  Out  in  shike  like  this?”  said  Osechi. 

Seeing  me  drenched,  my  mother-in-law  greeted  me 
as  though  she  wanted  to  hold  me  in  her  arms.  There 
were  tears  on  her  old  withered  cheeks,  and  I  wondered 
if  she  too  were  remembering  those  former  times. 

Later  that  evening  in  the  steadily  falling  rain,  I 
climbed  toward  the  cemetery.  At  that  hour  the  sea 
seemed  far  away  and,  darkened  by  the  downpour, 
was  not  visible  from  the  cemetery,  which  was  located 
in  a  ravine,  but  the  sea  could  always  be  heard.  I 
crouched  in  front  of  Yae’s  wooden  marker,  and  I 
listened  to  the  noise  of  the  rain  against  the  evergreen 
oak  trees  and  the  waves  against  the  distant  headland. 
When  it  got  dark,  Tatsuyoshi  came  to  get  me.  I  had 
never  thought  that  the  brother  of  Yae  would  have 
such  a  husky  build.  His  only  words  from  behind  were 
“Come  on.”  The  boy  I  remembered  sucking  at  his 
mother’s  breast  was  already  over  twenty.  During  the 
war  he  had  been  a  Kamikaze  pilot,  and  when  I  looked 
at  him  closely,  I  couldn’t  help  noticing  how  physically 
powerful  he  was. 

After  we  returned  to  the  inn,  I  sat  before  the 
tray  my  mother-in-law  had  prepared  for  me. 

“Tatsuyoshi,”  I  called  out,  “come  and  have  a  drink 
with  me,”  but  before  I  realized  it,  he  had  already  left 
the  house. 

I  was  about  to  ask  where  he  had  gone  when  my 
mother-in-law,  as  if  to  separate  us,  said,  “What  a 
perfect  pest!  Since  coming  home,  he’s  not  staying  in 
the  house  a  minute.  He’s  a  steady  customer  at  the 
sake  shops — drinking  with  sailors,  roaming  the 
streets!” 

It  seemed  as  though  I  were  hearing  the  same  peb¬ 
bles  of  long  ago  as  the  rain  hit  the  roof  and  struck  the 
sliding  shutters.  I  hadn’t  been  able  to  sleep,  and  I 
was  turning  over  a  book  bound  in  Japanese  style, 
The  Beauty  Spots  of  Tosa,  which  I  had  been  told, 
the  pilgrim  had  left  behind  in  a  wicker  trunk.  I 
paused  when  I  came  to  the  page  on  Ashizuri  Misaki: 

Ashizuri  Misaki:  Located  at  Isa,  Shimizu-machi. 

It  forms  the  western  promontory  of  Tosa  Big  Bay. 
Projecting  into  the  sea  for  more  than  20  kilo¬ 
meters,  it  faces  Muroto  Misaki,  200  kilometers 
distant  in  the  east.  The  two  promontories  em¬ 
brace  Tosa  Big  Bay  from  east  and  west.  Stretch- 
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ing  north  and  south  is  a  range  of  rolling  moun¬ 
tains  from  the  tops  of  the  promontories.  Ashizuri 
Misaki  is  narrow  and  loiv,  and  when  one  looks 
at  it  from  a  distance,  it  appears  like  a  big  island 
floating  on  the  sea.  As  for  its  geology,  its  granite 
is  of  Mesozoic  formation.  Night  and  day  large 
waves  beat  against  it,  the  erosion  having  formed 
a  steep  incline  about  20  yards  high,  and  when  a 
large  billow  touches  the  huge  rocks,  splashes  rise 
upward  to  the  promontory  and  descend  in  rain- 
like  flowers  from  heaven.  Under  the  precipice, 
barren  of  even  an  inch  of  land,  the  water  shoots 
up  among  fantastic  rock  formatio?is  in  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  and  dreary  way.  An  old  holy  place,  Kongo- 
fuku  Temple,  is  Amulet-Issuing  Temple  Number 
38  on  the  holy  grounds  of  Shikoku.  Mysteriously, 
the  temple  pagoda  lifts  its  head  skyward  in 
brightness  under  the  sun  and  in  gloom  through 
the  evening  haze  .  .  . 

For  no  apparent  reason  I  read  this  passage  aloud, 
but  then  in  the  middle  of  the  violent  wind  and 
sweeping  rain,  I  heard  someone  coming  nearer  along 
the  road  and  crying.  I  didn’t  need  my  mother-in-law 
to  tell  me  it  was  Tatsuyoshi.  I  knew  he  was  drunk. 


His  inarticulate  bawling  due  to  his  being  totally 
drunk  told  me  he  couldn’t  even  walk  in  that  down¬ 
pour.  It  seemed  to  me  as  though  the  rain  against  the 
shutters,  the  savage  wind,  and  the  force  of  the  waves 
were  raising  that  ranting,  pleading  voice  as  if  want¬ 
ing  to  break  it  into  fragments. 

I  thought  I  could  make  out  his  crying:  “What’d  I 
want  to  live  for?  Lost  the  war?  Not  los’  yet!  Who’s 
he  to  order  me  to  go  and  die?  I’ll  kill  him!  Everyone 
that  tells  me  to  die,  die,  die!  I’ll  cut  them  down!  I’ll 
kill  them  all!” 

His  shouts,  coming  nearer  and  getting  louder 
along  the  road,  seemed  to  fade  in  front  of  the  inn, 
but  then  went  rushing  off  into  the  rain  like  the  wind 
toward  Ashizuri  Misaki. 

As  I  listened  to  those  words  fading  into  the  dis¬ 
tance  and  suggesting  Tatsuyoshi’s  madness,  I  felt  I 
was  hearing  a  voice  I  had  heard  long  ago.  A  dream. 
Was  there  anything  that  wasn’t  a  dream?  I  wanted 
to  follow  Tatsuyoshi’s  words  even  though  I  couldn’t 
hear  them  any  longer,  but  at  that  instant  the  light 
flickered  and  suddenly  went  out. 

— translated  by 

Kazuji  Ninomiya  and  Sanford  Goldstein 


Rondo  To  Schoenberg 

Twelve  sparrows  on  five  wires  I  saw 
Which  curled  around  the  wires  their  claws 
And  sang.  I  guess  you’d  call  it  song — 

(To  me  it  sounded  rather  wrong. 

But  I’m  no  judge)  .  A  playful  paw 

Of  wind  would  move:  like  straw 
They’d  flee  this  wind  among 
Twelve  sparrows  on  five  wires. 

They  say  an  invisible  lawr 

Moves  them  and  operates  to  draw 

Them  to  the  wires  they  choose.  This  throng 

Seems  random,  and  their  song  too  long, 

I  thought.  Music  is,  Shoenberg  foresaw: 
Twelve  sparrows  on  five  wires. 


— Fred  Chappell 
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W  \l  1  u  1  KAT  FMAN 


A  Kind  of  Love 


My  father  toiled  at  sleek  machines, 
his  sweat  mixing  with  their  oil 
so  we  boys  would  not  grow  thin. 

At  night,  pained  with  need  of  sleep 
he  smiled  at  the  door,  and  kneeled 
to  circle  us  with  heavy  arms 
and  rub  his  dark  bristled  cheek 
against  our  faces  while  we  yelled. 
We,  who  had  alleyways  and  streets 
beneath  the  dark  track  of  the  el 
on  which  to  play  our  noisy  games, 
we  thought  it  duty  for  this  man 
to  love;  in  our  innocence 
we  did  not  know  his  pain  of  sleep. 
In  our  tireless  play  we  did  not  think 
he  worked  in  hate  to  earn  our  keep. 


JIM  RICHARDSON 


"Having  Eyes . . 

Stooped  upon  an  eagle  crest, 

I  stand  (beneath  the  stippled  sky) 
To  watch  the  midnight  sea. 

Velvet,  laced  with  white, 

Waters  ripple  thunder-deep, 

And  I,  alone,  above,  to  see. 
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ROBERTI  FORTI 


To  St.-John  Perse 


O  vestige  of  small  circles! 
carved  in  the  sand  by  sea  grass 

How  full  of  perfect  song  is  your  small  cry 
of  innocent  laughter,  a  minor  strophe 
carried  about  on  the  wet  breeze. 

With  this  you  perfect  my  song  as  I  sing 
counter  to  you 

gazing 

Steeped  in  tears 

Holding  your  love 

cautiously  in  my  eyes 

in  silence 

feeling  the  breeze  on  my  lips 


WRIGHT  PEARSON 


Why  Not  Gather 


Why  not  gather  the  best  of  men? 

For  the  tale  best  spun 
Locates  us  therein. 

Such  imaginings  tendered  in  thought 
Renew  our  vigor,  but 
Counsel  those  precious  moments 
When  understanding  renders  peace. 
Consider  Sisyphus. 
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JUDY  GADDY 


The  Mummery 


All  (action)  is  ...  is  but  our  Acting  out 

a  Play  of  Pretense — unrealness 

wraps  us  with  a  ghostly  gauze 

(like  the  clammy  cerement  of  Those  chilled 

Inactors)  :  frosty;  flushed;  and  sterile. 

Sterile,  too,  but  (steely)  stained,  the 
skull’s  minute  guts  steeple  their  maze;  spin 
(y  webbing — ) 

“straw”  from  a  fabric  (ated?)  Reel — gilded 
thread  of  Thought’s  own  toil: 


the  spirit’s  wound 


wound  (bowels  Transcending)  .  .  . 
time’s  Worm  unweaves,  even  (that  echo  ...  of  a 
hollow  womb)  as  works  his  loom:  a  rack, 
wrenching  life’s  wheel  into  a  labyrinth. 

(It  is  the  “pulling  of  strings” — by  puppets) 
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ABLO  NERUDA 


Horsemen  in  the  Rain 


First  waters,  walls  of  water,  clover 
and  oats  embattled, 

strings  joined  now  in  the  net  of  a  night, 
wet,  dripping,  savagely  spun, 
mad  drop  repeated  in  lament, 
angry  diagonal,  slashing  the  sky. 

Perfume-drenched  horses  are  galloping 

beneath  the  water,  striking  and  interrupting  it 

with  their  red  branched  hair,  stone  and  water: 

and  the  vapor  like  crazy  milk  always 

trails  behind  in  the  water,  hardened  to  fleeing  doves. 

There  is  no  clay  only  cisterns 

of  hard  climate,  of  the  green  movement 

and  their  hooves  link  swift  earth  and  passage 

in  bestial  odor  of  horse  and  rain. 

Blankets,  saddles,  saddle-skins,  bunched 
in  pomegranate  reds  upon 
the  burning  sulphrous  backs  which  strike 
the  forest  in  forming  it. 

Further,  further,  further, 

further,  further,  furtherrrrr, 

the  horsemen  murder  the  rain,  the  horsemen 

pass  beneath  bitter  walnut  trees,  and  rain 

twists  in  trembling  streaks  its  pepetual  wheat. 

There  is  light  from  the  water,  a  confused  lightening 

poured  on  the  leaf,  and  with  the  same  galloping  sound 

comes  a  water  without  wing,  wounded  by  the  earth. 

Wet  reins,  branched  vault, 

hoof  after  hoof,  nocturnal  vegetation 

of  stars  broken  like  frost  or  moon,  turbulent  horse 

covered  by  arrows  like  a  frozen  spectre, 

full  of  new  hands  born  or  the  fury, 

thumping  apple  surrounded  by  fear 

and  its  great  kingdom  with  fearful  banners. 

Translated  by  Wallace  Kaufman 
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ONE-HOUR 
MAXIMIZING 
DRY  CLEANERS 

Where  Else  Can  Y on  Qet .  ♦  ♦ 

•  FAST  SERVICE  (1  hour)? 

•  FINE  WORKMANSHIP? 

•  CONVENIENT  LOCATION 

(5  Points)? 

•  FAST  ALTERATIONS? 


Open  for  your  convenience 
6  days  a  week  (7  A.M.  -6P.M.) 


on  Life  Savers: 


“Why  not 
live  sweetly?” 

from  The  Dove ,  line  10 


5' 


It's 

Brewer 

WEST  SIDE 

Drugs 

For  All  Your 

PHARMACY 

701  Chapel  Hill  St. 

Drug  and 
Cosmetic 

Needs 

Phone  4995 

Featuring  Cosmetics 

305  EAST 

Prescriptions 

By  Jacquet,  Revlon, 

CHAPEL  HILL  ST. 

Helene  Rubinstein,  DuBarry, 
Tussy,  Dorothy  Gray,  Bonne- 

Our  Specialty 

Bell,  Max  Factor  & 

Allercreme 

COSMETICS  AND 

FOUNTAIN  SERVICE 

(Across  the  Street 

GIFTS 

639  Broad  Street 

From  the  Jack  Tar) 

Just  Across  The  Wall  anti  Street 

FOUNTAIN  SERVICE 

From  East  Campus 
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Must 


6-pc. 
;  place 
setting  $4-3. "75 
Fed.  Tax  inc:. 


Yours  alone 
your 
styled 
own  hand-en¬ 
graved  mono- 
gram  create  the 
pattern  design. 


KINGSLET 

6-pc.  place 
setting  $39."75 
Fed.  Tax  incl. 


...  a  new  concept 
in  table  setting 
harmony.  Kings¬ 
ley  by  Kirk  com¬ 
bines  the  perfect 
form  in  sterling 
with  a  floral  de¬ 
sign  that  beauti¬ 
fully  matches 
America’s  most 
popular  china 
patterns. 


-PC. 

face  settings 
ed.  Tax  incl. 


America's  oldest 
silversmiths 
create  Kirk  ster¬ 
ling  for  those  who 
appreciate  the 
best.  Necessarily 
limited  in  quan¬ 
tity,  you’ll  find  it 
only  at  the  finest 
dealers  in  your 
community. 

Write  for  your 
"Si  Iver  notes  from 
Kirk"  and  name  of 
Kirk  dealer  near¬ 
est  you.  Dept.  8, 
Baltimore  18,  Md, 


- 1 


rh  is  is  the  giant  B-52.  Advanced  as  it  may  he,  this  airplane  has  one  thing  in 
:ommon  with  the  first  war-galleys  of  ancient  Egypt  .  .  .  and  with  the  air  and 
;pace  vehicles  of  the  future.  Someone  must  chart  its  course.  Someone  must 
rav'igate  it. 

For  certain  young  men  this  presents  a  career  of  real  executive  opportunity. 
Here,  perhaps  you  will  have  the  chance  to  master  a  profession  full  of  meaning, 
excitement  and  rewards  ...  as  a  Navigator  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 

To  qualify  for  Navigator  training  as  an  Aviation  Cadet  you  must  be  an 
\merican  citizen  between  19  and  26H— single,  healthy  and  intelligent.  A  high 
ichool  diploma  is  required,  but  some  college  is  highly  desirable.  Successsful 
eompletion  of  the  training  program  leads  to  a  commission  as  a  Second  Lieu- 
:enant .  .  .  and  the  coveted  Navigator  wings. 

If  you  think  you  have  what  it  takes  to  measure  up  to  the  Aviation  Cadet 
Program  for  Navigator  training,  see  your  local  Air  Force  Recruiter.  Or  clip 
ind  mail  this  coupon. 

There's  a  place  for  tomorrow's  leaders 

on  the  Aerospace  Team. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

Aviation  Cadet  Information,  Dept.  61  SCMO  12 
Box  7608,  Washington  4,  D.  C. 

I  am  between  19  and  26%,  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S. 

and  a  high  school  graduate  with _ years  of 

college.  Please  send  me  detailed  information  on 
the  Air  Force  Aviation  Cadet  program. 


Name 

Street 

City 

County 

State 

L_ 

U.S.  Air  Force 


Beauty 

and 

Christmas 

Are  Synonymous 
— at — 

Weldon's 


VISIT  OUR  STORE  AND 
SEE  THE  MANY  BEAUTI¬ 
FUL  THINGS  GATHERED 
FROM  AROUND  THE 
WORLD  FOR  YOUR 
LOVED  ONES  AT 
CHRISTMAS! 


MEMBER  PCS 


Weldon’s 

JEWELERS 

327  W.  Main  Street 
Downtown  Durham 


“The  Students’  Jewelers” 


Entrance  on 
City  Parking  Lot 
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DUKE  UNIVERSITY  LAUNDRY 

which  offers  the  following  excellent  services: 


V>-C. 


cO^>& 


p 


'<K 


Ss<\Q 

l> 1  (/ 


E.  P.  Hayes,  ’27,  Manager 


Campus  Representatives  To 
Serve  Your  Cleaning  and 
haundering  Needs 


•  menthol  fresh 
rich  tobacco  taste 
•  modern  filter,  too 


every  time  you  smoke.  Just  as  a  perfect  day  in  May  gives 
you  both  bright  sunshine  and  cool  shade,  so  a  Salem  gives  you  both  rich  tobacco  to  taste  and 
cool  softness  to  refresh  you.  Salem’s  special  High  Porosity  paper  "air-softens"  every  puff. 
Try  Salem.  It’s  the  rich-tasting  smoke  with  springtime  softness.  Salem  refreshes  your  taste. 

Created  by  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Compony 
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MARTINIZING 
DRY  CLEANERS 

Where  Else  Can  You  Qet  *  ♦  ♦ 

•  FAST  SERVICE  (1  hour)? 

•  FINE  WORKMANSHIP? 

•  CONVENIENT  LOCATION 

(5  Points)? 

•  FAST  ALTERATIONS? 


Open  for  your  convenience 
6  days  a  week  (7  A.M.  -6P.M.) 
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Best  Variety 
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Trees  After  an  Ice  Storm 


Glass  forest  curiously  drawn 
By  some  cold  craftsman,  to  grace 
The  silent  air  within  a  case 
For  changeless  years,  a  marble  lawn 

Beneath;  the  sun  comes  suddenly  keen 
With  a  crackling  wind,  glancing  on 
The  ice  with  brilliance  like  dawn. 

Like  break  of  cold,  blurring  the  dream 

Of  eyes  that  would  see  permanence 
With  tears;  upon  a  glaze-slick  limb 
A  squirrel  chatters,  and  the  wind 
Breaks  crusts  of  ice,  that  falling  glance 

Among  the  twigs  like  music;  never 
Has  silver-grey  suspended  all 
The  grove  like  art;  water  drops  fall; 
Birds  seek  seeds  to  feed  their  fever. 


NEWEST  DESIGN  IN  STERLING 
BY  T  TTIiTm 


LUNT 
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This  is  the  solid  look  of  Sterling  — proud,  distinguished,  enduringly  beautiful.  This  is 
design  based  on  tradition  — superbly  crafted,  impeccably  correct,  created  to  last.  It  is 
Lunt’s  newest— among  the  loveliest  of  all  time. . ."Alexandra."  For  literature  and  prices  write: 


Lunt  Sterling 
Greenfield,  Mass. 
Dept.  Y- 26 
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W  ALLACE  KAUFMAN 


Elegy  for  John  Donne 


i 

As  some  old  men  remember  winds  and  snows, 
excessive  heat  and  cold  and  all  extremes 
that  nature  in  raw  fancy  sometimes  shows 
to  curb  man’s  boldness  and  plague  his  pleasant 
dreams, 

let  us  recall  great  seasons  of  men’s  lives 
lest  we  forget  that  human  dignity 
sometimes  consumes  all  bonds  and  bars 
and  burns  the  prison  of  mortality. 

Shake  off  this  second  and  forget  this  year, 

replace  the  motion  of  machines,  forbid 

all  modern  sounds  a  passage  through  the  ear. 

Let  the  best  beloved  friend  who’s  dead 

be  called  John  Donne.  Some  muse  with  empathy. 

Come,  break  us  from  our  sin,  tranquillity. 

(The  praise  of  famous  men 

by  which  the  mean  world  builds  idols  in 

the  vast,  accepting,  clutching  spaces  of  young  minds, 

too  often  is  deception’s  wishful  seed, 

saying  some  men  are  more  than  men, 

that  heroes  had  no  doubts  and  did  not  fear: 

Those  who  would  be  great  so  praise  themselves. 

Donne’s  own  greatness  was  in  being  man. 

He  knew  life’s  reed-thin  weakness;  saw 
and  heard  the  siren  sweetness  sung  by  Death. 

He  knew,  feared,  and  he  lived.) 

II 

Once  more 

and  once  more 

and  once  more  still; 

thousands,  millions,  men, 

like  trees  that  have  forgot  the  time  of  year, 

drift  into  the  autumn  of  their  lives 

. 
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at  any  month:  (not  with  a  single  metamorphosis 

and  the  persuasive  weight  of  number) 

the  scattered  fruit  of  lonely  sowing, 

one  by  one,  changing, 

changing  color,  form  and  texture; 

all  the  idols  of  the  youthful  mind, 

the  subjects  of  the  epic  and  the  boast, 

return  to  dance  a  crazy  jig 

up  and  down  cramped  alleyways 

and  broken  lanes  of  senile  minds. 

Only  the  rare  and  ripe  intensity 

of  genius  (or  insanity) 

swells  significantly 

upon  the  creeping  vine  of  Time 

to  bend  it  down  so  much, 

that  we,  like  fruit  of  another  harvest, 

feel  the  former  crops  when  centuries  removed. 

Ill 

It  was  the  year  Anne  died — 

passing  through  time 

and  yet  its  surest  measure  since 

she  was  his  warmth,  his  light; 

had  marked  the  blossom  of  his  life, 

the  steady  solstice  of  his  summer  day, 

and  finally,  because  of  death, 

she  was  the  last  autumnal  equinox, 

as  if  a  sun  could  suddenly  give  way 

to  growing  weariness  and  fall  asleep. 

She  died.  He  could  be  still  no  more 
without  another  bride. 

With  love  still  whole  though  halved  by  death 
he  sought  within  himself 
for  warmth  and  immortality. 

He  only  found 

the  fabled  richness  of  the  mind — - 
its  reason,  wit; 

its  fatted  idols  of  summer  years 

to  be  not  more 

than  broken  bits  of  furniture 

for  cluttered  shacks: 

unstable  chairs  of  memories 

beneath  the  dust 

and  groaning  beds  of  logic  which 
he  could  not  trust. 

This  aging  body  where  our  thoughts 
unconsciously 


keep  house  and  think  themselves  at  home 
eternally — 

he  saw  it  was  the  frailest  bone  in  all 
the  universe. 

Then  was  no  calm  religious  season. 

There  was  no  light  to  trust, 
no  warmth,  no  beacon, 
nor  any  night  of  rest. 

Leaves  fell  like  stones 
in  his  unquiet  autumn. 

Illness  burned  and  chilled 
the  channels  of  his  bones, 
and  his  turbid  mind  filled 
with  what  his  life  had  wrought 
and  flung  out  ripe  thoughts 
like  clustered  seeds  which  break 
from  lightninged  oaks 
and  slowly  start 
to  spread  their  root  and  grow 
in  gardens  of  the  heart. 


IV 

He  in  younger  years  had  made 

the  world  dissect  itself  before  his  eyes 

and  rearrange  its  parts  in  poetry 

or  within  the  boundaries  of  mortal  guise, 

his  world  had  gone  through  metamorphosis 

behind  his  back.  Too  busy  with  the  pain 

and  joy  of  peopled  love,  he  was  surprised 

to  find  that  Time  had  changed  the  earth  again, 

as  if  the  sphere  had  hung  all  summer,  dead, 

within  the  darkness  of  a  great  cocoon 

Promethean  worms  had  spun  from  Clotho’s  thread; 

and  there  was  changed  by  power  like  the  moon. 

He  fell  in  love  again  to  fill  his  life 
and  saw,  as  he  had  seen  before  in  youth, 
he  could  not  trust  a  mistress  as  a  wife 
and  courting  only  was  not  final  truth. 

The  last-found  mistress  was  Christianity, 
the  bawd  who  long  had  followed  lovingly; 
with  whom  he  had  bartered  autumn’s  written  fare. 
Exhaustion  and  disease  left  these  lovers  bare, 
then  Death  stepped  on  the  earth  as  on  a  stage, 
turned  the  poet’s  book  to  its  last  page, 
called  winter’s  witness  for  the  scene’s  success, 
and  married  them  in  lifelessness. 


ANNE  TYLER 


The  Saints  in  Caesar's  Household 

Mary  Robinson  did  not  come  home  until  that  fall. 
People  said  she  was  coming  mainly  because  of  Laura 
(they’d  been  best  friends  all  through  school)  but 
Mary’s  mother  said  Mary  didn’t  know  about  Laura  at 
all;  no  one  wanted  to  tell  her.  Mary’s  mother  was  the 
sort  of  woman  who  bought  brooms  from  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  little  boy  who 
was  on  the  March  of  Dimes  poster,  and  cried  when  she 
sang  Christmas  carols  to  the  County  Home;  everyone 
said  she  was  exactly  the  one  to  tell  Mary.  But  every 
week  she  spent  one  morning  trying  to  think  of  some¬ 
thing  to  write  Mary  and  she  always  ended  up  with 
nothing  but  how  is  your  work  (Mary  was  with  a 
publishing  firm  in  New  York)  and  have  you  met  any 
nice  young  men,  and  then  something  about  whom 
she’d  seen  lately.  She  believed  in  telling  bad  news  in 
three  letters,  gradually.  And  she  had  it  planned  to 
send  Mary  a  clipping  first,  saying  Miss  Laura  Gates 
had  left  her  job  in  Chicago  for  a  brief  stay  with  her 
parents,  and  to  pencil  in  the  margin  a  note  asking  if 
she  remembered  Laura  (although  that  was  a  silly 
question)  .  Next  would  come  a  letter  telling  how 
she’d  seen  her  on  the  street,  and  she  was  looking  a 
little  nervous  and  thinner  than  usual  and  had  asked 
how  Mary  was;  and  finally  the  third  letter,  saying 
something  was  wrong  with  Laura  Gates,  something 
in  her  mind,  and  it  was  the  saddest  thing  she’d  yet 
seen  and  she  was  sorry  to  be  the  one  to  tell  her. 

That  was  how  she  had  it  planned.  But  summer 
came  and  went  with  her  somehow  forgetting  all  about 
Laura  every  time  she  sat  down  to  write  Mary,  and 
in  the  fall  Mary  came  home  herself  and  there  was  no 
need  to  write  it.  She  came  on  the  noon  bus  and  one 
of  the  first  things  she  said  after  she  walked  in  the 
door  was,  “Clemson  Roberts  on  the  bus  said  Laura 
Gates  was  home.” 

And  Mary’s  mother  looked  at  Mary’s  father  and 
wrapped  one  hand  up  in  her  apron  as  if  it  were  a 
gift  and  said,  “Yes,  she  has  been  since  May.”  When 
she  said  that  she  watched  to  see  if  Mary  were  going 
to  say  something  else,  like  why  didn’t  you  tell  me 
sooner  when  you  knew  there  wasn’t  ever  another  per¬ 
son  who  made  as  much  difference  as  Laura.  But  she 
didn’t  ask  that. 

She  said,  “She  didn’t  write  from  Chicago.  1  thought 
she  had  forgotten  all  about  us  and  wasn’t  ever  coming 
back.” 

“Well,  she’s  back  now,”  her  mother  said. 


And  after  that  Mary  went  upstairs  to  wash  and 
dicin’t  say  anything  about  Laura  at  all,  just  handed 
little  presents  to  her  parents  and  talked  to  her  aunt 
on  the  phone  and  put  sheets  on  her  old  bed.  “What 
I  heard,”  she  said  at  dinner,  “about  Laura  Gates 
throwing  her  little  sister’s  clothes  away,  was  that  true?” 

And  her  mother  said,  "Yes,  I  think  I  heard  that 
too.” 

But  when  Mary  didn’t  ask  anything  after  that,  or 
even  mention  it,  they  knew  it  must  have  all  been 
said  by  Clemson  Roberts  on  the  bus  and  they  didn’t 
try  to  explain  any  more,  or  tell  about  the  mailman 
or  the  Catholic  confessional  or  any  of  the  rest  of  it, 
or  even  comfort  her. 

Mary’s  aunt  said  (this  was  on  the  second  day  she 
was  home)  that  she  could  remember  when  Mary  and 
Laura  spent  all  of  their  seventh  summer  stealing 
smudgepots  from  the  road  construction  and  storing 
them  in  the  garage.  “Somebody  found  them,”  she 
said.  “I  can’t  remember  who.” 

“It  was  you  that  found  us,”  Mary  said. 

“Maybe  it  was.  Maybe  it  was  and  maybe  it  wasn’t, 
I  can’t  remember  now.  But  I  know  I  must  have  been 
near,  because  I  can  still  see  you  standing  there,  the 
two  of  you,  sticking  up  for  your  rights  and  defending 
your  smudgepots.” 

She  said  later  that  that  should  have  done  it,  if 
Mary  had  forgotten  about  how  she  and  Laura  were 
in  the  old  days  it  wasn’t  because  she  hadn’t  tried  to 
prod  her  memory.  “You  might  almost  say  it’s  her  duty, 
to  go  see  her,”  she  said.  “People  are  wondering,  and 
asking,  and  whispering  amongst  themselves.” 

And  they  were.  Even  Mary’s  mother  knew  that; 
Mary’s  mother  spent  her  Fridays  visiting  the  sick  and 
she  said  to  Mary’s  father,  on  the  fourth  evening,  “1 
would  have  gone  to  see  Laura  Gates  myself,  every 
day  of  her  life,  but  she’s  never  been  able  to  abide  me 
anti  it  was  Mary  who  was  close  to  her,  Mary  was  the 
one  who  never  let  a  day  pass  without  her  going  there 
or  Laura  coming  here.  I  don’t  know,  1  just  don’t 
know,”  and  trailed  off  and  and  stared  into  the  twi¬ 
light,  while  upstairs  Mary  sat  at  her  window  and 
fiddled  with  the  ruffles  on  the  organdy  curtains  and 
watched  the  black  trees  against  the  dark  autumn  sky. 

On  the  fifth  day  Mary  got  up  early;  it  was  raining 
and  even  her  room  was  grey  and  misty.  She  put  on 
warm  clothes  and  at  breakfast  she  asked  her  mother 
if  she  could  have  the  car,  just  for  the  morning.  Her 
mother  was  reading  the  paper.  She  said,  “Take  it  for 
the  day,  I’m  not  going  anywhere,”  and  turned  another 
page  and  asked  if  she  would  bring  her  some  teabags  if 
she  went  near  the  grocery  store. 

“I  doubt  if  I’ll  be  going  near  the  grocery  store,” 
Mary  said. 

She  had  already  put  a  scarf  over  her  head  and  left 
before  her  mother  had  really  thought  about  her  go- 
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iii!  When  she  was  talking  to  Man's  aunt  later  she 
said.  "It  might  be  she's  going  to  Laura’s,  but  today 
of  all  davs  1  almost  hope  not,  she  teas  so  grim  when 
she  left  I  don't  think  she'd  be  much  cheer.” 

"Well,  you  never  can  tell.  Maybe  it  teas  just  be¬ 
cause  she  was  going  to  see  Laura,  we  don't  know.” 

Now  that's  no  reason,"  Mary’s  mother  said. 

And  Man  parked  the  car  in  front  of  the  Gates’, 
and  walked  up  through  cold  driving  rain  and  rang 
the  bell.  A  wet  cat  rubbed  against  her.  She  took  off 
the  scarf  and  shook  out  her  hair,  and  then  the  door 
opened  and  Laura  stood  there  with  her  face  made 
thinner  be  the  shadows  behind  her  and  a  cup  of  cof¬ 
fee  in  the  hand  that  wasn’t  holding  the  door.  She  was 
in  dark  blue,  an  old  dark  blue  sweater  and  a  dark 
blue  pleated  skirt  that  needed  cleaning.  She  must 
have  had  them  a  long  time  for  them  to  look  so  shabby, 
but  Man  could  never  remember  seeing  them  before; 
she  had  always  remembered  Laura  in  red  and  orange 
and  green  and  jieacock,  sometimes  all  together  be¬ 
cause  Laura  said  the  tray  some  people  believed  about 
colors  practically  amounted  to  superstition  and  there 
wasn’t  any  reason  -why  you  couldn’t  jumble  colors 
up. 

All  this  time,  while  Mary  was  trying  to  get  used 
to  everything  all  over  again,  the  world  was  as  silent 
as  an  empty  building  and  there  was  only  the  hushing 
sound  of  the  rain.  And  then  Laura  stepped  aside  and 
said,  “Who  did  you  come  to  see?”  which  was  what  she 
always  asked,  even  if  she  knew. 

“I  came  to  see  you,”  Mary  said. 

“Well,  come  in.” 

The  smells  in  the  house  were  of  wet  wool  and  dry 
dust,  the  way  they  were  any  time  of  year.  Laura  led 
the  way  to  the  dining  room  and  in  her  navy  blue 
she  was  like  another  shadow  in  the  house,  or  a  dark 
flower  on  the  living  room  rug.  “I  haven’t  eaten  break¬ 
fast,”  she  said.  “Have  you?” 

“Yes.” 

Laura  sat  down  at  the  head  of  the  table.  “I  always 
have  coffee,”  she  said,  “and  two  rolls.  That’s  my 
breakfast.  You  might  want  to  know,  if  you  came  to 
watch  me.  But  I’m  all  right  now,  I’m  getting  better, 
and  there’s  nothing  much  to  watch  any  more.” 

She  buttered  a  roll,  and  then  put  it  down. 

“But  if  you’d  come  to  watch  me,”  she  said,  “You’d 
have  come  before.  You’ve  been  home  five  days  now.” 

“Yes,  I  have,”  Mary  said. 

Laura  pushed  her  rolls  away  and  stretched,  smil¬ 
ing,  with  her  arms  far  above  her  head.  “Have  a  roll,” 
she  said,  “and  say  what  you’re  doing  in  New  York.  I 
can  still  hear  all  right.” 

“I’m  not  doing  anything,”  Mary  said.  “I’m  on 
vacation.” 

She  put  sugar  in  her  coffee  and  Laura  handed  her 
the  cream;  she  handed  it  as  if  she  were  a  judge  hand¬ 


ing  the  witness  a  glass  of  water  and  telling  her  tc  ! 
go  on,  but  Mary  didn’t  say  any  more.  She  just  put 
the  cream  pitcher  down  and  stared  absently  at  the  I 
brown  wallpaper,  the  wallpaper  with  the  edges  darkei 
and  the  tangled  vines  as  thin  and  dark  as  Laura. 

“Saturday  night  I  heard  a  funny  noise,”  Laura 
said.  She  sounded  as  if  she  were  prompting  Mary,  ij 
waiting  for  her  to  take  the  story  up.  Mary  looked  at 
her.  “It  was  at  midnight  I  heard  it,”  Laura  said.  “A 
sound  like  a  loudspeaker  in  a  railroad  station,  fright-  | 
ened  and  hurrying,  with  that  kind  of  background  of 
chattering  voices  blurring  together.” 

“In  your  house  you  heard  it?” 

“Yes.  And  a  man  said,  ‘All  right,  Laura,’  and  I  sat 
straight  up  in  bed  with  my  heart  beating  so  loud  I 
couldn’t  have  heard  him  again  if  I’d  tried.  I  kept 
waiting  for  my  family  to  come  bursting  out  of  bed¬ 
rooms  saying,  ‘What  was  that?  Did  you  hear  that?’ 
and  comforting  each  other.  But  no  one  came.  Some¬ 
where  there  was  a  little  creak,  and  I  waited  a  while 
longer,  but  no  one  came.” 

Mary  turned  a  fork  over  and  over  in  her  hands. 

“At  breakfast  I  asked  my  family,  I  said,  ‘Did  you 
hear  anything  in  the  night?’  But  their  faces  were 
funny  and  blurred,  all  turned  toward  me  while  I 
stared  hard  at  the  dining  room  wallpaper  and  waited 
for  my  mother  to  say,  ‘Now,  Laura,  there  wasn’t  a 
sound,’  and  she  did,  and  she  passed  me  the  toast.” 

“It  was  probably  the  house,”  Mary  said.  “That  you 
heard,  I  mean.  That  or  you  being  half-asleep,  or  may¬ 
be  both.” 

“Of  course  it  was,”  Laura  said.  “Do  you  think  I 
hear  voices'?” 

“No.  I  was  explaining  more  for  your  mother,  I 
guess.” 

“My  mother’s  so  old.  She’s  touched  people  who’ve 
touched  other  people  all  the  way  back  to  Babylon,  all 
those  generations  touching  hands.” 

“So  have  you,”  Maiy  said. 

“No,  I  haven’t,  I  don’t  feel  that  way.  My  mother : 
can  remember  back  to  when  ballpoint  pens  were  a 
miracle  and  cost  fifteen  dollars.  Mrs.  Parry  was  the 
envy  of  all  the  women  in  the  neighborhood;  she  had 
a  fur  coat  down  to  her  ankles  and  a  ball  point  pen.” 

She  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed,  and  Mary 
laughed  too,  just  to  see  her;  the  whole  day  seemed 
better.  Mary  pushed  her  chair  back  and  said,  “Let’s  go 
to  the  amphi theatre,  it’s  always  nice  in  the  rain,”i| 
and  Laura  said,  “All  right,”  and  pulled  a  brown 
jacket  from  the  hall  closet. 

They  went  outdoors  and  the  rain  had  turned  into 
a  fine  spray,  just  enough  to  make  their  faces  shine 
under  the  wet  leaves  that  hung  over  the  sidewalk. 

“Things  are  supposed  to  seem  little  when  you  come 
back  to  a  place,”  Laura  said.  “But  everything  seems 
big  to  me.” 
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“Me  too,”  Mary  said. 

“Did  your  aunt  remind  you  about  the  smudge- 
pots?” 

“Yes.” 

“She  reminded  me  too;  she  called  up  my  mother 
and  asked  did  I  remember.  My  mother  said  she  did 
even  if  I  didn’t,  and  I  said  I  did  too.  But  she  asked 
as  if  it  were  long  ago  and  tiny,  and  1  still  remember 
it  as  being  as  near  and  big  as  this  morning,  or  big¬ 
ger-” 

“Well,  not  bigger,”  Mary  said. 

“To  me  it’s  bigger.” 

They  walked  to  the  end  of  the  block  and  then 
turned  oil  into  the  trees  that  were  to  the  right  of  them. 
Laura  led  the  way.  She  held  out  her  arms  to  balance 
herself  down  narrow  slippery  stones  that  were  laid 
down  like  steps,  and  when  they  were  through  the  trees 
there  was  the  little  amphithatre,  deserted  in  the  rain, 
with  the  stone  wall  around  it  and  the  parking  lot 
completely  empty  at  the  rear  and  the  stone  seats 
sloping  down  in  semicircles  to  the  stage.  “1  never  can 
imagine  what  this  place  is  like  when  the  plays  are 
going,”  Laura  said,  “1  don’t  think  we’ve  ever  been 
here  then.” 

“1  have,”  Mary  said. 

Laura  climbed  down  toward  the  stage,  leaping 
from  one  semicircle  to  the  other  in  great  wide  steps 
and  sometimes  almost  missing  because  it  was  a  long 
way  to  jump,  while  Mary  sat  on  the  top  row  and 
watched  her.  Halfway  down  Laura  stopped  and  turn¬ 
ed  hack  so  she  was  facing  Mary. 

“Why  do  you  think  she  reminded  you  about  the 
smudgepots?”  she  called. 

“Why  did  she?” 

“Because  your  mother  visits  the  sick  in  the  County 
Home  and  lends  her  heating  pad  out,  that’s  why. 
Don’t  you  want  to  be  reminded  how  it  was  when  we 
were  seven,  and  remember  and  come  visit  like  your 
mother  with  her  jar  of  chicken  broth?  Don’t  you  want 
to  be  like  your  mother?” 

“No,”  Mary  said. 

“And  remember  the  aged  and  understand  the  in¬ 
sane?” 

“No,”  Mary  said. 

“Were  you  afraid  to  come?” 

“No.” 

Laura  turned  and  spread  her  arms  like  wings, 
looking  up  at  the  grey  sky  and  letting  the  spray  fall 
.flat  on  her  face.  “Well,  that’s  why  she  told  you,” 
she  said  after  a  minute.  “So  you  would  remember  the 
aged  and  understand  the  insane.”  And  she  leapt  down 
lone  more  semicircle  and  sat  down,  with  Mary  sitting 
almost  directly  behind  her  and  seven  rows  back.  1'hey 
[stayed  that  way  for  ten  minutes;  all  that  time  Mary 
sat  staring  straight  ahead  at  Laura  and  the  stage  be¬ 
low  her,  and  Laura  rested  her  chin  in  her  hands  and 


looked  at  her  shoes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she 
raised  her  head  and  looked  at  the  stage  and  said,  “But 
your  aunt  was  trying,  all  the  same,  and  those  smudge- 
pots  were  fun,  I  do  remember  that.” 

“I  do  too,”  Alary  said. 

The  rain  started  coming  in  drops.  They  both  sat 
waiting  for  each  drop,  because  it  splashed  large  and 
cool  and  was  different  from  the  spray,  with  a  cleaner 
feeling  to  it.  Laura  stood  up  again  and  started  turning 
around  and  around  with  her  hands  raised  to  keep  her 
hair  away  from  the  back  of  her  neck  and  let  the  rain 
splash  on  it.  “Your  aunt,”  she  said,  “and  your  mother, 
and  the  nuns  in  Our  Lady,  and  the  Salvation 
Army  .  .  .”  and  to  Alary  her  voice  came  echoing  across 
through  the  raining  world  like  a  chant.  After  she 
stopped  spinning  she  started  walking  calmly  down 
the  hill,  one  foot  on  the  stone  and  the  other  on  the 
ground;  stone,  ground,  stone,  ground,  while  her  voice 
swam  back  to  Alary.  “You  even  ask  them,  you  go  to 
Catholic  confessional  when  you’ve  never  set  foot  in 
mass  even,  and  offer  to  let  the  priest  confess  to  you, 
poor  man,  but  people  won’t  hear  of  it.” 

“1  hear  thunder,”  Mary  said. 

“People  won’t  hear  of  it,”  Laura  repeated;  she  was 
far  away  now.  “They  won’t  hear  of  it,  they  won’t 
even  listen.  I  don't  know  my  sister.  Do  you  know  my 
sister,  Jennifer  Gates?” 

“Yes,  a  little.” 

“I  said,  ‘Stay  and  talk,’  but  she’s  always  away. 
Even  when  she’s  home,  she’s  a  little  bit  away;  I  woke 
up  at  seven  and  put  all  her  clothes  in  the  garbage 
can,  so  she  would  have  to  stay  and  talk,  she  couldn’t 
just  go  walking  off.  That  was  silly,  but  there  was  some 
sense  to  it.” 

She  stopped  on  the  front  row,  far  below  Mary,  and 
turned,  standing  on  tiptoe,  and  reached  high  up  with 
both  hands  and  shouted,  “Can’t  you  just  see  my  sister, 
without  a  stitch  on,  sitting  down  and  finally  getting 
into  a  really  good  talk?” 

Alary  smiled,  and  then  she  began  laughing  and 
leaned  forward  with  her  hands  on  the  stone  and 
laughed. 

“That’s  right,”  Laura  said.  “Now  you  know;  there 
isn’t  anything  to  be  afraid  of  now.” 

And  after  that  she  seemed  to  be  finished  worrying; 
she  turned  again  and  started  climbing  the  little  side 
steps  to  the  stage.  “You  can’t  stop  a  soul;  you  lean 
out  of  windows  and  say,  ‘Don’t  you  even  want  to  talk 
about  it?’  but  they  don’t  bother  trying  .  .  .  why  did 
1  do  that?  1  should  have  known  it  wouldn’t  work.” 
And  then  she  smiled,  while  Mary  on  the  back  row 
stood  up  and  tightened  her  scarf. 

“Stay  where  you  are,”  Laura  said,  “it’s  better 
there.”  She  wandered  on  to  the  stage.  “Can  you  hear 
me?” 

“I  can  hear  you  fine,”  Alary  said. 
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"Even  with  the  rain?” 

"If  you  speak  loudly." 

"Well,  then,  listen.  Because  same  April  you'll  go 
up  to  someone — an  old  woman  on  a  bus,  a  man 
selling  pencils,  a  little  bos  with  a  turtle — and  you'll 
think  about  how  sou  understand  even  the  littlest  thing 
inside  them:  vou're  even  the  same  people,  and  you  run 
after  them  quick  and  catch  them — " 

She  stopped  and  looked  up  at  Mary.  Mary  was 
sitting  in  the  rain  and  frowning  at  the  ground. 

"The  saints  salute  you,"  Laura  said. 

Mars  looked  up  at  her. 

"And  especially  they  that  are  of  Caesar’s  house¬ 
hold:  that's  a  Bible  seise  and  the  only  one  I  know, 
but  1  think  I  will  all  my  life  remember  that  feeling 
sou  get  in  the  front  of  your  head  when  you  catch 
people  and  say.  Wait,’  and  they  look  at  you  and  pull 
their  arm  gently  away  from  you  and  go  on — Nowadays 
there  is  too  much  love  in  the  world;  it  goes  floating 
around  and  nobody  wants  it.  Are  you  getting  cold?” 

"No,”  Mary  said.  “A  goose  walked  over  my  grave.” 

"You  can  go  home.” 

“I’m  not  cold.” 

"Go  home!”  she  shouted  suddenly,  and  it  echoed 
around  the  seats.  “It’s  none  of  your  business  being 
here,  up  on  top  rosv  so  far  away  1  couldn't  touch  you 
with  a  bamboo  pole;  who  did  you  ever  reach  out  for 
as  they  went  by?  And  svhat  are  you  doing  here?” 

And  she  stood  svith  her  fists  clenched  beside  her 


and  shouted,  while  Mary  stood  up  and  wrapped  hei 
coat  around  her  and  climbed  back  up  through  the 
trees  to  the  sidewalk.  Once  she  looked  back,  and 
smiled  at  Laura,  but  Laura  had  turned  away  and  it 
wasn’t  any  use.  Mary  left  her  that  w;ay,  her  dark  blue 
clothes  heavy  with  rain  and  her  back  to  everything. 

People  say  (and  Mary’s  mother  also)  that  it  w'as 
a  heartless  thing  to  leave  a  disturbed  person  out  there 
alone  in  the  rain,  with  the  stones  all  around  her  and 
the  grey  sky  pressing  in.  Mary’s  aunt  said  she  didn’t 
care  what  Laura  Gates  had  done,  or  what  had  beer 
said  between  them,  you  still  have  to  make  allowances 
for  a  nervous  person.  She  said  all  this  straight  to  Mary, 
whom  she  found  standing  at  her  bedroom  window 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  it  all  happened.  She  said, 
"Sometimes  it  takes  an  effort,  Mary  to  understand 
people  who  are  mentally  disturbed.”  And  then  she 
clicked  her  teeth  and  stared  over  Mary’s  shoulder  into 
the  street  below'.  “I  don’t  understand  you,”  she  said 
after  a  minute.  "1  would  have  thought  you  should  be 
very  worried  about  Laura  Gates.” 

But  Mary  only  smiled  and  said,  "No,  I’m  not 
worried,”  and  then  grew'  serious  again  and  leaned 
her  head  against  the  windowframe. 

After  a  while  the  aunt  left,  but  Mary  stood  there 
with  her  eyes  closed  and  for  a  minute  she  thought  that 
even  through  her  eyelids  she  could  see,  down  on  the 
street,  the  grass  pressed  flat  by  the  wind  and  the 
people  blurred  by  the  rain. 
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ANNE  TYLER 


I  Never  Saw  Morning 

The  porch  steps  always  started  them  thinking. 
Shelley  would  go  first,  with  the  porch  light  catching 
the  top  of  her  head  and  one  hand  holding  a  thin 
sweater  around  her  shoulders,  and  she  was  always 
stopping  and  looking  down  as  it  the  wooden  steps 
were  a  piece  of  cake  someone  had  set  under  her  nose 
just  as  she  was  telling  the  best  part  of  a  story.  Then 
she  would  sigh,  not  quite  sadly,  and  go  up  one  more. 
Behind  her  Ben  foe  did  the  same  thing,  stopping, 
thinking,  hut  with  him  it  was  a  little  different;  he 
never  looked  at  the  steps.  He  would  watch  the  back 
of  Shelley’s  head  or  the  swinging  of  June  bugs  around 
the  light,  or  he  would  look  straight  ahead  at  nothing, 
not  even  at  the  house  but  just  at  pure  black  space, 
and  wait  for  Shelley  to  take  the  next  step.  They  never 
spoke.  Above  them  Shelley’s  little  sister  Phoebe  would 
watch  from  her  window,  with  her  round  face  pressed 
against  the  screen,  and  sometimes  get  so  impatient 
with  the  strange  way  those  steps  seemed  to  make  them 
ieel  that  she  would  call  down,  “Well  come  on  in, 
Shelley,  what  are  yon  all  doing  out  there?”  and  run 
the  risk  of  her  mother’s  making  her  get  away  from  the 
window  altogether  and  climb  under  the  covers  again. 
But  Shelley  and  Ben  Joe  never  seemed  to  hear  her. 
They  just  kept  on  waiting,  and  not  even  they  could 
have  said  what  it  was  they  were  thinking  about. 

On  this  particular  night  it  was  foggy;  the  air  was 
heavy  and  warm  with  the  feel  of  it.  Shelley  was  wear¬ 
ing  her  pink  dress  with  the  full  skirt  and  the  crinolines 
that  her  father  said  sounded  like  a  regiment,  and 
every  time  she  took  a  step  up  there  was  a  rustling  and 
a  swishing  and  she  and  Ben  Joe  would  start  laughing. 
They  laughed  on  five  out  of  the  seven  steps;  on  the 
last  two  were  very  quiet,  getting  ready  to  go  in.  Ben 
Joe  smoothed  his  hair  down. 

“Shelley,”  Phoebe  called  into  the  stillness,  “where 
did  you  all  go?” 

Shelley  felt  inside  the  mail  holder  for  the  key. 

“Shelley,  did  you  all  go  to  the  jungle  movie?  You 
won’t  find  the  key,  because  everyone’s  still  up.” 

Shelley  took  her  hand  out  of  the  mailbox  and 
leaned  back  against  the  screen  door,  twirling  the  sleeve 
of  the  sweater.  The  fog  seemed  to  be  thicker.  Ben  Joe 
stood  looking  at  her  from  where  he  was  and  Shelley 
said,  “Are  you  coming  tomorrow?”  so  softly  no  one  but 
Ben  Joe  could  have  heard  it. 

It  was  then  that  the  door  opened.  For  the  first  four 
or  five  inches  the  door  always  shrieked  like  a  cat,  the 
knob  snapping  noisily  back  from  the  way  it  had  been 


turned,  and  then  it  brushed  over  the  rug  with  a  slid¬ 
ing,  hushing  noise  and  stopped.  “1  thought  it  would 
be  you,”  a  voice  cried,  and  there  was  Mrs.  Chrisawn 
from  Carroll,  Georgia,  standing  behind  the  screen  in 
a  polka-dotted  dress  and  carrying  a  patent  leather 
pocketbook  so  big  and  shiny  that  the  porch  light 
turned  it  a  glaring  yellow.  “Shelley,  1  declare,  makes 
me  feel  like  a  grandmother,  seeing  all  these  lovely 
young  people  turning  into  ad-dults,”  and  came  out 
of  the  screen  door  with  Shelley  having  barely  enough 
time  to  get  away  from  in  front  of  it,  and  offered  her 
her  powdery  fat  cheek  that  looked  as  if  you  could 
poke  your  finger  into  it  and  the  hole  might  almost 
stay,  like  dough.  Shelley  was  hugged  with  her  face 
over  Mrs.  Chrisawn’s  shoulder  as  grave  and  unsmiling 
as  a  child’s  suddenly  awakened  by  a  large  crowd  of 
people,  one  hand  still  clutching  the  sweater  around 
her  shoulders. 

"They  just  kept  coming  up  those  steps  anti  coming 
up,”  Phoebe  said  from  above,  but  Ben  Joe  was  the 
only  one  who  heard. 

“We’re  staying  the  night,  John  and  I  both,”  Mrs. 
Chrisawn  said.  “Law,  child,  you’re  taller  than  your 
mother.  Must  be  how  old?” 

“Seventeen,”  Shelley  said.  She  looked  at  Ben  Joe, 
who  was  standing  in  the  same  place  as  before  and 
frowning  steadily  at  Mrs.  Chrisawn,  not  understand¬ 
ing  what  she  was  doing  on  these  porch  steps,  Shelley’s 
porch  steps,  where  the  fog  curled  and  the  only  sound 
had  been  their  own  laughing. 

“Shelley,”  her  mother  said  from  the  doorway,  “in¬ 
troduce  Ben  Joe.” 

“This  is  Ben  Joe  Hayes,”  Shelley  said.  “This  is 
Mrs.  Chrisawn,  who  was  in  my  mother’s  home  ec  class 
the  year  they  had  a  man  for  a  teacher.” 

Ben  Joe  smiled,  somehow  while  he  was  still  frown¬ 
ing,  and  Mrs.  Chrisawn  reached  out  her  hand  with 
the  index  and  little  fingers  raised.  When  he  shook 
it  the  feeling  of  her  fingers  bending  under  his  was 
like  paper  folding,  brittle  beneath  the  softness,  and 
stayed  on  his  skin  like  a  memory  even  after  she  had 
turned  away. 

“Now,”  Shelley’s  mother  said,  “Why  doesn’t  every¬ 
one  come  in  and  have  something  to  eat.”  She  opened 
the  screen  door  and  with  the  hand  that  wasn’t  hold¬ 
ing  the  coffee  cup  she  reached  out  as  if  she  were  going 
to  pull  Shelley  in. 

“No — ’’Shelley  said;  she  pulled  her  sweater  around 
her  and  looked  quickly  at  Ben  Joe.  “I’m  sleepy, 
Mama;  we’re  both  sleepy.”  They  both  had  blue  eyes, 
and  both  pairs  of  blue  eyes  were  scowling  across  from 
having  to  face  the  bright  light  suddenly  after  all  that 
darkness.  They  did  not  look  sleepy.  “And  besides,” 
she  said,  “Ben  Joe  has  to  get  the  car  back  on  time.” 

“Well  just  for  a  minute,  Shelley.  Ben  Joe,  you're 
not  that  sleepy,  are  you?” 


"No.”  Ben  Joe  said.  "Not  vet  I’m  not.” 

1  he\  stepped  into  the  living  room  together,  be¬ 
hind  the  round  polka-dotted  back  of  Mrs.  Chrisawn, 
and  stood  close  and  still  as  if  they  were  trying  to 
adjust  to  the  shock  of  the  lights,  the  faint  dusty  smell 
of  Mrs.  Clnisawn's  perfume,  the  music  rising  from 
the  den.  "Dili  von  want  to  come  in?”  Shelley  was  ask¬ 
ing  Because  vou  wouldn’t  have  hurt  Mama’s  feelings, 
it  would  have  been  all  right.”  and  Mrs.  Chrisawn  was 
rummaging  through  her  purse  for  probably  nothing 
at  all.  just  to  be  busy. 

"'It  didn’t  matter  one  way  or  another,”  Ben  Joe 
whispered.  He  sat  with  Shelley  on  the  edge  of  the 
sola  and  unzipped  his  windbreaker.  “Why  did  you 
st\  that  about  the  car.  Shelley?  It’s  only  ten.” 

“It  just  kind  of  came  to  me,”  Shelley  said. 

Ben  joe  nodded  as  if  that  were  explanation 
enough. 

Mrs.  Chrisawn  sat  down  in  an  easy  chair  and 
snapped  her  purse  shut.  When  she  wasn’t  smiling  there 
were  little  vertical  lines  around  her  mouth,  so  that 
she  looked  as  if  she  had  just  recently  disapproved  of 
something  and  was  only  now  getting  over  it.  “We  ate 
at  the  S.S:W.,  of  course,”  she  said,  and  leaned  for¬ 
ward  and  clasped  her  hands  together.  “Not  that  that 
would  be  what  you’d  call  eating  in  style,  but  I  said 
"Well,  it’s  good  enough  for  us;  I  told  John,  I  said, 
John,  there’s  no  excuse  for  people  barging  in.  Don’t 
vou  knots'  it’s  a  trouble  to  have  two  extra  people  for 
dinner  without  a  bit  more  warning — ” 

"How  is  John?”  Shelley  asked,  which  was  the  only 
question  that  came  into  her  mind,  and  like  an  answer 
the  music  in  the  den  suddenly  rose  louder  and 
louder,  drowning  out  everyone’s  voices  so  that  Mrs. 
Christawn  could  only  nod  meaningfully  and  point  to 
the  den;  and,  a  minute  later  when  it  began  to  be 
lower,  she  called,  “In  there  fixing  the  Hi- fi  with  your 
father,  messing  with  all  those  little  tubes  just  like 
always — ”  before  the  music  rose  again  and  carried 
her  voice  away.  To  Ben  Joe,  slouched  against  the  back 
of  the  sofa  and  playing  with  one  of  Shelley’s  sweater- 
sleeves,  it  seemed  that  Shelley’s  father  and  the  unseen 
John  were  making  the  music  without  any  help  from 
a  hi-fi  at  all,  just  letting  it  flow  out  of  the  very  tips 
of  their  fingers  and  fill  the  rooms,  the  two  of  them 
calm  and  confident  in  their  private  science  of  music¬ 
making. 

“John  likes  everything  electric,”  Shelley  told  him, 
and  at  the  last  moment  the  music  stopped  dead  still 
and  the  word  “electric”  just  hung  there,  like  a  bad 
word  startling  everyone  silent,  and  Shelley’s  father 
and  John  came  into  the  living  room.  They  sat  on  the 
other  couch,  opposite  Shelley  and  Ben  Joe.  John  was 
the  way  Shelley  remembered  him,  thin  and  half-bald, 
with  a  heavy  black  mustache  and  his  head  ducked  just 
a  little,  the  way  a  shy  child  might  duck.  “How  do  you 


do,  sir?”  he  said  to  Ben  Joe,  and  rose  and  shook  hand; 
with  him  and  tucked  his  chin  down  a  little  as  a  greet 
ing  to  Shelley.  “I  see  your  hair  stayed  blond  after  all,’ 
he  said,  “They  were  thinking  it  was  going  brown  the 
last  time  I  was  here,”  which  was  merciful  considering 
he  could  have  said  something  about  how  tall  she  was 
instead.  He  took  a  cookie  that  Shelley’s  mother  offeree  | 
him  and  then  sat  back,  a  little  hunched  over,  and 
looked  at  the  fountain  pen  in  his  shirt  pocket. 

“John  has  forty-three  shirts,”  Mrs.  Chrisawn  said 
She  smiled  at  everyone  comfortably.  “Forty-three 
counting  short-sleeved,  and  every  time  we  go  on  a 
trip  like  this  at  the  last  minute,  what  do  I  have  to  dof  ; 
Have  to  buy  him  one,  that’s  how  bad  he  is  aboul 
laundry.  Last  time  we  were  in  Raleigh,  I  don’t  know  i 
if  you  remember  it  or  not,  had  to  go  to  J.  C.  Penney ’s  J 
the  first  morning  we  were  here  and  pick  him  up  a 
shirt.  He  had  forgotten  to  put  out  the  laundry  again, 
that  week  I  was  so  sick  and  couldn’t  muster  up  the  i 
strength — ” 

“Shelley,”  her  mother  said,  “You  didn’t  pass  Ben 
Joe  the  cookies.” 

“I’m  all  right,”  Ben  Joe  said.  He  started  rolling 
Shelley’s  empty  sweater  sleeve  back,  in  tiny  little  rolls, 
and  looked  up  at  Mrs.  Chrisawn. 

“Do  you  want  to  go?”  Shelley  whispered.  “You 
could  just  get  up  and  leave.” 

“I  will  in  a  minute,”  he  said.  “I’ll  say  that  about 
getting  the  car  back.” 

He  dropped  her  sleeve  and  sat  back  again,  and 
Shelley  drew'  a  semicircle  around  the  coffee  table  with1 
her  foot  and  thought  about  the  night  ending  like 
this,  beginning  with  soft  fog  and  the  dark  all  around 
as  still  as  whispering  and  ending  with  bright  lights 
and  Mrs.  Chrisawn,  who  had  ruined  all  the  hours  that 
had  come  before  her. 

“I  remember  that  time  in  Nashville,”  Mrs.  Chris- 
awn  was  saying.  “It  was  when  you  all  were  living  near 
us,  that  time  the  cleaners  lost  the  skirt  to  my  basic 
black,  which  you’d  think  would  be  enough  laundry  i 
problems  for  one  month;  and  lo  and  behold  in  comes  i 
John  one  morning  with  nothing  on  his  back  but  an 
undershirt,  and  he  said  to  me,  ‘Florence,’  .  .  .” 

Ben  Joe’s  hands  were  brown,  with  the  palms  a 
little  lighter  so  that  Shelley  could  see  what  color  he 
was  beneath  his  tan.  She  sat  watching  his  hands  while 
he  reached  for  a  cookie,  and  memorized  him  the  way 
she  would  memorize  a  prayer  to  ward  off  evil,  push¬ 
ing  back  the  bright  lights  and  the  flutelike,  persistent 
voice  of  Mrs.  Chrisawn.  Ben  Joe’s  hair  is  blond,  she  I 
said  to  herself,  not  just  thinking  it  but  having  a  little 
voice  say  it  out  loud  inside  her.  His  hair  was  blonder 
than  hers  even,  and  he  was  two  weeks  older  than  she 
was.  Shelley  treasured  that.  She  imagined  Ben  Joe 
two  weeks  old,  Ben  Joe  alive  and  awake  at  the  exact 
moment  of  her  birth — he  couldn’t  have  been  asleep, 
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j  could  he?  And  maybe  knowing,  some  unexplainable 
way,  that  Shelley  Jane  Domer  at  that  moment  came 
into  being — maybe  stopping  in  the  middle  of  a  cry, 
or  smiling  his  first  smile,  or  suddenly  dropping  his 
mother’s  finger  and  staring  at  nothing,  his  forehead 
wrinkled  for  one  second  of  time. 

“Or  the  least  he  could  do,”  Mrs.  Chrisawn  said, 
“is  just  to  plain  tell  those  two  teenage  girls — they’re 
working  in  the  shop  now,  being  it’s  June  and  more 
brides  wanting  their  pictures  taken  than  we  have 
room  to  fit  in;  let  me  tell  you,  people  are  all  vain 
at  heart — he  could  tell  them  to  take  the  laundry  each 
Monday,  that’cl  be  the  easiest  way  to  take  care  of  it 
when  I’m  sick  or  busy.  Pearl  I  declare,  you  wouldn’t 
believe  it,  those  two  girls,  they’d  move  the  world  for 
me.  So  sweet  and  pretty,  no  bad  language  or  unbecom¬ 
ing  behavior,  you’d  have  to  look  a  long  way  before — ” 

Did  John  Chrisawn  know  when  his  wife  was  born? 
Shelley  frowned  at  the  coffee  table  while  Ben  Joe 
threw  a  cookie  to  her;  she  saw  it  too  late  and  it  fell 
to  the  floor,  and  Shelley’s  mother  frowned  at  both 
of  them  and  made  a  scolding  little  o  with  her  mouth. 
Ben  Joe  sat  back  again,  and  thought  about  night  and 
quiet  and  Shelley’s  hair,  and  Shelley  picked  up  the 
cookie  and  nibbled  the  chocolate  drops  out  of  it.  In 
the  open  brightness  of  the  room  her  mother  rocked, 
her  father  secretely  turned  a  page  of  his  magazine. 
Mrs.  Chrisawn  talked  on  and  on  in  the  lilting  warm 
voice  of  someone  who  is  saying  something  important 
to  a  breathless  audience. 

“1  believe  in  teenagers,  Pearl,  yes  I  do,  Shelley,  I 
honestly  believe  in  them  with  all  my  heart.  People 
ask  me  sometimes,  how  can  you  dare  to  do  it.  Two 
pretty  teenage  girls,  they  say,  working  all  alone  in  that 
shop  with  your  husband,  all  alone.  .  .” 

Shelley’s  mother  stopped  rocking. 

“But  1  tell  them,  well  /  was  young  once — oh,  you 
don’t  believe  me,  Shelley,  but  /  was  young  once,  and 
don’t  I  know  how  a  fifty-year  old  man  looks  to  a 
teenage  girl?  About  as  ugly  as  sin,  that’s  how.  Un¬ 
attractive,  my  God.  .  .” 

Ben  Joe  and  Shelley  at  the  same  moment  looked 
up  at  John.  He  was  just  sitting  there  with  his  head 
ducked.  Ben  Joe  sighed  and  looked  back  down  but 
Shelley  kept  watching  John,  wondering  how  he  could 
sit  there  like  a  biscuit  on  a  plate  waiting  to  be  eaten. 
“You  know,”  Mrs.  Chrisawn  said,  “one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  things  about  photography — ” 

“Damn,”  said  Shelley. 

She  thought  about  the  pretty  teenage  girls  who 
never  used  bad  language,  and  when  everyone  started 
and  looked  at  her  she  stopped  being  horrified  and 
felt  almost  calm,  taller  than  anyone  else  in  the  room. 
|She  sat  up  straight  and  looked  directly  at  Mrs. 
Chrisawn,  not  even  turning  once  to  see  what  Ben 
Joe  was  thinking,  and  when  no  one  stopped  her  she 


said,  “When  you  think,”  and  took  a  deep  breath, 
“when  you  think  about  poor  old  John  lying  in  his 
crib,  maybe  waking  up  suddenly  or  just  smiling,  the 
moment  you  were  born,  and  when  you  think,  I  never 
saw  morning  but  that  he  saw  it  too,  even  when  I  didn’t 
even  know  him,  and  then  you  go  and  say  a  damn 
thing  like  that.  .  .” 

There  was  nothing  more  to  say.  She  could  have 
gone  on  but  it  would  have  been  talking  just  for  the 
sake  of  finding  a  good  ending  point,  so  she  stood  up 
quickly  and  her  cookie  fell  to  the  floor,  and  she  ran 
past  the  still  blank  faces  and  upstairs.  Behind  her  they 
were  as  quiet  as  night;  the  only  sound  was  her  feet 
running  up  the  carpeted  stairs. 

In  the  bedroom  she  did  not  turn  on  the  light; 
Phoebe  was  probably  asleep.  She  pushed  the  window 
open  and  the  wind  rushed  in,  warm  and  heavy,  blow¬ 
ing  the  white  curtains  into  her  face.  At  the  closet  door 
she  pulled  her  chess  over  her  head  and  stepped  out  of 
her  shoes  and  crinolines,  leaving  them  where  they 
were,  and  pulled  the  barrette  out  of  her  hair  and  laid 
it  on  the  bureau.  With  her  slip  still  on  she  lay  down 
beside  Phoebe  on  top  of  the  sheets  and  folded  her 
arms  under  the  back  of  her  head.  The  sheets  were 
so  cold  they  almost  hurt  for  a  minute. 

“You  were  really  yelling  away  down  there,”  Phoebe 
said  in  her  cool  little  voice.  “Mrs.  Chrisawn  brought 
me  a  lavendar  sachet  for  my  underwear  drawer.” 

“That’s  nice,”  Shelley  said.  She  could  hear  the 
rocking  ol  her  mother’s  chair  beneath  her,  and  Mrs. 
Clnisawn’s  voice  still  going  on  without  taking  a 
breath,  probably  already  forgiving  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  Ben  Joe  would  have  gone  by  now. 

“Shelley,”  Phoebe  said,  “I  wish  you  would  get  un¬ 
der  the  sheets.  “You’re  warming  them  up  on  top  of 
me.” 

“In  a  minute,”  Shelley  told  her.  She  held  her 
breath  and  Mrs.  Chrisawn  said,  “I  can’t  even  believe 
it,  when  I  think  about  it  now.  I’ll  bet  you  can’t  either. 
But  it  was  one  of  those  narrow  little  army  bunkbeds, 
like  you  find  on  those  real  cheap  passenger  boats — 
that  was  when  I  was  as  thin  as  Shelley,  though  I’ll  bet 
you  can’t  imagine — ” 

Shelley  frowned  in  the  dark. 

“Did  you  and  Ben  Joe  go  to  the  jungle  movie  or 
didn’t  you?  I  have  to  know,  Shelley.” 

“Hush,  Phoebe,”  she  said.  “Get  on  your  side  of  the 
bed  and  go  to  sleep.” 

“Those  fancy  steamboats,”  John  said,  “They’re 
not  so  much.  We  took  that  trip  on  a  little  red  tin  boat, 
the  week  after  we  were  married,  and  ate  the  same  as 
the  sailors  ate,  and  slept  in  the  one  little  bunkbed 
underneath  the  deck.  .  .” 

“There’s  nothing  so  good  for  one’s  back  as  a  good 
hard  mattress,”  said  Mrs.  Chrisawn. 

Shelley  sat  up  and  wormed  down  underneath  the 
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sheets.  “  Thank  heavens,”  said  Phoebe.  The  sheets 
roared  and  rustled  and  then  settled  down  again,  and 
In  the  time  they  were  still  the  conversation  below  was 
onlv  a  low  murmur  and  Shelley  could  not  even  tell 
the  words. 

“John  is  stupid,”  she  said  to  Phoebe. 

Phoebe  said  nothing. 

"He  acts  the  stupidest  way.” 

“Like  what?”  asked  Phoebe. 

"He’s  got  the  memory  of  a  flea,”  Shelley  said.  “I 
would  be  ashamed  if  1  were  John,”  and  hit  at  her 
pillow  and  then  turned  it  over  to  find  the  cool  side. 
She  felt  as  if  she  had  wasted  something,  not  just  a 
night  but  something  real  like  money. 

'"Shelley,"  Phoebe  said,  “do  you  all  purposely  be 
slow  on  the  porch  steps?  Do  you  even  know  you’re 
doing  it?" 


Shelley  closed  her  eyes  and  imagined  Ben  Joe’ 
hands,  brown  as  berries.  He  didn’t  have  to  hav< 
smiled  when  he  was  born;  that  might  not  even  hav< 
been  possible,  maybe  babies  didn’t  smile  that  young 
Maybe  after  all  it  was  better  if  he  slept,  and  had  jus 
a  little  sort  of  feeling  that  he  kept  to  himself,  neve; 
letting  a  soul  know. 

“Go  to  sleep,  Phoebe,”  she  said,  and  she  hersel 
turned  over  on  her  stomach,  with  her  eyes  closed,  ant 
thought  about  Ben  Joe’s  being  asleep  now,  with  hit 
hair  tousled  and  his  hands  loose  and  his  body  warn 
and  heavy  against  the  sheets.  At  the  last  minute,  jusi 
before  everything  sank  away,  she  heard  Phoebe  asking 
“Does  it  just  come  to  you  naturally,  to  climb  thai 
slowly?”  but  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  answer,  ant 
she  only  smiled  and  pulled  the  sheet  closer  arounc 
her. 
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JIM  APPLEWHITE 


I  Met  Her  at  a  Literary  Party 

Her  work  was  discussed,  and  I  spoke  in  praise, 
Because  ol  its  grace  and  her  loveliness. 

Did  not  her  naked  face  show  deeply, 

As  if  a  knife  had  opened  being? 

After, 

1  walked  the  streets  of  hills,  my  internal 
Clarity  of  flawless  whiskey  and  ice 
Like  country  of  the  luminous  sky. 

Her  face  white  in  memory,  like  the  moon. 

That  distant  land  of  soul’s  clear  sight 
Trees  outlined  as  a  mountain  of  glass. 

Shadows  of  limbs  were  over  me;  later, 

The  moon  shone  silver  in  the  water  of  gutters, 
Among  the  leaves  and  crushed  paper  cups. 
Today, 

I  sit  in  a  child’s  swing,  one  foot 
Moving  so  that  the  chains  creak; 

Wind  turns  dried  leaves  of  a  year  ago 
Into  new  clover  and  some  wild  onions. 

Birds  dart  in  the  strayed  hedge  before  me. 
Sometimes  wing  touches  wing 
As  they  whirl  and  fly,  forever 
Lost  apart  down  their  intricate 
Lives  of  branches  and  air. 
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Song 


There  is  no  greater  conquerer  than 
metamorphosis 

Whose  stalwart  hands  baffle 
and  strike 

at  the  unknown  gods 

New  forests  spread-eagled 
on  the  vast  land 

Naked  forests  without  a  small  song 

The  dry  paps  of  their  leaves  make 
no  sound 

Bare  monolithic  towers 

clothed  in  swirling  webs 
of  crystalline  tears 

Stand  alone  in  a  crowded 
desert 

Then  the  elephantine  march  scourges 
this,  pushing  out 

Into  a  giant  mosaic  of  pattern 
of  touch. 

You,  conquerer  of  the  pregnant  barrenness 
stand  alone 

Knowing  it  is  a  violent  march 
to  which  no  limit  is  set 

And  yet  you  stand  alone,  the  only 
priest  dressed  in  ancient 
virginity 

And  yet  you  cease  your  heavy  step 
for  this  moment, 
a  supreme  one 

To  hear  the  profound  silence  of 
the  newer  lands, 

The  maw  of  evil  under  your  next 
step 


El)  NORRIS 


The  Spectre 


“Tell  me  again  how  1  come  to  be  yours,  Mama,” 
David  said. 

“Hush  up,  child!  1  ain’t  got  time  to  be  foolin’ 
around  with  you,”  Mattie  answered.  “I’ve  got  house¬ 
work  to  do.” 

“Aww,  come  on,  Mama,  just  once  more.” 

“That’s  what  you  always  say,  ‘Just  once  more.’  11 
I’ve  told  you  that  story  once,  I’ve  told  it  a  million 
times.” 

“Just  once  more,  Mama,  just  once  more.” 

“Well,  sit  down,  and  I’ll  tell  it  to  you  just  once 
more.  At  least  it  will  keep  you  in  the  house  and  out 
of  mischief  for  a  little  while.” 

Mattie  slowly  lowered  herself  into  the  new  rocker 
that  David  had  bought  to  refurnish  their  sitting 
room.  She  had  long  ago  made  David  understand  that 
she  did  not  need  anybody’s  help  in  sitting  down  or 
getting  up.  Her  motions  in  sitting  down  were  with 
the  care  of  precision  that  comes  with  old  age  fearful 
of  being  caught  in  a  mistake.  Yet,  even  this  precision 
she  disguised  gingerly  enough  to  belie  her  eighty-five 
years.  Still,  her  appearance  was  more  in  keeping  with 
the  antiquated  floral  paper  that  adorned  the  walls 
than  with  the  sleek  modern  furnishings  that  David 
had  bought.  The  flesh  on  her  upper  arms  hung  as 
lifeless  as  the  leaves  of  winter  oak  trees.  Her  fingers, 
too,  were  like  winter  limbs,  gnarled  and  black  as 
night.  Within  them,  as  in  the  twisted  branches,  was 
life  that  would  come  forth  when  needed.  Her  face  also 
showed  her  age — not  with  wrinkles  for  her  flesh  there 
was  smooth  and  stretched  as  tight  as  the  skin  of  an 
acorn.  It  was  her  eyes  which  expressed  the  age  of 
her  face.  They  were  dulled  by  the  gray  haze  of 
cataracts — a  protection  for  eyes  that  already  seen  too 
much. 

“It  all  began,”  said  Mattie,  “about  ten  years  ago. 
I’d  been  livin’  with  Ura  Blanchard  up  the  street  for 
nigh  on  to  forty  years;  livin’  in  the  same  room  all 
that  time,  and  then  one  day  she  moved  me  into  this 
little  lean-to  room  she  had  tacked  on  the  back  of  the 
house.  She  rented  my  room  to  someone  else  and  kept 
right  on  charging  me  the  same  rent.  I  put  up  with  it 
as  long  as  I  could;  ’bout  two  or  three  years.  Then  I 
found  this  house  for  rent  and  moved  myself  down 
here  without  so  much  as  a  good-bye,  a  pea-turkey,  or 
1  a  kiss-my-foot  to  Ura.” 

“And  that’s  when  you  found  me.  Wasn’t  it, 
Mama?” 


“Who’s  tellin’  this  story,  me  or  you?  You  listen; 
I’ll  talk.  Yes,  that’s  when  I  found  you.  When  your 
daddy  went  off  to  war  in  Korea,  your  step-mammie 
didn’t  want  to  stay  in  Birmingham.  She  wanted  to  go 
back  to  her  home  in  the  country,  and  off  she  went, 
leavin’  you  here  in  this  house  to  shift  for  yourself. 
You  was  just  nine;  so  it’s  a  good  thing  that  I  hap- 
pened-by  when  I  did.  You’d  be  roamin’  the  streets 
right  now,  if  I  hadn’t.” 

David  jumped  up  off  the  sofa.  “You  always  going 
to  be  my  mantmie,  Mama;  you  always  going  to  be  my 
mammie.  I  ain’t  gonna  never  leave  you.” 

“Hush-up,  boy;  don’t  tell  lies  like  that.  Some  little 
gal  goin’  strut  off  with  you  in  a  year  or  two,  and  I 
know  it.” 

“Ain’t  no  little  gal  gonna’  strut  off  with  me,  Mam¬ 
ma.  If  any  struttin’  is  done,  it  will  be  her  struttin’  in 
here  to  help  me  take  care  of  you.” 

“Me  with  some  little  gal  bossin’  me  around  and 
tellin’  lies  on  me.  Now  that  would  be  a  pretty  picture, 
wouldn’t  it?” 

“I’d  slap  her  down,  if  she  done  you  that  way. 
Mama. 

“Get  outa’  here  with  that  foolishness,  child.  I  have 
my  housework  to  get  done;  ain’t  got  time  to  be  messin’ 
around  with  you  all  day.” 

Mattie  pulled  herself  from  the  chair  and  began 
dusting  the  new  furniture  in  the  sitting  room. 

After  David  had  built  the  fire  higher  to  keep  the 
December  cold  from  Mattie,  he  put  on  his  jacket  and 
walked  toward  the  front  door. 

“Where  are  you  goin’?” 

“Out,”  David  replied. 

“You  ain’t  going  out  nowhere  until  you  put  on 
your  galoshes!” 

“Aww,  Mama,  it  ain’t  rainin’.” 

“That  don’t  make  no  difference.  Them  streets  is 
muddy  and  wet.  You  go  out  without  your  galoshes, 
and  you’ll  catch  pneumonia  and  die.  Now,  get  ’em  on, 
like  I  say.” 

Mattie  brought  his  galoshes  to  him  at  the  front 
door  and  followed  him  onto  the  porch  to  be  certain 
that  he  put  them  on. 

After  he  put  them  on  he  waved  good-bye  to  Mattie 
and  ran  down  the  street.  Mattie  watched  each  of  his 
movements  as  closely  as  her  dimmed  vision  would 
allow.  Even  with  the  galoshes  and  the  mud,  his  move¬ 
ments  were  as  quick  and  as  gracefnl  as  a  young  dog¬ 
wood  in  a  May  wind.  For  only  seventeen  he  had 
grown  strong  and  tall  so  quickly,  thought  Mattie.  She 
felt  that  it  was  her  care  and  attention  that  had  made 
him  so  healthy  and  vigorous.  She  was  pleased  with 
her  handiwork  but  feared  that  this  same  vitality  which 
she  had  created  in  him  would  soon  take  him  away 
from  her. 
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W  as  ii  this  fear  or  the  cold  December  wind  that 
sent  a  shiver  through  her?  She  attributed  it  to  the 
wind  and  pulled  her  sweater  more  closely  about  her. 
She  looked  up  at  the  gray  overcast  sky,  and  her  eyes 
mirrored  its  sadness  with  their  gray  overcast  of  cata¬ 
racts.  It  would  rain  before  David  returned,  she 
thought. 

She  opened  the  front  door  to  return  to  her  work 
in  the  house.  From  the  front  door  by  way  of  the  open 
doors  in  the  sitting  room,  her  room,  David’s  room 
and  the  kitchen  she  could  see  straight  through  the 
house  to  the  back  door.  Outside  the  back  door  her 
turnip  greens  and  collards  grew  in  neat  green  rows — 
a  mockers  to  the  disorder  and  the  barren  trees  which 
surrounded  them.  She  liked  her  winter  garden  better 
than  her  summer  one.  In  the  summer  there  was  too 
much  life.  The  kudzu  vine  creeped  into  her  rows  of 
corn,  pole  beans,  and  okra,  and  the  weeds  grew  too 
profusely.  She  could  control  her  winter  garden,  and 
it  brought  her  a  peace  and  contentment  that  her  sum¬ 
mer  garden  could  no  longer  bring,  as  much  as  she 
enjoyed  eating  its  fresh  vegetables. 

Mattie  moved  through  the  house  cleaning  one 
room  after  the  other.  She  put  them  into  such  order 
that  it  looked  as  if  each  item  in  each  room  had  oc¬ 
cupied  the  same  exact  place  for  the  past  eighty-five 
years,  but  she  could  no  longer  see  the  dust  that  col¬ 
lected  in  the  corners  nor  the  cobwebs  that  swayed 
back  and  forth  on  the  ceiling.  When  she  was  young, 
she  would  not  have  allowed  such  signs  of  poor  house¬ 
keeping,  and  now  that  she  was  old  she  would  not 
admit  that  she  couldn’t  see  them  by  asking  David 
to  sweep  the  walls  and  floors  for  her. 

In  David’s  room  she  picked  up  his  clothes  and 
hung  them  in  his  wardrobe.  She  talked  aloud  to 
herself,  fussing  about  how  David  didn’t  pick  up  after 
himself,  as  she  had  told  him  to  do.  She  called  him 
lazy  and  trifling  in  such  a  clear  voice  that,  if  he  had 
been  as  far  away  as  the  sitting  room,  he  could  have 
heard  her,  but  she  would  not  have  wanted  that.  She 
wouldn’t  want  to  hurt  him,  and  she  would  never  want 


to  admit  that  old  age  had  made  her  talk  to  herself 
Indeed,  the  words  (lowed  so  freely  and  so  income 
quentially  that  she  must  not  have  known  that  she 
talked. 

When  she  finished  cleaning  David’s  room,  she 
walked  toward  the  sitting  room  to  rest  a  few  minutes,  i 
At  the  doorway  to  the  sitting  loom  she  drew  in  a  deep 
breath  of  fright.  She  grabbed  the  door  facing  to  keep 
from  buckling  her  knees.  Silhouetted  in  the  front 
door  she  saw  a  huge  figure  that  moved  like  a  man  but 
came  to  a  point  on  top,  a  gigantic  hooded  figure. 

It  came  toward  her. 

“Lawd,  my  time  has  come,”  she  whispered. 

“Mama,  what’s  the  matter?”  the  hooded  figure 
asked. 

“Is  that  you,  David?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“I  thought  you  was  a  haint!  What  you  mean  scarin’  ( 
me  like  that?” 

“1  didn’t  mean  to  scare  you  none,  Mama.  1  just  , 
wanted  to  surprise  you  with  this  big  green  Christmas' 
tree.” 

David  put  the  tree  in  the  corner  and  helped  Mattie 
sit  down  in  her  rocker.  She  let  him  help  her  ease  her-  j 
self  into  the  big  chair. 

She  was  shaking  and  hot.  As  if  it  were  mid-August, 
she  began  to  fan  herself  with  her  apron  trying  to  hide 
behind  her  swift  calculated  motions  that  fool  age  i 
had  made  of  her. 

There  was  a  drop  of  rain  on  the  tin  roof.  Then 
there  was  another  and  another,  spaced  a  long  time 
apart.  The  sound  cooled  Mattie.  She  stopped  her 
fanning  and  rested  her  head  on  the  back  of  the  new 
rocking  chair.  She  loved  the  long,  slow,  December 
rains.  Then  all  the  world  was  only  one  thing — the 
sound  of  rain.  It  was  a  sound  that  made  no  noise.  It 
was  a  silence  like  a  mild  breeze  through  winter  oak 
trees.  It  was  a  dream  that  lasted  forever.  The  brown 
lids  of  her  eyes  covered  the  weariness  of  her  cataracts. 
She  would  allow  herself  the  peace  of  this  nap,  glad 
that  David  had  returned  before  the  rain  began. 
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SHARON  PORTER 


Miss  Carey 


Miss  Carey  was  the  sister  of  the  lady  I  stayed  with 
during  Thanksgiving  vacation.  She  was  a  retired 
school  teacher  who  now  was  living  with  her  mother. 
She  had  never  married. 

Miss  Carey  was  tall.  Her  lace  was  soft  and  the  skin 
on  her  arms  was  loose  and  Habby,  but  she  wasn’t  really 
fat.  She  wore  a  white  cotton  dress  with  violet  llow'ers 
on  it  and  a  short-sleeved  violet  sweater.  This,  in  the 
middle  of  November  on  a  crisp  fall  day  when  the 
neighbors  were  burning  leaves  and  wearing  woolen 
jackets,  ft  wasn’t  as  if  she  couldn’t  afford  a  warmer 
dress,  for  I  knew  that  she  could.  She  just  seemed  to 
enjoy  looking  pitiful. 

Miss  Carey  hadn’t  wanted  to  go  to  church,  so  the 
family  had  picked  her  up  shortly  before  dinner.  Her 
mother,  Mrs.  Carey,  had  gone  to  church  with  us,  how¬ 
ever,  and  we  all  had  had  to  sit  in  the  second  row 
right  under  the  minister’s  nose  because  she  was  hard 
of  hearing.  After  church  Mrs.  Carey  strung  a  cran¬ 
berry  necklace  for  the  turkey  and  creamed  the  peas. 
She  always  creamed  the  peas  for  Thanksgiving.  Miss 
Carey  had  made  fruit  cocktail  (her  nephews  loved 
fruit  cocktail),  but  she  hadn’t  made  any  dressing  for 
it,  and  the  grapefruit  sections  were  torn  and  the 
grapes  still  had  some  seeds  in  them.  The  family  tried 
to  swallow  the  seeds  so  as  not  to  embarrass  her,  but 
she  knew  because  she  had  seeds  in  her  own  dish.  "I 
tried  to  get  them  all  out,”  she  said.  “1  really  did  try.” 

Wine  was  served  with  the  meal.  Everyone  sipped 
it  except  Miss  Carey  who  had  finished  her  glass  before 
all  the  plates  were  even  served.  She  asked  for  more 
wine;  it  was  poured  for  her,  and  again  she  drank  it 
down  readily.  During  dinner  the  boys  told  about 
school  and  selling  fruit  cakes  for  the  Boy  Scouts. 
Someone  remembered  to  shout  to  Mrs.  Carey  that  the 
turkey  surely  did  look  pretty  with  its  necklace  and 
that  nobody  could  make  cream  peas  as  well  as  Grand¬ 
mother.  Mrs.  Carey  was  pleased  and  smiled  graciously. 
Miss  Carey  said  twice  to  her  sister,  “  I  his  is  the  best 
turkey  I’ve  ever  had,  Phil.  It  really  is  a  nice  turkey.’ 

After  the  pumpkin  pie,  while  the  family  was  drink¬ 
ing  coffee  and  feeling  full,  Miss  Carey  excused  herself 
to  go  into  the  living  room.  A  big  fireplace  separated 


the  dining  room  from  the  fiving  room,  but  from  where 
I  was  sitting  at  the  table,  i  could  see  Miss  Carey.  She 
was  sitting  with  her  back  to  the  fire  smoking  a  cigar¬ 
ette  and  looking  out  the  window.  There  was  a  big 
window  in  the  dining  room,  too,  and  once  we  all 
looked  out  into  the  back  yard  to  watch  three  squir¬ 
rels  play.  The  squirrels  ran  up,  down,  and  around  the 
tree  trunk,  and  wrestled  for  awhile.  Then  one  of 
them  ran  oft  and  the  two  remaining  chased  after 
him.  Miss  Carey  seemed  oblivious  to  this  little  scene. 
She  had  finished  her  cigarette  and  was  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  her  hair.  I  had  noticed  earlier  that  she  had 
a  habit  of  taking  out  the  hairpins  and  putting  them 
back  in,  even  though  there  was  rarely  a  strand  of  hair 
out  of  place. 

Later,  when  we  were  all  seated  in  the  living  room, 

I  couldn’t  keep  from  staring  at  Miss  Carey.  He  voice 
sounded  strange,  as  if  she  were  in  another  place.  1 
think  the  wine  had  some  effect  on  her  condition. 
Wishing  to  draw  her  out  into  the  conversation,  1 
made  some  generalization  in  my  bright  young  manner 
on  the  horribleness  of  the  African  situation.  “What  do 
you  think.  Miss  Carey?”  I  asked  her.  I  expected  an 
intelligent  and  exacting  remark  from  this  woman 
whom  I  knew  was  intelligent.  Miss  Carey  raised  her 
head  and  opened  her  eyes  a  little  wider,  then  paused 
because  she  had  to  bring  the  conversation  out  of  her 
memory.  She  had  heard  it,  but  hadn’t  listened. 

“Oh,  it  is  terrible,  I  suppose,  but  then  it  all  comes 
and  goes  anyway,  and  it  doesn’t  seem  to  make  much 
difference  what  any  one  of  us  does.”  She  wasn’t  com¬ 
placent,  at  least  not  the  way  a  lot  of  us  are  complacent. 
She  just  accepted  her  life.  There  seemed  no  other 
alternative,  at  least  not  to  her.  She  was  like  a  tree  that 
had  had  a  few  leaves  in  its  day,  had  weathered  cold 
winters  and  drought  and  gained  pleasure  from  the 
good  years  when  it  had  lush  leaves,  but  had  suddenly 
retired  from  active  production.  It  wasn’t  chopped 
down.  Nothing  violent  or  dramatic  hit  the  tree.  There 
was  no  lightning  or  hail;  it  simply  stopped  growing. 

Maybe  it  was  just  family  life  and  fireplaces  that 
made  her  unhappy.  But  I  think  it  was  living  that  she 
couldn’t  bear,  because  when  we  took  her  home  she 
started  to  cry.  She  had  been  hinting  that  she  wanted 
to  go  home  since  shortly  after  dinner,  even  though 
there  was  nothing  at  home  that  needed  doing.  While 
we  were  driving  her  home,  1  told  a  humorous  story 
about  one  of  my  college  experiences.  Everybody 
laughed.  In  fact,  Miss  Carey  didn’t  stop  laughing.  I 
knew  my  story  wasn’t  that  funny,  so  I  glanced  over  at 
her.  He  face  was  turned  to  the  window.  Her  shoulders 
shook  slightly,  but  her  laughter  had  subsided  to 
sniffling.  No  one  spoke.  I  realized  that  she  was  crying. 
Apparently,  my  silly  story  had  been  the  last  straw 
for  her. 
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Le  Soleil  du  Mai 


And  now  this  baking  bombs  upon  the  land. 

As  if  the  massive  blocks  of  Horace’s  odes 
Had  come  unstuck  and  fallen  down  to  loose 
Their  locked  fires  at  impact.  This  burning  floods 
The  summer  day;  the  sun  perches,  white,  grand, 

And  priestly,  beyond  the  notch  of  noon.  Let  fuse 
As  it  will  the  myriad  objective  scene, 

It  can  never  burn  this  world  entirely  clean. 

A  sickness  stalks  upon  this  hour.  We  feel 
It  move,  and  shake  the  fabric  as  it  comes: 

The  fever-dream  that  hunts  us — not  to  kill; 
Irreparably  to  maim.  Cocksure,  it  hums 
And  whistles  in  its  quest,  as  any  real 
Assassin  might.  Equally  certain,  still 
And  patiently  we  wait.  Our  illnesses 
Brother  us,  like  our  mirrored  faces. 

And  this  dream  spoke  to  me,  saying:  “Within 
Myself  I  hold  that  horrifying  plain 
Which  boils  and  blunts  the  senses,  and  where  one 
Expects  to  be  pursued  (of  course,  yet  sane 
And  competent)  by  a  great  black  bird,  all  skin 
And  bones,  like  a  broken  umbrella.  None 
Escapes  me.  Put  on  your  most  heroic  face. 

Die  unthinking.  Achieve  this  certain  grace.” 

The  delirium  that  silver  lens  pours  out 
Spoke  to  me,  saying:  “All  green  changes  gold 
In  my  embrace.  Light  saws  unsinging  on 
The  eye.  And  in  my  oven  gut  I  hold 
The  voices  of  children,  that  shimmer,  spout, 

And  bubble  up  from  summer  games:  alone, 

Within  this  heat,  this  is  the  single  sound 
Like  water  for  the  unwary  to  confound.” 

Imagine  some  queer  flower  that  thrives  and  blooms 
At  night  in  an  undiscovered  jungle  where 
No  one  sees.  It  blossoms  flame,  tiny  fires 
Like  candlelights,  throbbing  in  the  black  air 
Merely  to  draw  insects  to  fiery  dooms. 

Just  so,  this  yellow  day  draws  me,  unwires 
My  nerve;  and,  hypnotized,  I  enter  in. 

See  a  golden  armor  flash  upon  my  skin! 


WALLACE  KAUFMAN 


A  Finer  Distance 

Part  I  of  a  long  story 

When  Leo  Grella  was  sixteen  he  left  home.  He 
left  an  apartment  in  New  York  City  where  he  had 
always  lived  with  his  parents  and  his  three  younger 
sisters.  The  apartment  was  small,  crowded  and  dirty 
although  his  mother  worked  hard  at  keeping  every¬ 
thing  in  order.  His  father  was  a  short  dark-haired 
Italian  man  who  worked  in  the  New  York  garment 
industry.  His  earnings  were  not  good  but  they  were 
preserved  by  thrift,  and  the  family  never  really  went 
without  necessary  food  as  many  families  living  in  that 
neighborhood  did. 

Leo  Grella  was  short  and  of  light  build  like  his 
father.  The  two  looked  very  much  alike  except  for 
the  father  being  bald  on  top  where  the  son  had  long 
wavy  black  hair.  And  there  was  something  else  which 
made  them  seem  very  different.  In  Leo  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  energy  and  always  he  made  people 
believe  that  he  was  filled  with  strong  ideas.  He  was 
young  in  a  way  which  made  older  people  say,  “Oh, 
how  I  wish  I  were  his  age  again.”  Even  his  mother 
felt  this  way  and  she  was  always  saying  to  him,  “You’re 
so  young.  You  can  do  so  much.  Ah,  if  only  I  could 
be  your  age  again.”  His  father  said  nothing  about 
Leo  except  that  there  were  things  that  he  had  better 
not  do,  and  if  he  did  he  could  get  out.  In  fact  the 
man  so  markedly  ignored  the  topic  of  his  son’s  youth¬ 
fulness  that  he  might  even  have  resented  it.  Yet  Leo 
liked  his  gruff  father  and  always  felt  that  he  under¬ 
stood  the  man’s  ways.  Their  friendship  was  a  silent 
one  and  the  bond  between  them  was  the  one  which 
keeps  two  animals  together.  In  the  few  words  they 
spoke  to  each  other  Leo  always  sensed  a  very  clear 
unwritten  message,  not  even  implied  but  carried  along 
like  a  pleasant  smell,  a  message  which  he  recognized 
as  something  which  would  embarrass  both  of  them 
if  it  were  ever  spoken  aloud.  Then  too  he  was  never 
certain  that  he  did  not  make  up  this  silent  message 
in  his  mind,  saying  it  might  be  like  trying  to  tell  a 
strange  girl  that  you  knew  she  liked  you.  As  soon  as 
you  told  her  she  wouldn’t  like  you  any  more. 

So  Leo  did  not  run  away  from  his  parents.  He 
liked  them.  Nor  did  he  care  that  everyone  said  how 
wonderfully  young  he  was.  Some  immature  boys  are 
upset  when  older  people  talk  about  their  age  and  these 
boys  are  always  saying,  “When  I  grow  up  I’m  going 
to  do  this  or  I’m  going  to  do  that,”  and  this  shows 
that  they  really  are  young.  Leo  never  thought  of  what 


he  would  do  when  he  grew  up  except  he  knew  he 
would  have  some  kind  of  work.  There  was  nothing 
specific  in  his  mind.  He  had  no  romantic  ideas  of  a 
great  future,  and  it  never  troubled  him  to  hear  people 
say  how  marvellously  young  he  was  because  he  didn’t 
understand  what  they  meant.  It  was  just  another  of 
the  things  they  were  always  talking  about. 

But  one  day  he  did  run  away,  not  because  he  was 
angry  or  because  he  wanted  to  better  his  position  in 
life.  He  simply  left  because  he  was  tired  of  living  in 
New  York.  It  was  as  if  a  powerful  magnet  inside  his 
head  were  answering  another  magnet  which  had  been 
suddenly  turned  on  somewhere  else  in  the  world. 
Someplace  he  didn’t  know  where.  He  just  wanted  to 
be  going  and  he  no  longer  was  at  peace  in  New  York. 
He  didn’t  even  know  where  he  was  going  although 
all  the  time  he  was  choosing  things  to  pack  in  his 
small  satchel,  he  was  very  impatient  to  be  out  of  the 
house  and  on  his  way. 

He  took  his  grey  wool  sweater  and  a  windbreaker 
to  keep  him  warm,  but  he  had  trouble  choosing  be¬ 
tween  jerseys  and  flannel  shirts,  and  deciding  what 
socks  to  take.  Most  things  he  took  because  he  would 
need  them,  but  some  he  chose  because  he  had  worn 
them  so  long  that  he  had  grown  fond  of  them.  Among 
these  last  items  were  a  green  cotton  t-shirt  which  he 
had  worn  many  days  that  summer  and  whose  faded 
green  color  he  liked  and  also  a  plain  black  leather 
belt  which  had  been  given  to  him  several  years  ago 
when  his  father  had  gotten  one  just  like  it.  The  last 
decision  he  faced  was  whether  to  take  his  crucifix.  It 
was  a  small  wooden  one  given  to  him  by  a  relative 
he  could  not  recall.  He  liked  to  rub  the  smooth  wood 
against  his  face  and  now  the  figure  shined  with  oil 
from  his  own  skin.  He  wanted  to  take  it  very  much 
but  something  told  him  that  it  did  not  belong  with 
him,  not  because  he  was  forsaking  religion  or  God,  but 
simply  because  it  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  Its  soft 
boyhood  associations  shining  through  its  oiled  surface 
did  not  belong  in  the  sharp  world  he  was  going  into. 
So  he  held  it  to  his  cheek,  kissed  it  and  put  it  in  a 
bureau  drawer  which  he  closed  quickly.  After  that  he 
almost  ran  out  of  the  house. 

That  night  when  he  did  not  come  home  his 
mother  was  worried.  She  had  been  at  work  in  a  near¬ 
by  lunch  stand  and  did  not  hear  or  see  him  go.  Now 
she  paced  up  and  down  pretending  to  attend  to  little 
tasks  and  asking  no  one  in  particular  where  he  might 
be.  At  first  she  tried  to  sound  cheerful  and  not  worried 
but  by  midnight  she  wanted  to  call  the  police.  Her 
husband  said  no.  “The  boy  is  gone,”  he  said,  "he’s  not 
coming  back.  I  looked  in  his  room  and  he’s  taken  his 
satchel.”  Leo’s  mother  insisted  that  the  police  could 
find  him  and  bring  him  back.  His  father  shrugged 
and  said  maybe  they  could  but  she  was  not  to  call 
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them.  He  is  gone,  let  him  go,"  he  said.  He  was  not 
;in^r\  .u  excited.  There  was  a  mixture  of  peacefulness 
and  understanding  in  his  voice  which  silenced  his 
wife.  When  she  said  no  more  he  sighed  and  went  to 
bed. 

Leo  was  also  going  to  bed.  He  had  lived  in  New 
York  a  long  time.  At  least  it  was  a  long  time  to  him — 
and  he  was  not  fascinated  by  the  lights  or  the  build¬ 
ings.  Nor  was  he  so  excited  by  his  freedom  that  he 
forgot  about  sleep.  He  felt  no  sudden  liberation  be¬ 
cause  he  had  never  felt  imprisoned.  He  had  decided 
on  sleeping  in  the  bus  depot  where  no  one  would 
bother  him  and  he  could  come  and  go  as  he  pleased. 
Putting  his  satchel  on  the  floor  between  his  legs,  he 
slouched  down  and  closed  his  eyes.  The  only  thing  he 
thought  of  before  boing  to  sleep  was  the  crucifix  he 
had  left  behind.  He  missed  the  feel  of  it  in  his  hands 
and  on  his  face.  He  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead 
and  then  rubbed  his  fingertips  together  to  feel  the  oil 
from  his  skin. 

Sitting  between  a  colored  soldier  and  an  old  man 
in  a  black  overocat,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  slept.  In 
his  sleep  his  body  did  not  seem  to  relax  but  was  firm 
and  upright  as  if  he  were  still  awake.  Only  his  head 
drooped  forward  spilling  its  long  black  hair.  The 
soldier  beside  him  was  a  big  dark  Negro  in  an  im¬ 
maculate  tan  uniform  which  made  a  wonderful  con¬ 
trast  in  color  and  texture  with  his  rich  skin.  On  one 
shoulder  was  an  emblem  bearing  the  picture  of  a 
powerful  tank.  It  seemed  to  signify  that  this  man  was 
the  master  of  the  machine,  that  he  owned  it  and  went 
into  battle  commanding  it  with  a  silent  strong  force 
of  will.  The  Negro  looked  at  Leo  after  the  boy  had 
fallen  asleep.  He  did  not  look  long  but  his  eyes 
seemed  to  find  out  things  that  neither  Leo’s  mother 
or  father  had  known.  In  the  dark  eyes  there  was  some¬ 
thing  like  the  pride  which  only  one  individual  can 
take  in  another.  It  was  not  pity  or  humor  but  the 
thing  which  links  the  heart  of  a  general  to  the  new 
enlistee  or  the  spirit  of  a  king  to  the  pauper.  When 
the  soldier  stood  up  to  leave,  he  was  careful  not  to 
disturb  the  boy  and  looked  back  as  he  walked  away 
to  be  sure  he  had  been  successful. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  boy  was  an  old  man  in  a 
black  overcoat.  His  face  was  so  brown  and  wrinkled 
that  one  could  not  tell  if  it  were  dirty  or  simply  per¬ 
manently  darkened  by  exposure.  The  whiteness  of 
whisker  was  prominent  on  the  dark  skin  and  its  un¬ 
shaven  coarseness  seemed  almost  natural  to  its  sur¬ 
rounding.  On  top  of  his  head  was  long  white  hair 
which  fell  down  his  forehead  almost  to  his  brows. 
Beneath  the  hair  his  eyes  were  sunk  like  two  wide 
deep  wrinkles  on  either  side  of  his  nose.  But  those 
who  had  the  interest  to  look  into  his  eyes  found  that 
they  were  very  much  alive.  Their  life  in  the  otherwise 


dry  and  dead  face  made  them  seem  like  two  tiny  wet 
black  animals  in  the  middle  of  a  desert.  If  there  had 
not  been  the  eyes  his  head  would  have  been  a  good 
subject  for  wood  sculpture.  If  there  were  any  real 
thoughts  in  his  mind  they  were  not  about  the  boy 
beside  him.  He  seemed  to  be  staring  at  his  terribly 
puffy  coarse  hands.  From  time  to  time  he  turned  them 
ever  so  slowly  as  if  he  were  turning  the  whole  world 
in  front  of  him.  He  and  Leo  sitting  side  by  side  were 
like  the  two  halves  of  a  pictorial  dialogue — the  boy, 
young,  his  energy  sleeping  like  the  spark  of  a  hot 
fire  inside  him;  the  old  man,  not  asleep  but  dead 
except  for  the  eyes  which  were  the  last  reflection  of 
vitality,  perhaps  the  last  glimmer  of  a  whole  strain  of 
vital  people  who  had  once  colonized  and  civilized  a 
Mediterranean  isle. 

In  the  morning  about  six  o’clock,  Leo  opened  his 
eyes  and  stretched.  His  body  ached  from  sleeping  half 
slouched  on  the  hard  bench.  Picking  up  his  satchel  he 
went  to  the  luncheonette  and  sat  at  the  counter  feel¬ 
ing  now  that  he  was  fully  launched  into  whatever  he 
was  doing.  The  cold  and  uncomfortable  night  did 
not  make  him  hesitate  and  think  how  much  more 
comfortable  he  would  and  could  always  be  at  home. 
No,  he  was  glad  that  he  had  passed  that  night  because 
it  was  something  that  he  had  chosen  to  do.  Yet  he 
was  not  simply  a  wild  young  man  out  seeking  a  few 
days  of  freedom  after  which  he  would  return  to  home 
with  its  unquestioned  supply  of  food  and  shelter.  He 
would  return  some  day  but  not  because  he  had  to. 
For  now  there  were  more  important  matters  for  him 
to  think  about. 

He  was  not  yet  hungry  and  ordered  only  a  cup  of 
coffee  to  drive  the  night  chill  from  his  body.  Ten 
dollars  and  some  coins  were  in  his  pocket  and  he  ex¬ 
pected  that  would  last  him  until  he  found  work.  What 
kind  of  work  he  did  not  know,  but  felt  strong,  and 
beacuse  he  was  proud  of  this  he  wanted  to  use  his 
strength.  He  knew  he  was  not  muscular  or  big,  not 
even  for  his  age.  He  was  short  and  light  and  with 
almost  childishly  smooth  skin.  Some  boys  flatter  them¬ 
selves  on  their  strength  and  early  maturity  and  have 
contests  among  themselves  in  which  they  seek  to  prove 
how  much  like  grown  men  they  are.  These  are  the  boys 
who  talk  about  what  they  are  going  to  be  when  they 
grow  up  and  who  worship  older  boys  and  men  simply 
because  of  age.  Leo’s  strength  was  not  the  imagined 
strength  of  boys.  His  strength  was  an  urgent  rumbling 
inside  him  which  needed  applying  to  some  task.  He 
was  neither  romantic  or  ambitious  when  he  thought 
about  the  work  he  would  like  to  do.  When  he  was 
younger  he  had  told  his  parents  some  of  the  things  he 
wanted  to  be  and  these  things  were  still  the  same  now. 
He  had  wanted  to  be  a  construction  worker  because  he 
liked  to  watch  them  working  and  joking  around  the 
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big  machines.  And  he  had  wanted  to  be  a  mechanic  be¬ 
cause  he  had  once  seen  one  take  part  of  a  car  engine 
apart  and  the  idea  of  taking  something  apart,  fixing 
it  and  putting  it  together  again  appealed  to  him.  The 
other  things  he  had  said  he  wanted  to  be  were  like 
these. 

He  only  knew  he  needed  work  in  which  to  apply 
himself.  For  reasons  he  could  not  explain,  he  also 
knew  that  the  work  he  sought  was  never  to  be  found 
while  he  lived  at  home  or  even  in  New  York  City 
which  was,  despite  its  massive  impersonal  quality, 
home  on  a  larger  scale.  It  contained  his  home,  sur¬ 
rounded  it  as  the  pavement  surrounds  an  ant  hill. 

All  this  he  felt  and  knew  as  suerly  as  a  migrating 
bird  knows  it  must  leave  a  certain  region  which  has 
been  its  home,  but  he  could  not  say  it.  If  asked  why 
he  was  going  away  from  New  York,  he  would  have 
said,  “To  work.”  And  to  “But  why  not  work  in  New 
York  where  there  are  plenty  of  jobs?”  he  would 
honestly  say,  "1  don’t  know.”  And  like  the  bird’s  song 
all  his  actions  that  last  day  in  New  York  were  electric 
with  purpose  and  necessity.  This  is  what  the  colored 
soldier  had  felt  at  night  on  the  bench  and  perhaps  this 
is  what  made  a  silent  old  man  seem  related  to  a 
strange  young  person  briefly  sitting  next  to  him.  Leo 
did  not  spend  a  long  while  philosophizing,  rational¬ 
izing,  or  weighing  the  consequences;  he  simuly  was 
going  to  leave  and  he  did. 

At  seven  o’clock  he  was  standing  on  a  corner  of 
the  street  which  disappeared  into  the  Lincoln  Tunnel 
only  a  few  blocks  away.  He  had  combed  his  hair  and 
straightened  his  clothes  so  that  someone  would  more 
willingly  offer  a  ride. 

The  first  ride  was  in  an  old  car  with  a  fat  man 
who  took  him  several  miles  south  of  the  tunnel  into 
New  Jersey.  The  only  words  Leo  spoke  were  “Thanks,” 
when  he  got  in  and  “Thanks  for  the  ride,”  when  he 
got  out.  He  was  not  afraid  to  say  more  but  he  could 
think  of  nothing  to  say  to  that  man  who  just  hap¬ 
pened  into  his  life  as  if  from  a  place  far  away  or  even 
no  place  at  all;  and  then  the  man  left  him,  not  in 
anger  or  by  necessity,  but  going  away  forever.  They 
said  nothing  when  they  were  together  and  such  a 
permament  parting  is  not  important  to  strangers.  Yet 
Leo  felt  something  strange  and  powerful  in  the  man; 
and  something  mysterious  because  the  feeling  came 
from  this  ordinary,  dull-looking  fat  man  who  was 
probably  a  worker  in  a  factory,  a  truckdriver  or  some¬ 
thing  equally  as  common.  Yet  when  he  happened  to 
notice  a  wrinkle  in  his  face  or  the  flesh  of  his  hands 
or  hear  his  heavy  breathing,  Leo  felt  as  if  the  man’s 
very  life  were  pouring  out  and  filling  the  automobile. 
Leo  felt  awkward  but  also  warm  and  happy.  During 
almost  every  other  ride  he  had  the  feeling  caught  up 
with  him — in  cars  and  in  trucks — until  he  began  to 


feel  it  when  he  was  not  riding,  when  he  was  only 
sitting  in  a  small  cafe  or  truckstop.  Most  of  the  time 
he  said  little  to  the  people  whom  he  met  or  rode  with. 
Only  rarely  would  he  have  a  long  conversation.  Once 
he  stopped  at  a  cafe  with  a  truckdriver  to  have  coffee 
late  at  night.  They  were  silent  for  a  long  time  saying 
only  enough  to  order  what  they  wanted  and  grunting 
once  to  indicate  how  boring  and  tiresome  the  night 
driving  was.  When  the  coffee  was  almost  gone,  the 
truckdriver  said,  “I  don’t  suppose  you’re  married?” 
He  said  it  almost  as  if  he  were  talking  to  himself, 
holding  the  proposition  up  for  inspection. 

“No.”  Leo  laughed. 

“1  am.  Got  a  wife  and  four  kids  in  Cleveland.” 

“I  guess  you’re  away  pretty  much,”  Leo  said. 

“Yeh,  but  1  don’t  mind,  it  gives  me  a  good  chance 
to  get  away.  I  don’t  mind  driving  a  truck,  really.  The 
Old  Lady  appreciates  me  when  I  get  back  and  the 
kids  go  crazy  like  they’d  never  seen  me  before.  They’re 
good  kids.”  The  truckdriver  drew  out  his  wallet  and 
from  inside  he  took  four  pictures  taped  together  in 
back  so  they  formed  a  line  of  faces,  each  older  than 
the  one  before  it  but  none  over  ten  or  under  five.  Leo 
had  seen  other  men  show  pictures  like  this  to  his 
father.  Now  they  were  being  shown  to  him  almost  as 
if  the  truckdriver  had  mistaken  Leo  for  his  father. 

He  didn’t  know  what  to  say  about  the  pictures. 
The  children  were  healthy  but  not  unusual  in  any 
respect.  Leo  said,  “They’re  nice  kids,”  and  he  was 
surprised  that  the  words  sounded  true  as  if  that  was 
the  only  thing  that  anyone  could  possibly  have  said. 

“Some  day  they’ll  grow  up  and  maybe  go  to  college 
if  they  want  to.  I’ve  been  saving  some  money  every 
month  just  in  case.”  Leo  and  the  truckdriver  got  up 
and  walked  back  to  the  truck.  Once  they  were  moving 
again  the  conversation  resumed.  “1  haven't  ever  been 
to  any  college,”  the  truckdriver  said,  staring  straight 
out  into  the  night  as  if  there  were  something  there 
besides  the  road,  “but  I  got  an  education  too.  The 
road  is-a  kind  of  education.  I  never  learned  the  things 
they  teach  in  a  college  but  what  I  learned  is  just  as 
important.  I  mean  I’m  not  saying  nobody  should  go 
to  college.  .  .  .  Did  you  ever  go  to  college?”  he  asked 
apologetically. 

Leo  was  flattered.  “No,  I  haven’t  finished  high 
school.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  have  to  go  to  college  to  be  smart. 
On  the  road  you  meet  a  lot  of  people.  Some  of  them 
are  nice  and  some  of  them  are  bastards  but  that’s  how 
you  learn.  Anyway  there  isn’t  anybody  who’s  always 
trying  to  pull  the  wool  over  your  eyes.  The  bums  want 
a  ride,  the  cafes  want  a  nice  business  and  the  whores 
want  your  money  and  a  good  time.  There’s  always  a 
lot  of  women  hanging  around  truckdrivers  cause  they 


know  a  truckdriver's  usually  got  some  money  and  he 
ain't  afraid  to  drop  a  few  bucks.” 

l.eo  made  a  small  noise  to  show  he  was  listening. 
But  the  iruckdriver.  instead  of  continuing  what  he 
was  talking  about,  abruptly  changed  the  conversation. 
He  asked  Leo  some  questions  about  New  York  which 
L.eo  answered  briefly  but  with  a  small  spark  of  joy 
because  he  was  delighted  to  think  he  teas  telling  this 
man  something:  entirely  new. 

O  J 

The  conversation  stopped  when  the  truckdriver 
asked  no  more  questions.  He  again  seemed  to  be 
looking  at  something  ahead  of  them  in  the  dark.  Leo 
also  looked  for  a  time  and  then  fell  asleep. 

Before  the  trip  had  begun,  he  expected  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  his  way  across  a  tangle  of  concrete,  blacktop  and 
buildings,  ferried  spasmodically  by  machines  and  their 
operators.  Now  he  found  that  the  impersonal  tangle 
had  turned  into  a  real  jungle  in  which  life  was  hiding 
beneath  the  shadow  of  every  tree  and  on  the  unseen 
side  of  every  leaf.  But  as  much  as  it  excited  him  it 
also  made  him  feel  futile.  What  he  wanted  to  touch 
and  hold  he  could  not.  He  could  not  even  understand 
what  it  teas  he  wanted  but  he  knew  it  existed,  and 
he  teas  happy  because  of  that  new  knowledge. 

And  people  were  not  all  that  came  alive  for  him. 
He  had  started  in  New  York,  aiming  for  somewhere 
indefinite  but  when  he  had  reached  the  Mississippi 
River  he  knew  that  he  wanted  to  go  all  the  way  across 
the  continent.  Everything  behind  seemed  to  be  push¬ 
ing  him  through  the  plains,  into  the  new  mountains 
of  the  West  and  towards  the  edge  of  the  Pacific. 

He  was  in  a  ten-wheel  trailer  truck  as  he  crossed 
the  Mississippi,  climbing  slowly  up  one  side  of  the 
bridge  and  almost  as  slowly  descending  onto  the  west¬ 
ern  bank.  The  driver’s  face  showed  no  change  and 
Leo  did  not  think  it  should.  To  him  the  man  was  a 
sort  of  chauffeur  supplied  by  the  land  for  people  who 
were  making  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  river 
and  the  country  on  the  other  side.  Below  the  bridge 
the  Mississippi  flowed  perpendicular  to  their  course, 
a  brown  ribbon  which  marked  the  middle  of  a  jour¬ 
ney.  The  bridge  itself  seemed  the  last  rise  of  a  long 
gradual  hill  an  dthe  first  descent  of  the  other  side. 
.4s  inevitably  as  one  feels  the  force  of  gravity  urging 
him  down  a  slope,  Leo  was  urged  toward  the  other 
side  of  the  continent.  All  this  he  did  not  call  up  as 
arguments  to  keep  going  or  even  as  an  explanation 
of  what  teas  happening.  He  knew  it  only  by  feelings 
of  excitement  and  energy  which  told  him  he  was  doing- 
something  good  and  right. 

Somewhere  in  Nebraska  he  stopped  hitch-hiking 
as  he  had  done  the  two  previous  mornings  and  went 
into  a  cafe  for  breakfast.  On  the  counter  at  which  he 
sat  was  a  rack  of  colored  postcards.  On  one  was  a 
picture  of  the  state  capitol  building  surrounded  by 


green  lawns  and  blossoming  trees.  He  smiled  when  ht 
thought  to  himself,  “That's  what  they  want  people  tc 
think  the  whole  state  is  like.”  Then  he  also  thought 
“That  is  the  kind  of  card  my  mother  would  send — 
even  if  she  really  knew  what  the  rest  of  the  state  way 
like.” 

This  was  the  first  time  he  had  thought  of  hi? 
parents  since  he  had  left  New  York.  He  knew  they 
must  be  wondering-  about  him  and  he  decided  to  send 
them  the  card  with  the  picture  of  the  capitol.  He- 
addressed  it  to  “The  Grellas”  but  in  the  greeting  he 
wrote  only,  “Dear  Mama:”  In  very  small,  precise  writ 
in  ghe  said  this:  “Here  I  am  in  Nebraska.  The  trip  is 
fine  and  I’m  going  along  fast.  Wish  all  of  you  could 
see  everything  I  am  seeing  cause  you’d  like  the  coun¬ 
try.  Say  hello  to  everybody  for  me  and  I’ll  write  more 
later.  Love,  Leo.” 

He  didn’t  send  another  card  until  he  reached 
California  and  had  been  there  almost  a  week.  That 
card  was  addressed  the  same  as  the  first  and  said, 
“Dear  Mama,  I  hope  all  of  you  in  New  York  are  well. 
I  am  in  California  working  hard  building  houses  and 
digging  ditches.  You  can  write  to  me  c/o  General  De¬ 
livery,  San  Diego.  The  weather  is  fine  and  I’m  staying 
healthy.  Love  Leo.”  His  mother  wrote  back  almost 
immediately  and  her  letter  was  confused  with  her  at¬ 
tempts  to  scold,  to  assure  herself  of  his  safety  and  to 
say  that  she  was  glad  to  hear  from  him.  There  was 
also  a  long  list  of  items  of  family  news.  His  younger 
sisters  talked  of  nothing  but  his  trip,  his  aunts  sent 
the  addresses  of  friends  in  California  and  the  school 
had  telephoned  about  his  absence.  A  final  paragraph 
said  this,  “Papa  is  working  very  hard  but  he  does  not 
complain.  He  misses  you  very  much  but  he  never  says 
nothing  except  I  shouldn’t  worry.  Your  father  always 
loved  me  like  that  and  I  know  he  loves  you  too.  He 
doesn’t  talk  much  but  he  would  not  have  worked  so 
hard  as  he  does  if  he  did  not  love  us.  He  is  a  good 
man  and  someday  you  will  be  like  him.”  Leo  read  this 
and  shrugged;  he  never  thought  of  himself  as  being 
like  his  father  and  now  he  attributed  the  comparison 
to  his  mother’s  sentimental  way  of  thinking. 

Every  week  he  received  a  letter  from  her  saying 
almost  the  same  things  over  and  over.  As  time  went 
on  he  grew  accustomed  to  them  and  he  began  to  feel 
a  new  way  about  his  mother.  Her  earnestness  and 
even  her  worrying  and  sentimentality  came  to  be  real 
and  live  things  which  he  admired  in  her.  But  he  could 
say  nothing  of  this  new  feeling  to  her  and  he  did  not 
become  homesick.  He  only  smiled  as  he  finished  each 
letter  and  laid  it  carefully  in  a  small  box  because  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  tear  them  up  or  to  throw 
them  away.  However,  once  put  in  the  box  they  were 
never  taken  out  again.  They  only  piled  up  higher  and 
heavier.  After  a  month  or  two  Leon  began  picking  up 
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the  box  lightly  in  his  fingers  to  feel  the  weight  of  the 
letters,  and  he  would  think  to  himself,  “She  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  lot  of  pages.” 

Meanwhile  he  was  working  hard  just  as  he  wrote 
on  his  postcards.  He  found  a  job  with  a  small  con¬ 
struction  company  and  when  his  first  paycheck  came, 
he  rented  a  small  room  in  a  San  Diego  boarding  house. 
Until  he  found  the  boarding  house  he  had  slept  in  a 
house  trailer  owned  by  the  company. 

At  the  boarding  house  he  was  more  comfortable 
and  he  could  be  alone  whenever  he  wanted.  He  did 
want  to  be  by  himself  some  times  but  he  was  not  what 
people  call  a  “lone  wolf.”  He  was  not  the  kind  of 
'young  man  who  takes  pleasure  and  pride  in  making 
himself  acquainted  with  as  many  strangers  as  possible 
and  he  was  even  a  little  shy.  But  one  would  be  wrong 
to  say  he  was  timid.  When  he  wanted  to  be  alone  it 
;was  because  his  mind,  although  not  that  of  a  prodigy, 
was  very  alert  and  active.  He  thought  a  great  deal 
about  what  was  going  on  around  him  and  now  and 
then  he  wanted  to  be  alone  so  he  might  more  or  less 
(talk  things  over  with  himself.  In  regard  to  his  asso¬ 
ciations  with  other  people  it  should  be  noted  that  he 
was  always  happy  to  meet  a  stranger  and  that  he  made 
friends  quickly. 

The  first  friend  he  made  in  San  Diego,  besides  the 
men  he  worked  with,  was  Mrs.  Arno,  the  plump, 
friendly  widow  who  operated  the  boarding  house. 
She  was  a  very  intelligent  woman  by  ordinary  stand¬ 
ards,  that  is  to  say  she  read  many  good  books  and  she 
was  interested  in  learning  new  things.  Yet  she  did  not 
have  the  kind  of  pampered,  superficial  intellectuality 
of  so  many  middle-aged  women — the  kind  which  de¬ 
lights  in  showing  its  existence  like  a  lace  shawl  but 
which  in  no  way  warms  the  person  beneath.  This  fine 
mind  of  Mrs.  Arno  was  tempered  by  certain  maternal 
qualities  of  the  kind  which  one  reads  about  in  rich 
old  ladies  who  still  understand  what  happens  in  the 
heads  of  wild  young  boys  and  whimsical  girls.  All  this 
is  simply  to  say  that  Mrs.  Arno,  as  well  as  being  edu¬ 
cated  and  intelligent,  could  be  friendly  to  people  who 
weren’t  at  all  like  her.  Perhaps  because  she  was  in 
many  ways  like  Leo’s  mother,  he  liked  her  and  spent 
much  time  talking  to  her  or  just  watching  her  as  she 
went  about  her  work.  It  would  seem  that  they  were 
two  people  who  really  had  nothing  in  common,  no 
more  than  any  other  two  human  beings,  and  in  fact 
they  were  very  different  in  many  respects.  For  instance 
Mrs.  Arno  was  middle-aged,  Protestant,  well-educated, 
and  widowed.  Leo  was  young.  Catholic,  poorly  edu¬ 
cated,  and  a  virginal  young  man.  To  explain  why 
they  liked  each  other  so  well  is  terms  of  a  strongly 
maternal  woman  embracing  the  presence  of  a  home¬ 
less  boy  would  be  unjust  to  them.  Mrs.  Arno  even- 
:ually  did  come  to  love  Leo  but  neither  as  a  mother 


loves  a  son  or  with  the  physical  attraction  of  one 
woman  for  one  man.  She  was  too  intelligent  to  let 
either  of  these  emotions  run  away  with  her  life  at 
this  late  date,  although  she  knew  well  enough  that 
either  one  could  if  she  did  not  take  care.  Instead  she 
saw  in  Leo  only  those  qualities  which  she  considered 
the  virtues  of  a  good  man,  and  she  loved  him  be¬ 
cause,  while  not  being  prim  and  proud,  indeed  while 
not  even  knowing  they  existed,  he  did  not  deny  his 
virtures.  Like  the  people  in  Leo’s  New  York  neighbor¬ 
hood  she  was  aware  of  his  marvellous  youthfulness. 
And  she  was  aware  of  more  that  that.  All  this  and  yet 
she  would  or  could  only  say  to  her  friends,  “We  have 
a  nice  young  man  staying  with  us.” 

As  for  Leo  he  could  not  say  why  he  liked  Mrs. 
Arno  and  he  never  thought  about  it.  She  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  him  and  he  never  abused  her  kindness. 
He  did  not  share  her  interest  in  books  and  they  had 
no  long  philosophical  conversations.  Her  intellectual 
bent  and  her  library  did  not  impress  him  and  she  had 
no  intention  that  they  should.  In  these  areas  they 
had  nothing  in  common  and  they  knew  nothing  of 
each  other.  Yet  he  liked  to  talk  to  her.  In  the  after¬ 
noons  or  evenings  he  would  wander  into  the  kitchen 
and  sit  down.  Then  she  would  say,  “Well,  another 
day  and  what’s  new?” 

And  Leo  would  usually  answer,  “Oh,  not  much,” 
and  then  go  on  to  remark  about  something  he  had 
seen  at  work  or  read  in  the  paper.  Their  talk  was 
small  talk  but  it  was  always  jrleasant  and  they  never 
argued.  Their  talking  solved  no  problems  nor  initiated 
any  new  undertakings.  It  was  like  a  small  fire  on  a 
chilly  evening. 

There  was  one  other  thing  which  eventually  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  things  which  drew  them  together,  but 
which  was  not  a  major  bond  in  their  relationship.  Mrs. 
Arno  had  a  daughter. 

This  daughter  was  a  girl  of  eighteen  in  her  last 
year  of  secondary  school.  She  was  not  a  beautiful  girl 
or  even  a  “cute”  girl  as  boys  of  her  age  often  say 
when  talking  of  a  girl  whose  physical  powers  to  at¬ 
tract  are  not  immediately  evident.  However,  she  was 
not  ugly.  Her  face  was  like  a  very  young  boy’s  with 
Scandinavian  features  and  her  body  was  strong  and 
full;  not  athletic  and  boyish  nor  prematurely  adult, 
but  springy  and  graceful  and  with  large  breasts  which 
invited  the  eyes  of  boys  and  young  men.  Like  her 
mother  she  was  intelligent  and  friendly  although  a 
certain  aloofness  gave  her  an  air  of  extreme  intro¬ 
version  and  moodiness.  Leo,  who  never  disliked  any¬ 
one  because  of  personal  peculiarities,  got  along  well 
with  her.  For  a  long  time,  though,  even  after  Leo 
had  come  to  know  Mrs.  Arno  very  well,  they  would 
exchange  only  the  briefest  greetings.  Passing  on  the 
stairs  or  in  the  hall,  he  would  look  at  her  quickly 
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and  -av  simply  N foulin'  Ginny,  how  you  doing?” 
and  she  would  reply.  "Good  morning  to  you.”  She 
'.rid  it  somewhat  formally  hut  not  with  t lie  mechanical 
rhythm  which  one  detects  in  the  greetings  of  people 
who  arc  not  realh  interested  or  aware  of  the  person 
thev  arc  speaking  to.  In  their  brief  encounters  Leo 
and  Ginny  grew  familiar  to  each  other  the  way  con¬ 
genial  neighbors  grow  familiar,  but  it  was  only  after 
several  months  that  they  ever  realh  talked.  That  first 
happened  one  Sunday  afternoon  when  Leo  was  sitting 
on  the  porch  reading  a  newspaper.  Ginny  came  out 
and  sat  on  the  railing  near  him. 

"Hi."  he  said,  "It's  a  nice  afternoon,  isn’t  it?"  She 
mumbled  agreement  dreamily  as  if  she  were  thinking 
about  something  very  important.  She  bit  her  lower 
lip  softly.  Leo  could  not  imagine  what  she  was  think¬ 
ing-  about  and  didn’t  tr\  to  for  long  because  he  felt 
it  was  none  of  his  business.  Not  wanting  to  disturb 
her.  he  lowered  his  head  and  went  back  to  reading 
the  paper,  expecting  she  would  get  up  and  leave  soon. 

Just  then  she  said.  "What  are  you  reading  about?” 

Leo  looked  up.  He  dodged  her  eyes  but  she  kept 
looking  at  him  in  an  uncomfortable  way.  ‘‘Oh,  not 
much  of  anything,"  he  said  at  first  before  he  could 
reallv  recall  what  he  had  been  reading,  “Something 
about  labor  unions  on  the  waterfront.”  Under  her 
still  staring  eves  and  her  question  he  felt  like  a  little 
bov  caught  napping  in  school.  That  was  a  feeling  he 
hated  and  it  made  him  summon  up  courage  to  pull 
himself  up  equal  to  her  even  if  he  would  never  feel 
equal.  “Why  do  you  ask?”  He  felt  better,  almost 
vengeful  in  posing  a  question  of  his  own,  but  this 
feeling  was  destroved  bv  her  answer. 

"Oh,  nothing,  just  asking.” 

He  laughed,  a  short  forced  little  noise. 

“Where  do  you  come  from?” 

“New  York.” 

"That’s  a  long  way.  Why’d  you  come  all  the  way 
out  here?  Do  you  have  relatives  here?” 

"No,  I  just  came  out  here  last  July.  I  got  a  job  in 
San  Diego  and  here  I  am.”  Leo  was  happy  to  be  talk¬ 
ing  with  her  but  he  dreaded  the  questions.  Each  one 
presented  itself  like  a  puzzle  to  be  worked  out,  an 
intricate  job  that  would  be  easy  once  the  solution  was 
found.  He  wanted  to  retaliate  with  a  question  of  his 
own  but  he  could  not  think  of  one. 


“Did  you  live  with  your  parents?”  Ginny  asked  fc 
a  second  time. 

“Huh,  oh.  yes,  in  New  York,  yuh.”  Then  for 
long  while  there  were  no  more  questions.  Still  Le 
felt  that  she  was  thinking  about  him.  The  air  b< 
tween  them  seemed  tangible  and  he  almost  believe' 
that  if  he  listened  hard  enough  he  would  be  able  t 
hear  what  she  was  thinking.  Leo  thought  over  thei 
conversation.  He  felt  that  he  liked  being  questionei 
and  he  liked  Ginny,  but  he  found  it  difficult  to  say  th 
answers  even  when  he  knew  them.  The  feeling  wa 
like  the  feeling  he  had  when  he  was  younger  ant 
someone  asked  him  his  name:  he  didn’t  like  to  say  it 
He  remembered  one  day  when  a  substitute  teache 
had  asked  the  names  of  everyone  in  the  class  and  In 
had  had  to  repeat  his  three  times  before  she  under 
stood  what  he  was  saying. 

He  laugh  ted  at  himself  silently  and  looked  a 
Ginny  sitting  on  the  porch  railing.  She  was  wear  in; 
neat,  well-creased  slacks  and  white  tennis  sneakers. 
A  fresh  white  blouse  tucked  in  at  the  waist  stretchec 
tightly  over  her  full  breasts  and  in  the  late  sunlight  he 
face  and  blond  hair  were  striking  with  a  calm  radi 
ance.  She  was  so  still  as  to  be  almost  statue-like.  Lee 
wanted  to  reach  out  and  touch  her.  He  did  not  desire 
her  sexually  or  even  as  one  desires  closeness  to  the 
person  he  loves.  As  he  used  to  touch  and  caress  his 
crucifix  he  wanted  to  touch  and  caress  the  figure 
before  him.  It  was  the  desire  of  a  human  being  to  be 
part  of  and  to  possess  something  beautiful  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  a  human  being.  For  a  moment,  silent 
and  still  as  if  the  world  had  stopped  spinning,  Ginny 
was  that  thing. 

Then  she  moved.  She  stood  up  slowly  and  went 
into  the  house  humming  softly.  The  screen  door 
banged  shut  behind  her  and  Leo  felt  as  he  did  when 
a  movie  finished  and  the  lights  came  on  again.  The 
noises  of  the  wind  and  of  birds  and  automobiles 
seemed  suddenly  turned  on  after  an  absolute  silence. 
As  if  he  had  been  asleep  Leo  wondered  what  had  just 
happened  to  him,  knowing  nothing  had  but  feeling 
that  he  had  already  forgotten  something  very  im¬ 
portant.  Everything  about  him  was  normal,  but 
hanging  intangibly  in  the  air  was  a  hint  of  theft  and 
loss.  .  .  . 
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ALLEN  J.  KOPPENHAVER 


To  a  Pigeon 

Coming  to  rest  as  you  do  on  the  tongue- 
Edged  top  of  a  barn,  grasping 
Awkwardly  for  balance. 

Waddling  to  roost,  defensive  in  your  domain, 
You  do  not  quite  understand  your  world 
And  I  do  not  fully  know  mine. 

For  one, 

I  could,  like  the  Mariner  of  Coleridge, 

Drop  you  from  life  in  a  blur  of  light, 

And  then,  perhaps,  since  I  do  not  live 
In  the  world  of  a  poem, 

Could  mother  the  half-warm  eggs 
As  a  penance  for  the  deed. 

But  what  I  do  not  understand  of  my  world 
Is  that,  given  a  certain  set  of  motivations. 

Of  which,  being  human,  I  am  quite  capable, 
I  could,  after  doing  the  penance. 

Crush  the  young 
Or  feed  them  to  rats. 


FRED  CHAPPELL 


January 

This  wasn't  as  long  ago  as  it  seems.  My  sister  was 
three  years  old  and  she  was  following  me  to  the  barn. 
It  was  \er\  cold.  When  the  wind  blew  it  hurt,  but 
there  teas  not  very  much  wind.  It  hurt  too  when 
1  walked  fast,  the  cold  air  cutting  my  lungs  as  I 
breathed  more  deeply,  and  so  I  walked  slowly. 

Step  for  step  behind,  my  sister  whimpered.  She 
wore  only  a  little  dress  with  puffy  sleeves  smothered 
in  a  thin  blue  sweater.  She  had  long  blonde  curls,  and 
I  thought  they  tv  ere  brittle  because  it  was  so  cold, 
and  might  splinter  on  her  shoulders  like  golden  icicles. 
It  was  late  dusk  and  the  moon  was  yellow,  bulgy  and 
low  over  the  hills  of  the  pasture,  a  soft  handful  of 
butter. 

There  were  men  in  the  barn  I  had  never  seen. 
They  sat  on  sacks  of  crushed  corn  and  cottonseed  meal 
in  the  dimness.  They  looked  mute  and  solid.  Someone 
said,  “That’s  a  little  girl  behind  him.” 

One  of  the  men  rose  and  approached  slowly.  He 
was  tall,  and  his  grey  eyes  came  toward  me  in  the  dusk. 
His  hair  was  blonde,  but  not  as  yellow  as  my  sister’s. 

“Where  you  from,  boy?”  he  asked. 

“Home.” 

“Is  that  your  sister?” 

“Yes.  She’s  Sandra.  My  name  is  James.” 

“Don’t  she  have  something  more  than  that  to 
wear?” 

“I  told  her  not  to  come  with  me.” 

“You  better  strike  out,”  he  said.  “She’ll  freeze  to 
death  out  here.” 

“Strike  out?” 

“You  better  light  out  for  home.”  He  rubbed  his 
big  wrists.  “Hurry  up  and  go  on  before  she  freezes 
to  death.” 

“Come  on,”  I  told  her.  She  was  still  whimpering. 
Her  hands  were  scarlet,  smaller  and  fatter  than  mine. 
I  touched  her  hand  with  my  finger  and  it  felt  like 
paper.  There  were  small  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  her 
face  was  scared,  not  crying. 

I  started  back.  The  rocks  upon  the  road  were  cold. 
Once  I  didn’t  hear  her  whimpering  and  I  looked  and 


she  was  sitting  in  the  road.  In  the  dim  light  she  looked!  < 
far  away.  I  went  to  her  and  took  her  elbows  and  made 
her  stand  up.  “Come  on,”  I  said  reproachfully,  “you’ll 
freeze  to  death.” 

We  went  on,  but  then  she  saw  a  great  log  beside  i 
the  road,  and  went  to  it  and  sat.  She  had  stopped 
whimpering,  but  her  eyes  had  become  larger.  They 
seemed  as  large  as  eggs.  “Please  come  on,”  I  said,  i 
“You’ll  freeze  to  death  out  here.” 

She  looked  up  at  me.  I  pulled  at  her.  Her  wrists 
felt  glassy  under  my  fingers.  “What  are  you  doing?”  ! 
I  cried.  “Why  won’t  you  come  on?  You’ll  freeze  to 
death.”  I  couldn’t  move  her.  It  terrified  me  because  ) 
I  thought  she  had  frozen  to  the  log. 

It  had  got  much  darker  and  the  moon  was  larger.  , 

I  jerked  her  again  and  again,  but  she  didn’t  get  up.  1 
Nothing  moved  in  her  face.  Two  small  tears  were  yet 
at  the  corner  of  each  eye.  She  looked  queer,  stone¬ 
like,  under  the  moonlight,  and  I  thought  something 
terrible  had  happened  to  her. 

“What  are  you  doing  to  her?  Why  don’t  you  leave  i 
her  alone?” 

My  father  suddenly  appeared  behind  me,  huge  and 
black  in  the  moonlight.  He  too  had  a  small  tear  in 
each  eye.  He  was  breathing  heavily  in  a  big  jacket,  j 
White  plumes  of  breath  bannered  in  the  air. 

“What  makes  you  hurt  her?  What  gets  into  you?”  | 

She  raised  her  arms,  and  he  gathered  her  to  his  | 
jacket,  holding  her  in  both  his  arms  as  in  a  nest,  j 
She  knotted  herself  against  his  chest,  curling  spon-  1 
taneously. 

He  turned  his  back  toward  the  moon  and  strode,  j 
Sometimes  I  had  to  trot  to  keep  up,  and  I  continued 
in  the  limp-like  pace  until  we  reached  home. 

“Open  the  door,”  my  father  said  hoarsely,  like  I 
corduroy. 

My  mother  stood  waiting  inside  and  looked 
through  my  head  at  my  sister,  red  in  my  father’s  arms.  I 
“What  happened?”  she  asked.  Her  mouth  thinned. 

I  went  to  the  brown  stove  and  put  my  hand  flat 
against  its  side,  and  it  seemed  a  long  time  before  its 
heat  burned  me.  My  face  began  to  tickle. 

“What  were  they  doing?” 

I  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  at  the  moon 
huge  and  yellow  behind  the  skinny  majTe  branches. 

A  dim  spot  emerged  from  the  window  pane  as  I 
breathed,  and  as  I  stood  there  it  got  larger  and  larger, 
like  a  grey  flower  unfolding,  until  it  obscured  the 
total  moon. 
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Wednesday,  April  5:  Discussion  of  student  po¬ 
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Price.  8:15  p.m. 

These  meetings  all  to  be  held  in  the  Music 
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All  The  Tears 


You  call  it  much  that  you  took  for  yourself; 
both  mine  and  yours — but  you  say  nothing  yet! 

You  who  became  the  sharer  of  my  hours, 
your  pleading  hovers,  heavy  as  command. 

And  I  must  be  your  shelter  from  yourself, 
receive  the  blow  I  know  was  aimed  for  you. 

For  all  your  faults  I  give  myself  as  bond; 

all  the  heavy  burdens  you  threw  off 

as  too  great  now  fall  on  me — all  the  tears 

you  ought  to  weep  and  which  you  are  not  weeping. 

translated  from 

the  German  of  Stefan  George 

by  Wallace  Kaufman 


This  is  the  solid  look  of  Sterling  — proud,  distinguished,  enduringly  beautiful.  This  is 
design  based  on  tradition  — superbly  crafted,  impeccably  correct,  created  to  last  It  is 


Lunt’s  newest— among  the  loveliest  of  all  time. .."Alexandra."  For  literature  and  prices  write: 


Lunt  Sterling 
Greenfield,  Mass. 
Dept.  Y- 26 


But  The  Third  Robe  Did  Not  Fall 


i 

How  cold  the  slow  misted  eve 
brushed  past  him 

as  he  walked  the  still  lane  of  the  manor. 

The  Count,  the  young  Count  had  returned 
from  the  glare  of  the  wet,  quickly  stepping  streets 
from  the  humble  knock 
the  viscous  hot  whispers  of  nightfall. 


Had  returned  to  his  domain,  where 
the  aerie  of  the  day,  heavy 

with  the  warm  kiss  of  breeze  from  the  opened  furrows, 
could  draw  the  poem  from  him  with  grace. 


Now  he  who  felt  the  vastness  of  stone 
the  movement  of  meadowgrass 
Heard  the  secret  hush  of  twilight. 


He  remembered 
As  the  night  closed  about  him 
And  he  stood  in  a  small  small  room 
For  which  the  moon  was  a  window  to  a  grand 
innocence 


Humble  though  quietly  powerful  the  song  began. 

Nursed  on  the  gentle  voice 
whispered  quickly,  soft  and  low  as  a  row  of  nun’s  eyes 
nursed  on  the  great  secrets  loosed  into  the  night 
unprepared  to  receive  them. 


II 

They  had  missed  him  a  fortnight 

when  he  arrived  at  the  softly  builded  mountain 
Great  and  high,  pushing  gallantly  the  prow  of  its 
summit  into  a  sky  delicately  tinted  with  wonder 


Til  night  he  waited  at  the  base 

for  the  window- — -the  measure  of  night’s  validity 
For  he  had  to  peer  out  of  it,  to  breathe  an  outside  air 
to  regain,  to  kill  the  sadness  that  was  so  heavy 
on  his  youth 


Then  he  saw  in  the  moonlight  how  the  mountain  was 
formed 

Like  a  great  and  noble  lady 
Her  hands  carefully  crossed  over  her  breast 
Her  silent,  strong  neck  slightly  thrown  back 
To  catch  a  glimpse  of  sky 


Humble  though  quietly  powerful  the  song  was  sung: 


At  mideve,  after  a  great  struggle, 
unaware  of  his  own  weakness, 
he  had  only  reached  the  heavy  crossed  hands 


Kneeling  on  their  grey  silence,  the  young  Count 
could  lift  his  head  to  see  the  carefully 
arched  neck,  the  smooth  and  quiet  brow, 
beyond 


So  near,  his  heart  so  full 

the  cold  laughter  of  memory  caused 
his  hands’  moment  hesitation 

And  slowly,  all  strength  gone  but  in  his  eyes 
the  Count’s  hands — 

Hands  that  once  reached  his  mother’s, 
that  drew  imaginary  lines  through  the 
dim  forestlands, 

that  had  met  in  a  thick  laughing  caress 
— slipped 


III 

As  he  fell  across  the  brow  in  the  clear  still  dark 
morning 

the  crossed  hands  of  the  great  lady 
reached  out  into  the  chill  air 
and  caught  the  Count 


The  great  neck  moved  and  slowly 
as  snow  falling  on  a  child’s  hair 
She  gently  bent  a  kiss  on  the  dead  Count’s  brow 
then  softly  closed  her  hands  in  prayer 
Knowing  ftdl  well  that  in  this  attitude 
she  would  never  again  see 
the  sky  she  loved  with  such  reverence 


But  carefully  closed  within  her  hands  of  stone 
a  miracle  lay 
A  burden  of  love 


“The  day  is  new — fresh  with  the  swift  movements 
of  birds  wings” — thus  the  song  ended. 


JIM  CARPENTER 


Nightride 


The  train  raged  hugely  over  the  iced  fields.  Drag¬ 
on.  dinosaur,  monster  snake  a  half-mile  long,  it  skim¬ 
med  the  land,  circuited  the  hills,  dipped  in  and 
surging-out  of  valleys.  The  train  thundered.  The 
night,  deep  on  all  sides,  gave  way  to  it.  Shaking  with 
the  concussion  of  its  impact  and  passing,  the  night 
broke,  and  scattered,  to  gather  and  break  again  in  its 
great  machine  wake.  All  blackness  and  violence,  it  had 
raced  down,  screaming,  out  of  the  mountains,  dis¬ 
turbing  the  empty  lands.  Its  thunderous  sound  of 
running  pounded  the  stars,  and  on  sudden  shocking 
moments  it  horded,  and  for  as  far  away  as  could  be 
heard,  some  strange  diesel  emotion  seemed  part  of 
the  night. 

At  night  the  train  was  power.  In  the  day  time  it 
was  somewhat  different.  You  could  look  and  see  the 
whole  train  with  its  commercial  colors  and  good  Eng¬ 
lish  print  and  imagine  a  calculated  route  and  a  sane 
destination  and  take  the  whole  thing  in,  knowing 
that  it  was  merely  a  useful  product,  knowing  that  it 
was  made  by  men  and  used  by  men.  But  at  night 
there  was  only  force  and  bulk  and  movement. 

“Think  we’ll  make  Albuquerque  on  time?”  A  voice 
shouted.  Perched  high  and  cool  and  well-lighted  in 
the  nose  of  violence  sat  two  men.  “Maybe  we’ll  be,  oh, 
twenty  minutes  late.  I  shouldn’t  think  more  than 
that.  We  shouldn’t  have  any  more  delays.  At  least 
they’ve  got  us  down  for  clear  track  the  rest  of  the 
way.” 

The  first  man  nodded  at  this.  Cushioned  easily, 
riding  the  thunder,  the  two  of  them  sat  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  cab,  the  engineer  watching  ahead,  slouched 
easily,  the  fireman  flipping  and  looking  through  the 
orders  on  a  clipboard.  Outside  the  thin  glass  windows, 
in  a  great  dark  rush  and  blur,  the  night  hurtled  by. 

“What  about  this  switch  out  at  Rio  Arriba,  Henry?” 
the  fireman  held  up  the  thin,  white  order  sheet,  pale 
and  trembling  in  the  din. 

“We  don’t  pick  up  anything  there  tonight.  Num¬ 
ber  47  got  those  six  cement  hoppers,  and  that’s  all 
they  had  on  the  west  track.” 

“Then  after  Judson  it’s  smooth  sailing.” 

“Looks  that  way.” 


The  train  rattled,  shaked,  banged  and  moaned. 
The  multitudinous  array  of  noises  shook  in  the  air, 
lifted  the  two  men  up,  carried  them,  bouncing  ir¬ 
regularly,  on  their  way.  The  demon  shriek  and  con¬ 
tinual  crash  of  steel  hard  against  steel  rocked  the  cab, 
set  the  ground  to  shaking,  pushed  hot  dust-winds 
blowing  across  the  chilled  prairies. 

The  fireman  stood  up,  tottered  with  the  lurching 
as  the  engine  edged  around  a  curve.  He  was  young, 
twenty-five  or  even  less,  shadowing  tall  and  thin  in 
the  angular  light.  He  held  on  to  the  edge  of  a  post 
containing  the  air-brake  mechanism,  inserted  the 
hook  on  the  top  of  the  clipboard  into  its  customary 
slot  on  the  back  of  a  lever  panel.  The  board  and 
papers  dangled  there,  banging  gently  against  the 
green-painted  wall. 

“All  okay?”  the  engineer  looked  up  at  him. 

“B’lieve  so.”  The  reading  done,  the  fireman  leaned 
up  and  popped  the  switch  on  the  head  wall,  and  then 
the  light  was  off. 

Back  at  his  seat,  he  settled  to  watch  the  track 
ahead.  The  headlight  projected  outward  in  a  wide, 
sweeping  beam,  waggling  erratically  over  and  around 
the  track,  up,  left,  around  and  down,  quick  and  wild, 
the  bulb  wobbling  aimlessly  in  its  socket,  like  a  blind 
idiot’s  eye,  or  an  epileptic  in  fit. 

The  train  consumed  the  track  like  a  hungry  ani¬ 
mal.  Fix  your  eye  upon  a  spot,  a  piling,  a  section  of 
track  and  before  you  could  think,  it  was  gone,  under¬ 
neath,  chewed,  swallowed  and  in  the  process  of  diges¬ 
tion,  until  76  loaded  freight  cars  later  it  was  excreted 
by  the  businesslike  caboose,  straight,  and  moon-silver, 
and  warmed  by  the  process.  The  train  devoured  miles 
and  put  them  away  behind  itself;  and  the  fireman, 
watching,  saw  it  was  doing  this  now,  hauling  freight 
to  Albuquerque. 

He  leaned  back,  closed  his  eyes,  slowly  opened 
them.  He  rested  the  back  of  his  hand  on  the  cold  win¬ 
dow  at  his  side. 

“It’s  a  funny  night,”  he  said,  looking  out  the  win¬ 
dow. 

“What’s  that?” 

“I  said  it’s  sort  of  a  funny  night.  Different  some¬ 
how.  I  mean — well,  I  guess  I  don’t  know  what  I  do 
mean.  Just  different.  Lonelier  maybe.” 

The  locomotive  pounded  the  track  beneath  them 
with  a  sound  like  a  thousand  steel  barrels,  rolling 
and  colliding,  down  a  hill.  After  a  spell  the  engineer 
grunted  something  to  himself,  perhaps  agreement. 

“Time  is  different  tonight,”  said  the  fireman. 
“Someway.” 

The  engineer,  small  and  old  in  his  seat,  looked 
at  him,  and  held  his  crumpled  roll-your-own,  studied 
it,  smoked  silently. 
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They  always  talked  little,  this  late.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  trip,  with  the  sun  just  gone  down,  there 
was  always  agreeable,  aimless  talk.  But  the  conver¬ 
sation  thinned  out  with  the  hours  and  now',  at  one 
o’clock,  there  were  long  spaces  between  the  words 
where  the  night  came  in  and  settled  over  them  and 
filled  them  up  and  they  sat  for  long  stretches,  feeling 
the  night  and  the  loneliness  that  came  from  the  empty, 
moving  plains,  and  from  the  exploding  machine  and 
from  being  alone  and  awake  at  one  o’clock  on  a  cold 
morning.  Some  deep  night  thoughts  would  come  over 
them  and  they  would  drift  in  them  quietly,  each  lost 
to  the  other. 

“Damn  but  I’m  tired.”  The  engineer  yaw'ned  and 
stretched  w'ide  after  the  words. 

“Yeah,  me  too,  Henry.  It’s  a  good  night  to  be  home 
in  bed.” 

“Hmph.  Home  in  bed.  Well,  you  can  say  that 
Daniel.  But  a  young  fella  like  you — well,  you  don’t 
really  know  what  that  means.  Did  I  tell  you  I’m  65 
now?  Yep,  it’s  a  fact.  Last  Monday  w'as  my  birthday. 
You  get  to  be  an  old  man  and  then  you  know  what 
it  means  to  be  tired.  Then — someway  I  seem  tired  all 
the  time  any  more.” 

“Birthday,  huh?  You  should  have  told  us,  Henry 
— we’d’ve  thrown  a  party  for  you.”  Daniel  twisted  in 
the  black  swivel  seat,  faced  the  old  man,  joking. 

“Unh.”  The  engineer  snorted  a  laugh.  He  looked 
deep  into  the  shifting  blacks  out  there.  After  awhile 
he  began  again. 

“65.  65  years  old.  I  guess  I’ll  be  retiring  here 
pretty  soon.  My  wife  started  talking  about  that  the 
other  night.”  He  nodded  slowly  at  a  windmill  edging 
dully  across  the  window.  “Retirement,”  he  said,  and 
sat  covered  over  in  the  machine  roar. 

Miles,  speeding,  were  past  and  gone.  Daniel  stood 
up  and  walked  over  and  stood  near  Henry  to  talk 
without  shouting.  He  swayed  on  the  steel  floor  a  long 
moment,  and  squinted  and  peered  outside,  as  if  search¬ 
ing  intently.  Greys  and  blacks  spun,  rushed,  creeped 
and  shifted.  Some  shapes  moved  fast,  some  scarcely  at 
all,  depending  upon  their  distance.  The  huge  rolled 
plains  settled  by,  darkly.  Here  cotdd  be  made  out 
some  trees,  there,  like  a  file  of  wooden  sentries,  a  line 
of  telephone  poles,  stretching  into  obscurity.  Above, 
scarcely  defined,  a  dull  mass  of  hills,  and  above  that, 
somewhere  uncertain,  the  mountains.  Now  and  then, 
they  passed  small  adobe  houses,  strewn  cold  and  hoi 
low  like  discarded  jack-o-lanterns  across  the  bottom¬ 
less  night  land. 

“Damn,”  he  thought. 

“Funny,”  he  said. 

“Huh?” 

“What  did  you  tell  me  the  name  of  those  moun¬ 
tains  over  there  is,  Henry?”  He  pointed.  “Toward 
Santa  Fe.” 


“Over  there?  That’s  the  Morgan  Range.” 

“No.  I  know  that.  I  mean  the  earlier  name.  The 
Spanish  name.” 

“Oh.  They  called  them  Sangre  de  Cristo.” 

“Oh — yeah.  Sangre  de  Cristo,”  he  whispered  to 
himself.  He  rolled  the  words  in  his  mouth  like  small 
marbles,  feeling  them  with  his  tongue.  “Sangre  de 
Cristo.  No,  no,  that’s  not  good  enough  yet,”  he 
thought.  “Strange,”  he  said  aloud. 

“Something  the  matter?”  asked  Henry. 

A  sudden  wash  of  ozone  from  the  generators 
seemed  to  pour  up  from  the  floors.  Telling  of  light¬ 
ning  storms  and  power  houses  it  swam  around  them 
and  mixed  with  the  smell  of  diesel  fuel — instant  igni¬ 
tion  in  the  nose. 

“The  name’s  not  right,”  said  Daniel.  “It  feels 
funny.  Everything  feels  funny  tonight.  Do  you  know 
what  I  mean,  Henry?  No?” 

He  stared  at  the  unmoving  mass  of  mountain, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  sky. 

“What’s  the  earlier  name?  The  Indian  name?  Do 
you  know?” 

“You  mean  the  Navajo?  Don’t  know.  Don’t  be¬ 
lieve  I  ever  heard  it.”  He  frowned.  “Hump.  Don’t 
reckon  I  ever  heard  the  Pueblo  for  them  either,  for 
that  matter.  I  don’t  know  many  of  their  words.  And 
most  of  the  ones  I’ve  heard,  I’ve  forgotten.” 

“You  know  what  I  said  about  time  while  ago? 
Well  there’s  a  feeling,  this  feeling  I  have.  I  think  it 
started  right  after  we  left.  It’s  been  growing  since, 
and  now,  since  we’ve  been  down  on  the  flats,  it’s 
strong.” 

“Sometimes  I  don’t  think  I  know  what  in  the 
world  you’re  talking  about.”  The  engineer  grinned, 
his  face,  inked  black  in  the  dim  light,  washed  with 
wrinkles.  “Damn  if  you  aren’t  the  damndest  young 
fella  I’ve  ever  seen.” 

Daniel  stretched  back,  laughed  a  little,  turned 
serious. 

“Well,  now- — Henry,  have  you  ever  felt  like  some¬ 
way  time  wasn’t — right?  Like  things  had  changed, 
shifted  somehow,  all  of  a  sudden  maybe  and  the  time 
was  different  from  what  it  should  be,  and  you  felt 
like  you  were  a  stranger  or  maybe  not  real  at  all.  Well, 
that’s  the  way  1  feel  now.  Eve  been  looking  outside 
and  it’s  not  right  tonight.  It’s  the  same  land  we’ve 
been  over  seems  like  a  hundred  times — but  then  again 
it’s  not.  It  feels  like  it  might  as  well  be  a  hundred 
years  ago,  or  a  thousand,  or  five  thousand.  It’s  just  a 
feeling,  inside  me.  But  it’s  strong.” 

The  engineer  drew  on  his  cigarette,  pulling  the 
flame  almost  to  his  fingers.  He  slid  the  window  open 
and  threw  it  out.  The  wind  ran  icicles  though  his 
hair — thin  and  white,  it  struggled  limply  on  his  head. 
With  a  little  anger  he  shut  the  window. 
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1  felt  that."  he  said.  "Once  or  twice  1  been  kinda 
>pooked  out  here,  late  like  this.  1  think  1  know  what 
\ou  mean.” 

You  know  those  old  mounds  1  been  diggin’  into 
a  couple  of  miles  from  Gomez?"  Daniel  looked  over 
and  past  the  old  man  while  he  talked,  out  the  window. 
"Well  1  guess  they've  got  me  thinking.  I  been  messin’ 
around  out  there  for  a  week  now — well  five  or  six 
(.lays,  1  guess.  You  know  1  told  you  1  found  some  in¬ 
teresting  stuff.  Well,  yesterday  1  dug  down  a  couple 
of  feet  into  a  big  circular  mound  on  top  of  a  little 
rise  that  I  figured  might  be  a  kiva.  Found  some  pot¬ 
ters.  all  broken,  and  an  arrow  head.  Damn,  wish  I 
had  it  with  me,  but  I  left  it  in  the  shack.  But  you 
know,  one  interesting  thing.  Not  a  foot  away  from 
the  spot  I  picked  up  a  penny,  1959,  pretty  crusted 
and  dirty.  I  figure  some  Mexican  kids  might  have 
dropped  it  there,  a  year  or  two  ago — who  knows  when. 
And  right  on  the  same  mound  there  was  an  old  beer 
can.  Half  of  the  paint  was  gone  but  some  was  there. 
It  teas  an  old  Pabst  can,  one  of  the  ones  that  had  a 
big  blue  ribbon,  with  old  fashioned  print.  They 
haven’t  made  that  kind  in  a  long  time.  1  showed  the 
potters  to  Mr.  Bender,  my  girl’s  dad,  he’s  an  amateur 
archeologist.  He  said  it  could  be  two  thousand,  maybe 
three  thousand  years  old.  I  guess  I’m  sort  of  feeling 
now  what  I  svas  thinking  then.  You  know  what  1 
mean,  Henry?  You  pick  up  things,  old  things,  and 
handle  them  and  you  wonder  who’s  handled  them 
before.  Who,  and  how  old  they  were,  and  how  many. 
Who  knows  how  many  hands  had  passed  over  those 
things,  made  them,  used  them,  threw  them  away. 
Were  they  young,  old?  Did  they  die  young,  or  still 
alive  somewhere?  Did  their  friends  consider  them 
successes  or  failures?  They  were  just  things  lying 
there,  wild  and  quiet  as  if  they  might’ve  been  stones, 
but  people  had  had  them  in  their  hands,  used  them 
and  left  them  there.  I’ll  never  know  the  people  who 
handled  those  things.  And  especially  the  pottery.  What 
strange  race,  Henry?  Brown,  outdoors  people  I  can’t 
imagine.  Living  in  places  that  are  gone  now,  mostly 
without  a  trace.  God!  This  is  our  country  we  say,  our 
land,  but  other  people,  countless  people,  for  God  knows 
how  many  years  have  covered  this  land  like  so  many 
ants,  here  and  gone.  I  stood  there,  fingering  those 
pieces  of  faded  pottery  and  I  realized  that  I  didn’t 
know  them,  wouldn’t  ever  know  them  or  anything 
about  them.  I  don’t  even  know  what  language  they 
spoke!  Probably  nobody  knows  exactly.  Walking  back 
to  the  shack  I  took  a  long  way  around,  following  the 
crest  of  the  mesa  and  I  thought  all  the  way  about  those 
people,  wondering  who’d  walked  where  I  was  walk¬ 
ing.  Looking  around  and  wondering  what  they’d 
called  the  things  I  was  looking  at.” 

“Crossing,”  said  Henry.  He  reached  up  and  grab¬ 
bed  hold  of  the  two  ropes  over  his  head  and  yanked 


them  down.  The  train  screamed.  It  was  as  if  the  whole 
engine  had  turned  throat  and  every  tendon  was 
stretched  tight  for  the  sound  and  the  two  of  them 
were  standing  full  in  the  great  hollow  wind  of  it.  The 
howl  of  a  raging  blind  monster,  it  pushed  out  over 
the  land,  blunt  and  hard  and  pained.  Two  longs,  a 
short,  and  a  long.  The  crossing,  a  ranch  road,  was 
gone,  behind. 

“Go  on,”  said  Henry. 

“Well,  like  I  said,  the  night — some  way  I’m  feeling 
what  I’ve  been  thinking.  While  ago,  when  we  came 
down  off  the  hill  into  Montgomery  Valley  I  looked  at 
it  and  asked  myself  what  the  name  was,  and  I  said 
Montgomery  Valley,  only  it  didn’t  fit.  Someway  the 
name  was  wrong.  1  knew  it  wasn’t  Montgomery  River, 
not  really.  Rowe  Mesa  was  the  same  way,  and  the 
Morgan  Range.  I  tried  to  look  at  those  places  and 
say  those  names  but  they  just  didn’t  fit,  they  tasted 
bad  and  wrong  in  my  mouth,  kicked  in  there  like 
animals,  wanting  out.  And  it’s  not  that  there  are  any 
other  names  to  replace  them.  For  three  thousand 
years,  maybe  more,  different  people  have  been  calling 
the  Morgan  Range  by  different  names,  and  they’re  all 
there  tonight  somehow,  and  I  can’t  say  any  of  them. 
1  can’t  imagine  what  they  are,  but  I  know  they’re 
there.” 

“Clear  block,”  said  the  engineer. 

Daniel  looked  ahead  and  saw  the  signal  gleaming 
green,  a  half-mile  up.  “Clear  block,”  he  said.  He  sat 
down  on  his  haunches,  put  his  fingers  down  against 
the  floor  to  feel  the  diesel  engines  drumming  the 
steel.  He  felt  the  power  of  the  train,  coursing  through 
the  metal  there,  and  thought  of  his  own  power  at  be¬ 
ing  able  to  control  it,  to  stop  it,  slow  it,  change  its 
direction  with  a  finger’s  pressure,  to  use  it  as  a  man 
uses  any  tool.  He  got  up. 

“Henry,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  know  if  what  I’m  saying 
makes  any  sense  at  all,  but  .  .  .”  his  voice  sank  away 
into  the  noise,  he  watched  the  light  twinkling  small 
like  some  star.  “Well,  I  said  while  ago  about — about 
time  being  different.  By  God,  I  feel  like,  it’s  almost 
as  if  it  was  all  times  at  once  out  there,  not  just  our 
time.”  He  peered  out  the  glass,  clenching  his  face 
around  his  eyes  like  a  fist,  searching  hard.  “It’s  like 
there  should  be  ghosts.”  He  pointed.  "Over  there 
should  be  some  Indians  around  a  fire,  Pueblos  born 
and  dead  a  thousand  years  before  Christ.  At  the  base 
of  that  hill,  some  hunters,  and  down  the  river,  a  vil¬ 
lage.  But  there’s  not.  There’s  nothing.  The  last  while 
I’ve  been  catching  myself  looking  up  and  out  that 
window  almost  expecting  to  see  God  knows  what. 
But  of  course  nothing,  nobody’s  there.  That’s  the 
terrible  thing.  All  those  people.  And  they’re  so  fan¬ 
tastically — absent.  It’s  like  they’d  never  been.  You 
know  Henry?  It’s  like  they  never  lived  at  all.”  He 
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felt  his  hand  cold  on  the  metal  post.  “It’s  a  terrible 
thing  to  realize,"  he  said. 

Henry  looked  up  at  him,  then  blankly  at  the 
firewall,  nodded  a  few  times,  smoking  quietly.  “I  guess 
1  see  what  you  say,”  he  said.  “I  reckon  I  see.” 

“There  were  people  here,”  Daniel  repeated.  “Who 
knows  how  many  people  there’ve  been,  here  on  these 
plains.  We  don’t  know  their  names,  what  they  looked 
like.  Did  they  eat,  sleep,  make  love?  Where  did  they 
step?  How  many?  We  don’t  know  enough  to  imagine. 
We  can’t  even  imagine.”  He  stood  silent  a  minute. 
“Henry,  I’m  young,  I  may  get  married  next  year,” 
he  almost  pleaded. 

The  engineer  stretched  and  yawned,  “And  me 
.  .  .”  he  said.  He  looked  up.  Daniel  caught  his  eyes, 
soft  and  moist  there,  shadowed  in  the  leather  skin. 
They  knew  the  same  thought  at  once.  Daniel  drop¬ 
ped  his  eyes. 

“And  you  are  going  to  die  soon,”  he  thought  to 
himself. 

The  old  man  coughed  and  pulled  himself  straight 
in  his  seat.  “Daniel,”  he  said,  “get  to  your  window 
and  check  for  hotboxes  while  we  round  this  curve.” 

Daniel  obeyed  and  sat  down.  He  looked  back  and 
there  the  huge  caterpillar  of  a  train  was  spreading 
itself  wide  before  him,  around  the  curve.  He  couldn’t 
see  it  in  the  black,  but  he  could  hear  the  sound,  the 
half-mile  of  clumsy  machinery  making  a  mixed  rattle 
in  his  ears.  And  he  could  see  the  sparks,  all  the  long 
way  back  where  the  wheels  met  the  track. 


There,  stretched  out  and  rolling  full  was  the  train 
— sound  and  sparks  and  black  momentum.  It  carried 
cement,  lumber,  machinery,  building  materials,  food 
produce.  Loaded  on  its  back,  it  hauled  lettuce,  books, 
pumps,  and  coal.  All  manners  and  descriptions  of 
things — man  carrying  to  man  whatever  was  needed. 
Cannondrumming,  Thunderrumbling,  with  a  shout 
and  a  roar  and  the  voice  of  machine  activity,  the  train 
pounded  through  the  night,  hauling  the  goods  of 
living  to  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Daniel  turned  to  the  engineer.  “No  hotbox,”  he 
said.  “Looks  fine.” 

The  caboose  swung  obediently  around  the  curve. 
The  train  shouted  up  the  mountain,  snaking  around, 
down  and  up,  off  the  plains. 

After  the  train  had  passed,  the  land  settled  and 
lay  cool.  It  was  quiet  and  cold  and  a  small  wind 
swung  down  out  of  a  valley  and  down  an  arroyo  where 
it  picked  up  dirt  and  fine  sand.  It  blew  out  and  on 
the  tracks,  which  were  already  cool,  and  down  them, 
pushing  its  abrasive  along  the  stretching  steel,  grind¬ 
ing  and  covering,  grinding  and  covering,  a  millionth 
of  an  inch  to  be  worn  away  and  buried  under  during 
the  night.  The  train  sound  came  once,  as  it  howled  its 
blind,  blunt  howl,  at  a  crossing  very  far  away — two 
longs,  a  short  and  a  long.  The  sound  strung  out  thin 
and  hung  a  moment  over  the  distance  after  it  was 
done,  but  the  wind  picked  it  up,  and  broke  it  up,  and 
scattered  it,  fading  and  lost.  A  little  later  an  owl  called 
twice,  hunting  mice,  but  besides  that  it  was  quiet,  and 
throughout  the  long,  cold  night,  there  was  only  the 
wind. 
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Jl'DY  GADDY 


A  Quiet  View 


After  breakfast  they  had  borrowed  Lyle’s  brother’s 
Chevrolet  and  headed  up  the  mountain.  It  was  too 
early  for  the  leaves  to  have  started  turning — only  the 
first  of  September.  But  they  would  ride  along  the 
Parkway  and  just  be  by  themselves.  After  all,  it  had 
been  two  years,  two  months,  and  seventeen  days 
now.  .  .  . 

Freda  didn’t  make  the  slightest  move  for  some  five 
or  six  minutes.  She  herself  looked  like  the  granite — 
only  perfectly  carved  and  polished  and  young — with 
her  body,  long  and  firm,  propped  against  the  massive 
stone  in  such  an  unreal  way.  She  hardly  breathed. 

Lyle  had  climbed  up  a  few  feet  above  her  and  was 
already  stretched  out  spread-eagle  to  the  gentle  Sep¬ 
tember  sun,  its  rays  seeming  almost  too  direct  and 
dazzling  for  dris  hushed  mid-morning.  But  the  air 
was  cool.  Cool  enough  so  that  Freda  felt  first  her 
fingers  and  then  her  nose  tingling  toward  numbness. 
She  heard  Lyle  yawn — -slowly,  with  contentment — and 
then  sigh  gruffly.  Bent  on  her  knee,  an  arm  resting 
on  the  rock  before  her,  she  flowed  forward  with  an 
unbroken  ease  and  pressed  her  whole  front  against 
the  cold,  gray  breast  of  stone.  Freda  drew  in  the  air 
deeply,  tremulously,  as  she  scanned  her  way  down  this 
mountainside.  Here  they  were — together.  At  its  top 
and  very  edge.  The  only  mountain — the  crown — of 
these  hills,  she  told  herself.  And  if  you  look  far 
enough  down,  or  out  far  enough,  things  all  melt  into 
one. 

The  breeze  had  started  to  blow  cooly  through  her 
loose  hair;  an  unexplained  feeling  (something  like 
“reverence,”  Freda  thought)  swept  through  her.  She 
shut  her  eyes;  leaned  her  forehead  against  the  rock; 
listened:  only  the  soft  hum  of  wind  among  the  trees 
and  up  the  mountainside,  through  the  waving  shrubby 
grass.  There  had  been  rain  up  here  on  this  mountain 
last  night;  you  could  smell  it  in  the  air.  A  heavy, 
wet-rhododendron  smell  too.  Everything,  the  leaves 
and  brush  alike,  were  too  supple  yet  to  crackle  with 
autumn.  But  the  mountain  green  was  not  quite  as 
lively  as  it  had  been. 

Suddenly  Freda  felt  her  body  sinking  more  heavily 
onto  the  rounded  stone  and  her  arms  slid  out  across  it. 


Affectionately,  of  their  own  accord.  The  morning’s 
brilliance  had  dulled  her  and  now,  so  tired,  she  dozed 
off.  All  the  while,  her  thoughts  holding  on  to  nothing 
except  with  the  most  dreamlike  sense.  .  .  .  The  warm 
sting  of  sun  on  the  back  of  her  neck.  Freshness  blow¬ 
ing  all  about.  The  clean  earthy  smell  of  granite. 

Lyle  moved  above  her  anti  Freda  started,  looking 
up  anxiously  to  see  if  he’d  noticed  her  sleeping.  But 
Lyle  himself  only  slept  more  soundly — his  stirring 
about  had  been  no  more  than  a  matter  of  turning 
over.  Freda’s  cheeks  reddened  (and  she  had  been  em¬ 
barrassed!)  A  faint  half-smile  turned  up  one  corner 
of  her  strong  mouth.  She  stretched,  yawning  vigor¬ 
ously,  and  raising  her  arms  high  above  her  head,  made 
as  if  to  get  up.  With  first  moving,  though,  Freda 
realized  both  her  feet  were  sound  asleep.  And  every 
little  move,  she  knew,  would  only  make  the  needles 
swirl  and  grow  deeper  and  deeper;  and  that  was  all 
but  unbearable.  Cautiously,  Freda  eased  back  to  a 
seat  on  the  rock,  taking  care  to  settle  her  feet  until 
they  would  wake  up.  That  done,  she  pulled  an  old 
brown  kerchief  from  the  pocket  of  her  jacket  and 
rubbed  her  eyes  intently.  As  if  to  rub  away  a  thick 
temptation  to  sleep,  herself.  How  long  had  she  and 
Lyle  been  lying  up  here  now,  anyway?  Probably  no 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  that  at  most. 
But  it  seemed  like  longer.  Freda  shuffled  her  feet —  j 
they  grew  prickly  now.  The  breeze  ruffled  through 
her  flimsy  kerchief  as  she  sat  fidgeting  with  it.  She  was 
beginning  to  twist  awkwardly  about,  shifting  her 
weight  from  first  one  hip  to  the  other.  Such  a  long 
time  since  she’d  gotten  out  into  the  open;  she  scarcely  < 
knew  how  to  act.  It  was  almost  like — like  home — in 
Germany — in  Bernhausen!  No.  It  didn’t  really  look 
the  same  at  all.  But  already  Freda  was  caught  up  in 
that  memory  spontaneously:  her  old  mother  would 
be  sewing  on  the  breeches  for  Michel  soon  and  she 
wondered  had  Anneliese’s  new  baby  come  yet?  Did 
the  littles  still  play  in  the  garden  afternoons?  And 
did  they — her  entire  great  household  ol  kin — still  get 
together  to  eat  out  in  the  open  air  on  the  side  terrace 
when  the  weather  tvas  sunny  (like  here  now — even 
on  this  mountain-top  so  far  away  from  them  all)? 
Had  Michel  and  Angelika  learned  to  play  on  their 
birthday-flutes  yet?  And  the  sweet  surprises  Mutter 
would  put  on  the  lunch  or  breakfast-table  when  she 
herself  was  but  a  child.  (She  could  almost  taste  them!) 
What  was  she  doing  here  anyway!  So  homesick  and 
lonesome.  .  .  . 

Freda  straightened  up  and  sat  very  high  on  the 
rock,  running  her  flattened  palms  back  and  forth 
again  and  again  over  its  surface.  How  hard!  So  good 
and  solid,  she  mused.  Her  fingertips  detected  the  fine 
grain.  Freda’s  eyes,  big  but  very  deep-set,  had  nat-  , 
urally-dark  shadows  all  around  them;  it  was  her  eyes, 
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and  largely  because  of  their  shadows,  which  always 
made  her  look  somber.  Now  though,  they  were  full  of 
real  bewilderment.  Freda  looked  over  at  Lyle,  still 
sleeping.  A  perfect  stranger!  She  shivered  and  felt 
ashamed  of  what  came  involuntarily  into  her  head: 
Lyle  was  a  very  different  person  from  herself — just  the 
way  all  his  folks  were.  Only  it  had  taken  two  years  of 
living  with  them — Lyle  away  in  Korea  even — for  her 
to  find  that  out.  Freda  had  thought,  how  things 
would  change  when  only  he  would  come  back!  Now 
she  knew  better.  For  the  first  time,  she  confessed  to 
herself:  No,  she’d  never  really  known  him  at  all.  And 


if  there  could  have  been  that  choice  over  again!  No, 
she  wouldn’t  marry  a  Gf  (not  even  an  American 
one);  nor  a  hillbilly  either!  “There!”  she  whispered 
aloud,  “it’s  said!”  but  there  wasn’t  any  anger  or  dis¬ 
gust  in  her  tone  of  voice.  Nor  in  her  expression 
There  was  only  unhappiness — but  mixed  with  a  quiet 
relief.  Freda  stuffed  the  kerchief  back  into  her  pocket 
and  stood  up,  very  still,  on  the  rocks  for  a  minute. 
(How  blue  the  sky  was!)  Then,  abruptly,  she  turned. 
And  climbing  deftly  toward  her  husband,  thought: 
Nothing  to  do  but  wait  and  see.  .  .  .  “Lyle,  dear,  don’t 
you  think  we  had  better  to  go  down  now?” 
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n  \nc:y  DIXON 


The  Return 

It  was  Christmas,  our  first  Christmas  since  we  had 
been  away  to  college.  We  wanted  to  see  each  other, 
to  see  the  changes  in  ourselves,  the  new  way  we  would 
look  at  each  other  and  the  experiences  we  had  shared. 
Otherwise  we  would  never  have  decided  to  go  to  the 
party.  In  high  school  we  had  worked  on  the  news¬ 
paper  stall  for  three  years  and  knew  each  other  as 
well  as  many  of  the  girls  we  called  our  friends.  Even 
before  the  end  of  our  senior  year  when  we  had  been 
editors  together  we  realized  that  we  might  never  see 
each  other  again,  but  we  also  knew  that  we  would 

meet  new  people  and  perhaps  some  we  would  like 

better  than  those  we  already  knew. 

Peggy  had  called  me  a  week  after  I  had  been 
home  and  asked  if  I  would  like  to  drop  in  on  the 
newspaper  staff  party  which  one  of  the  editors  held 
ever)  year  at  Christmastime.  Now  that  we  were  no 
longer  officially  concerned  we  were  anxious  to  go. 
That  afternoon  Peggy  had  come  to  the  door  and 
waited  outside.  It  was  the  same  sharp,  pointed  face, 
the  same  bright  brown  eyes  fringed  with  mascara,  but 
her  hair  was  longer  and  looser.  Always  before  she  had 
worn  her  hair  in  tight,  round  curls  to  fill  out  the 

face  she  knew  wasn’t  pretty.  I  wondered  if  she  had 

finally  decided  on  one  boy  and  didn’t  have  to  try  so 
hard.  Maybe  that  was  why  her  eyes  were  tired  but 
brighter  than  they  had  been  the  year  before. 

At  first  the  party  was  very  much  as  we  had  ex¬ 
pected.  Mr.  Simpson,  the  advisor,  was  fumbling  with 
potato  chips  and  sandwiches  and  smiling  generally 
around  the  room.  He  greeted  us  vaguely,  extending 
his  large  soft  hand.  There  was  talk  of  school,  vaca¬ 
tions,  the  paper,  intermixed  with  remarks  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  about  how  sophisticated  we  seemed  since  we 
had  been  away  and  how  much  they  were  looking 
forward  to  graduating  and  going  away.  We  had  talked 
like  that  the  year  before  and  would  probably  feel 
much  the  same  in  a  few  more  years  when  we  would 
be  finishing  college.  My  English  teacher  had  said 
that  all  we  do  is  wait  for  the  next  test  to  be  over  and 
the  next  vacation  to  come  and  sooner  than  we  think 
we’ve  wished  our  life  away.  Most  of  us  didn’t  take  this 
comment  too  seriously  because  we  knew  that  his 
remarks  were  usually  very  funny  or  very  sad.  We  had 
waited  for  the  humour. 

Several  of  the  editors  were  in  Mr.  Comstock’s 
classes  that  year.  All  of  them  were  talking  about  the 
sabbatical  he  had  wanted  for  so  long.  They  said  he 
had  wanted  to  go  to  the  University  of  California  at 


Berkeley,  but  had  settled  for  Columbia.  He  couldn’t 
play  tennis  there  but  would  still  be  able  to  think 
it  all  over. 

I  had  wanted  to  return  to  visit  him,  but  school 
was  over  now.  “Maybe  in  the  spring,”  I  thought  to 
myself  before  I  turned  to  one  of  the  reporters  who 
used  to  take  the  galleys  to  the  printers.  “How  is  Mrs. 
Jameson?”  I  asked. 

“She  still  thinks  everything  in  Shakespeare  is 
ironic.”  We  both  grinned.  He  had  made  the  expected 
reply. 

“And  Dr.  Neal,  is  she  still  around?” 

“Dr.  Neal  .  .  .  oh,  no.”  The  boy’s  large  green  eyes 
seemed  to  retreat  deeper  behind  his  glasses. 

“I  know  she  retired  last  spring.  I  mean  is  she  still 
in  town?  Bias  she  left  on  her  trip  to  Alaska?” 

He  couldn’t  let  me  go  on.  “Didn’t  you  know?  She 
died  last  Tuesday.  No  one  was  around  when  it  hap¬ 
pened.  Miss  Lovell,  you  remember  her?” 

“Yes,  a  little.” 

“Well,  she  was  the  one  who  found  her.  She  lives 
just  across  the  hall.  She  had  gone  over  to  visit  her 
and  when  no  one  came  to  the  door  she  went  on  in 
and  found  her  lying  on  the  lloor.  They  said  she  must 
have  been  there  about  six  hours.  A  heart  attack.  We’re 
all  going  to  the  funeral  tomorrow  afternoon.”  He 
looked  up  at  me  not  wanting  to  say  more. 

“Is  the  funeral  home  open  now?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,  until  5:00.”  He  pulled  up  the  sleeve  of  his 
sweater  to  uncover  his  watch.  “You  still  have  time; 
it’s  only  about  4:00  now.  I’d  take  you  over  if  I  weren’t 
going  tomorrow.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Tom.  Thanks  anyway.  I’ll  find 
Peggy.” 

Peggy  was  sitting  on  a  sofa  between  two  younger 
girls.  Her  folded  arms  and  her  wide  shoulders  were 
shaking  with  her  laughter.  “Come  here,  Sally,”  she 
called  to  me.  “This  is  hilarious.  You  know  that  boy  I 
dated  last  year.  You  know,  the  one  at  Case.  Charlotte 
went  out  with  him  last  weekend  and  he  got  so  high 
that.  .  .”  She  had  started  laughing  again. 

“No,  Peggy.  .  .”  She  was  still  laughing.  “No,  I’m 
afraid  I  don’t  know  him.  Peggy.  .  .”  She  turned  away  j 
from  Charlotte  and  looked  up.  “I  was  wondering  if 
you  knew  about  Dr.  Neal.” 

“No,  what  about  her?”  Peggy  had  stopped  laughing 
but  her  eyes  were  a  part  of  the  distraction  of  the 
party. 

“Tom  just  told  me  that  she  died  last  Tuesday.  I 
hadn’t  known  either.  He  said  the  funeral’s  tomorrow. 

I  can’t  go  then,  but  I’d  like  to  go  to  the  home  right 
now  if  we  could.” 

“Oh,  Sally.”  She  was  motionless  now.  “Yes,  I  want 
to  go.  I’ll  have  to  call  Mother.”  She  stood  up  quickly, 
hardly  noticing  Charlotte  or  the  other  girl,  and  fol- 
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lowed  me  through  the  crowd  to  the  hall.  I  showed  her 
to  the  phone  and  ran  into  the  bedroom  to  get  my  coat. 
When  I  returned  she  was  already  talking. 

“Yes,  this  is  Peggy.  1  just  wanted  to  tell  you  1  won’t 
be  home  for  supper.  No,  the  party’s  almost  over.  1 
just  heard  that  Dr.  Neal  had  died  and  I  wanted  to 
go  to  the  funeral  home.  Tuesday.  Don’t  worry,  it 
won’t  take  that  long.  Six.  .  .  You  remember,  don’t 
you?  Yes,  at  the  open  house.  Yes,  1  think  so.  That’s 
right.  Good-bye.” 

She  handed  me  the  phone.  “She  said  she  thought 
it  was  nice  that  we  were  going.  1  have  to  get  my  coat. 
I’ll  be  back  in  a  minute.”  She  smiled  quickly  and 
turned  down  the  hall. 

I  picked  up  the  receiver  but  hesitated  to  dial.  I 
didn’t  want  to  talk  to  my  mother.  I  didn’t  want  to 
talk  to  anyone.  I  wanted  everyone  to  be  quiet,  but  of 
course  I  expected  too  much.  It  was  a  party.  I  couldn’t 
remember  the  last  time  I  had  thought  about  her.  It 
was  true  I  hadn’t  been  in  her  class  my  senior  year,  but 
still,  she  was  the  kind  of  person  you  expected  to 
remember  like  the  Latin  you  had  spent  so  many  hours 
memorizing  for  so  many  years.  Yes,  a  few  words  still 
came  to  mind.  Mors ,  mortis,  feminine  first.  Vergil 
wouldn’t  use  that  word  if  he  could  help  it.  Euphe¬ 
mism,  the  cloud  that  muffles  everything,  even  the 
voice  of  the  hero. 

I  started  to  dial  now.  The  buzzing  which  followed 
sounded  harsh,  but  1  kept  waiting  for  someone  to 
answer.  A  new  shade  walks  out  upon  the  Elysium 
fields  yet  the  mortals  know  it  not.  I  waited  a  moment 
longer.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  dizzy.  We  have  a 
courage,  a  persistence  the  ancients  never  knew.  Let 
us  call  everything  by  its  proper  name  and  wait  three 
minutes  until  the  mother  comes  to  listen. 

There  was  no  answer.  “Come  on,  Peggy,”  I  called. 
“We  better  go  now  or  it  will  be  too  late.”  She  was  out 
of  the  bedroom,  her  coat  buttoned  to  her  chin,  her 
gloves  already  on. 

“It’s  snowing,  you  know,”  she  was  saying. 

“Yes,  I  guess  it  is.  I  hadn’t  really  noticed.”  Her 
eyes  were  clouded  and  dark  underneath  with  streaks 
of  mascara. 

“Doesn’t  anyone  else  want  to  come?”  she  was  ask¬ 
ing. 

“No,  I  don’t  think  so.  Most  of  them  are  waiting 
until  tomorrow.”  We  said  good-bye  to  Mr.  Simpson, 
Tom,  all  the  others.  Then  we  were  outside  by  our¬ 
selves  and  the  snow  was  falling  so  thickly  between  us 
that  I  could  scarcely  see  her  footsteps  a  moment  after 
she  had  pressed  them  on  the  pavement.  Peggy,  I 
wanted  to  cry  to  her  through  the  wind,  what  does  it 
mean?  She  has  died.  Where  has  her  wisdom  gone? 
What  are  all  those  years  of  learning  worth  now  that 
they  have  ended?  She  has  no  family  of  her  own  and 


only  a  brother  living.  What  does  fifty  years,  half  a 
century  of  teaching  mean?  Only  that  we  can  teach 
others  to  teach  in  their  turn.  Where  does  it  end? 
Where  did  it  begin?  Why  do  we  do  it,  when  it  is  so 
difficult?  I  said  nothing  though.  We  might  have  talked 
like  that  last  year,  but  now  it  was  different. 

When  we  had  arrived  at  the  funeral  home,  we 
came  into  a  large  room  decorated  in  sedate  blues  and 
browns.  In  hushed  voices  we  talked  to  those  we  knew, 
most  of  them  from  the  school,  while  we  waited  to  go 
in  to  see  her.  I  saw  my  French  teacher.  I  had  forgotten 
her  name  but  remembered  that  she  had  said  that  we 
were  merely  companions  of  the  way  during  high 
school  and  that  we  would  find  true  friends  when  we 
were  older.  She  always  smiled  brightly  when  she  saw 
any  of  her  old  students.  Today  she  hardly  recognized 
us. 

We  went  into  the  inner  room.  A  round  white  face 
rested  above  a  rose-pink  dress  as  lovely  as  the  flowers 
which  encircled  her  figure  and  as  still.  Moving  closer 
did  not  help.  They  had  forgotten  her  rhinestone  ear¬ 
rings  which  sparkled  so  much  brighter  than  her  eyes 
since  she  had  grown  old.  No  one  had  dabbed  her 
cheeks  with  inaccurate  high  lights  of  rouge.  The  cross- 
hatchings  in  her  cheeks  had  disappeared.  And  no  one 
had  told  them  that  she  always  wore  blue  to  match 
her  eyes.  Then  I  remembered  that  her  eyes  were 
closed. 

Peggy  had  stepped  near  her  side  and  stood  there 
several  minutes  looking  at  her  face.  “Are  you  ready 
to  go?”  I  asked  after  a  while.  She  nodded  and  we 
passed  back  through  the  waiting  room.  At  the  doorway 
we  were  confronted  by  a  tall,  spindly  figure  I  recog¬ 
nized  as  Miss  Lovell.  I  had  never  spoken  to  her.  I 
only  knew  that  she  taught  seventh  grade  English  and 
made  her  students  memorize  “Trees.”  She  was  thin 
and  brown,  her  hair  a  frizz  of  gray.  All  of  us  had 
called  her  “the  witch,”  but  it  had  never  seemed  right 
because  she  was  so  gentle. 

She  was  sobbing  openly.  Someone  explained  that 
she  had  been  Dr.  Neal’s  best  friend  for  thirty  years, 
ever  since  she  had  come  to  the  school.  Two  of  the 
women  held  her  in  their  arms  trying  to  console  her. 
She  noticed  us  and  blinked  her  eyes  trying  hard  to 
see  and  spoke  to  us  as  we  were  passing  by.  “Some 
more  of  her  students.  She  spent  all  last  week  getting 
ready  for  a  party  for  you.  Did  yott  know  that?  Were 
you  coming?” 

Yes,  we  answered,  we  had  wanted  to  see  her  again. 
\Yre  tried  to  express  our  sympathy.  Then  when  we  left 
Peggy  spoke  softly,  “Goodbye,  Miss  Lovell.  We’ll  try 
to  see  you  in  the  spring.”  The  sound  of  her  agony 
followed  up  to  the  door.  A  low  sigh  which  might  have 
been  the  wind  drifted  faintly  through  the  snow  before 
everything  was  as  silent  as  before. 
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I'HOMAS  VTKINS 


Island  Summer 


I'HAT  SI  X  IS  MORE  than  father  and  mother  loving 
each  other  ver\  much  one  night  (“more  than  you  at 
your  age  are  capable  of  loving,”  his  mother  said) 
never  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  Seth,  because  being 
one  of  the  island  boys  or  rather  being  counted  one 
by  the  real  island  boys  even  though  he  only  spent  his 
summer  months  there,  he  became  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  crucial  facts  at  a  very  early  age — eight  to 
be  exact,  and  bv  the  time  he  teas  eleven  he  had  not 
only  begun  running  around  with  boys  two  and  three 
grades  above  him,  but  teas  a  vigorous  chicken-stealer, 
hawk-shooter,  cat-drowner,  and  skinny-dipper,  which 
would  have  gotten  him  into  more  beatings  had  his 
father  been  on  the  island,  instead  of  only  Nana  who 
was  plump  and  cheerful  and  just  generally  lets  boys 
do  what  they  liked,  as  long  as  they  didn’t  kill  her 
cats  or  her  chickens  (though  actually  she  kept  only 
guineas,  because  they  were  less  bother  and  were  as 
good  as  watchdogs).  Just  walking  right  in  on  the  next 
door  neighbors  was  probably  Seth’s  worst  trait;  he 
he  ■would  come  in  at  any  hour,  morning  or  night,  even 
when  Tut  Betbeze,  the  boy  he  knew,  wasn’t  there, 
and  he  was  very  likely,  being  a  small  boy  and  quiet,  to 
catch  the  Betbeze  family  at  awkward  moments,  like 
the  time  he  came  walking  through  the  back  door  and 
into  the  hall  where  Cornelia,  who  was  not  too  old  but 
old  enough  to  care,  was  crossing  from  the  bathroom  to 
the  bedroom  in  only  her  step-ins. 

“What  kinda  family  you  raised  in?”  Cornelia  would 
usually  scream,  and  Seth  would  say,  “Hi,”  and  pass  on 
through  into  the  living  room  looking  for  Tut,  who  was 
usually  not  there  but  out  in  some  kind  of  devilment 
with  the  other  boys,  scrambling  across  the  sand  with 
their  skin  brown  as  crabs  or  burying  dead  birds  in 
the  woods. 

Because  Hollinger’s  Island  had  withstood  hurri¬ 
canes  whipping  in  from  the  Gulf,  the  invasion  of  real 
estate  companies,  brush  fire,  mild  epidemics  (and  then 
later  perished  under  the  Brookley  Field  Airport  Ex¬ 
pansion  Project,  because  most  of  the  islanders,  except 
a  few  old  families  and  some  Negroes,  complained 
about  sleeping  so  close  to  all  those  munitions  and 
moved  to  Mobile),  it  was  the  best  possible  place  for  a 


young  boy  to  spend  the  summer,  resting  as  he  was 
front  nine  months  of  junior  military  school,  which  he 
hated  like  Cocoa-quinine  especially  because  of  the 
stiff  gray  and  blue  uniforms  you  had  to  wear,  but 
attended  for  seven  years  since  his  uncle  Anson  had 
left  the  money  and  expressed  in  his  dying  wish,  with 
everybody  crowding  around  him  in  the  hospital,  that 
his  nephew  Seth  should  get  his  education  and  train¬ 
ing  at  U.M.S.  The  attractions  of  the  island  included 
fourteen  miles  of  bone-white  beach,  much  of  it  se¬ 
cluded  and  guarded  by  woods  and  rocks,  the  one  small 
resort  inn  called  the  Grand  Hotel,  where  Seth’s 
mother  and  father  always  stayed  when  they  took  the 
ferry  over,  which  was  seldom,  the  burial  mounds  left 
by  the  Chickasaw  Indians  just  before  they  all  died  or 
went  to  reservations,  and  the  long  narrow  pier  in  front 
of  the  hotel,  where  little  Reatha  Gulley  had  fallen 
off  and  not  been  found  until  her  body  washed  up 
under  the  pier,  pale  and  slick  as  the  white  belly  of 
a  turtle. 

ON  THIS  ONE  LATE  AFTERNOON  in  August 
nine  years  ago,  Seth  was  lying  down  under  the  fence 
which  divided  the  Betbeze  property  from  Nana’s  house, 
mainly  watching  in  the  dim  light  a  small  brown  heron 
stabbing  at  minnows  and  fiddler  crabs  among  the  low 
shore  weeds.  He  was  close  enough  to  the  Betbeze 
porch  to  hear  voices  very  clearly,  but  he  didn’t  move, 
only  waited  and  listened  to  the  dipping  of  the  bird, 
until  one  voice,  tired  like  the  lapping  of  water  in  the 
evening,  said,  “If  you  would  mind  your  own  business, 
you’d  be  better  off.  Fie  can  take  care  of  himself,  I 
guess,  without  your  nosing  in.” 

“But  Mama — ” 

“Don’t  but  Mama  me.  Listen  to  what  I’m  telling 
you.  You  take  care  of  your  baby,  that’s  all’s  meant  for 
you  to  do  now,  Jesus  knows.  Brother  is  a  grown  man 
now,  and  he  knows  what  it’s  all  about.” 

“Macon  is  turning  nineteen  and  doesn’t  know  his 
head  from  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  if  he  lets  him¬ 
self  get  tangled  up  with  Miranda — ” 

“You  have  enough  to  keep  you  busy,  with  mak¬ 
ing  the  salad  for  tonight  and  watching  the  pickled 
peaches.” 

“Mama,  you  don’t  know,  but  Miranda  is  what  they 
call  an  octopus.” 

“A  what?” 

The  voices  had  still  never  risen  like  they  were 
arguing  all  this  while,  but  were  calm  and  easy,  like 
birds  ruffling  their  feathers  at  dusk  and  settling  down 
to  sleep  with  soft  noises,  and  Anna  with  her  unborn 
baby  looking  like  a  very  fat  thrush,  but  happy  because 
as  Seth  had  heard  her  say  so  many  times  she  wanted 
to  have  a  baby  every  year,  God  willing;  and  her  hus¬ 
band — a  pale,  thin  farmer  who  lived  right  in  the 
Betbeze  house  with  the  rest  of  the  family  and  was  as 
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close  as  it  he  were  a  blood  relation — practically 
choked  over  his  tood  and  turned  paler  every  time 
Anna  mentioned  all  of  those  babies  she  intended  to 
have.  Seth  couldn’t  look  at  Anna  without  remember¬ 
ing  what  his  mother  had  told  him,  two  years  ago  in 
the  park  with  all  the  other  mothers,  about  it  being 
wrong  to  stare  at  women  when  they  are  going  to  have 
a  baby,  because  you  might  embarrass  them,  but  really 
up  until  this  time  Seth  had  hardly  thought  about  how 
funny  women  looked  then,  and  now  he  couldn’t  see 
one  without  feeling  uneasy  and  wondering  what  the 
baby  must  be  like  in  her — whether  it  was  sitting  down 
or  lying  on  its  back  and  how  did  it  get  its  food  and 
would  it  drown  if  she  went  in  swimming?  And  how 
did  you  know  when  it  was  time  to  let  the  baby  out? 
But  Anna  seemed  to  know  that  her  time  was  pretty 
near,  because  she  spoke  of  the  baby  often  and  Mrs. 
Betbeze  kept  knitting  little  caps  and  mittens  and 
bottle  covers,  and  once  the  doctor  had  come  by.  Yet 
what  Seth  liked  most  was  that  as  her  time  grew  closer 
Anna  never  got  nervous  or  irritable,  like  his  own 
mother,  who  got  so  nervous  when  she  was  going  to 
have  Seth’s  sister  that  whenever  she  sat  down  to  read 
or  listen  to  the  radio  she  began  pulling  her  eyebrows 
out  and  couldn’t  stop  the  habit  until  his  father 
brought  her  a  pair  of  mittens  to  wrear.  No,  Anna 
seemed  to  get  happier  everyday,  as  if  something  very 
grand  and  important  were  going  to  happen  to  her, 
and  all  the  Betbeze  family  gathered  around  her  in  the 
house  like  a  nest  of  birds  fussing  over  each  other 
and  pressing  close  together. 

HOW  LONG  HE  STAYED  under  the  fence  Seth 
didn’t  know — watching  the  crane  fly  away  long  ago 
and  seeing  the  water  slowly  change  colors  in  the  fall¬ 
ing  sunlight,  and  then  his  eyes  closed  and  he  lay  only 
half  listening  to  the  voices  of  Anna  and  Mrs.  Betbeze, 
who  was  working  on  some  wool  socks,  knitting  not  like 
an  anxious  woman  waiting  for  her  husband  to  get  in 
at  nierht  but  with  the  sure  hands  of  an  ancient  weaver. 
Seth  felt  a  movement  in  the  bush  near  him,  and  it 
was  Saul,  slithering  under  the  fence  like  a  lizard,  and 
saying,  “Is  it  true  if  you  kill  a  spider  he  will  write 
your  name  before  he  dies?” 

“No,”  Seth  said,  closing  his  eyes  again. 

“Would  you  believe  it,”  Saul  said,  “but  some  think 
it’s  true,  and  they’re  scared  of  spiders  when  they  see 
them  at  night,”  and  then  he  paused  as  if  he  were 
thinking.  “Spiders  don’t  scare  me  a  tall,”  he  said 
finally,  but  Seth  knew  that  like  all  the  Negroes  on 
the  island  Saul  was  scared  of  spiders  and  owls  that 
call  at  night,  and  even  some  things  in  the  day  (he 
wotdd  never  cross  the  place  where  the  shadow  of  a 
crow  had  passed),  and  Seth  knew  that  worst  of  all 
Saul  still  believed  that  the  navel  opens  and  babies 
come  out,  and  often  said  he  would  like  to  be  there 


when  Anna’s  baby  was  born,  to  see  it  come  popping 
out. 

“How  about  let’s  go  soft-shelling  tonight?”  Saul 
said,  almost  knowing  the  answer  before  he  asked,  be¬ 
cause  he  knew  Seth  liked  wading  along  the  marsh 
looking  for  soft-shells  more  than  anything,  except 
maybe  waking  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  with 
everyone  else  on  the  island  asleep,  and  leaning  quietly 
out  the  upstairs  window  to  hear  the  flying  squirrels, 
as  they  spread  the  furry  skin,  which  was  thin  as  eye¬ 
lids,  under  their  arms  and  glided  from  limb  to  limb, 
making  soft  whirring  noises  and  rustling  the  leaves — 
but  on  this  particular  afternoon  Seth  said  no,  the 
crabs  could  wait,  because  he  had  something  else  to  do, 
and  then  Saul  remembered  the  reason  for  Seth’s  not 
wanting  to  go  and  for  the  salad  being  made  and  the 
peaches  being  pickled:  the  annual  Hollinger’s  Island 
Methodist  Church  Outing,  which  was  to  be  held  to¬ 
night  on  the  Betbeze  beach,  when  there  would  be  a 
hayride  for  the  teenagers,  like  Macon  and  Miranda, 
and  supper  for  everyone  with  colored  lanterns  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  trees  like  it  was  Halloween  already,  and 
then  later  everybody  sitting  around  the  fire  with  paper 
plates  of  salad  and  strawberry  ice  cream  in  their  laps 
and  all  singing  softly,  “In  The  Garden,”  and  “Go  Tell 
It  on  the  Mountain.” 

“I  hear  they’s  getting  two  trucks  for  the  hayride 
since  they’s  going  to  be  such  a  crowd,”  Saul  said,  lying 
down  flat  on  his  back  and  putting  his  black  feet  up 
on  the  fence  like  he  knew  he  was  in  on  everything 
that  went  on  about  the  whole  island. 

“This  island  is  full  of  girls  now  just  dying  for  a 
good  healthy  hayride,”  Seth  said,  and  saying  this  made 
him  think  of  Macon,  because  these  were  his  exact 
wTords.  If  Macon  wasn’t  talking  about  hayrides,  he 
was  telling  stories  of  beach  nights  and  secret  boat 
rides,  all  involving  girls  and  wrapped  in  a  fog  of  un¬ 
certainty,  because  the  way  Macon  told  these  stories 
you  were  never  quite  sure  what  had  happened  (but 
you  would  almost  lay  cold  money,  knowing  Macon, 
that  something  did)  ;  and  if  Seth  had  a  way  of  sound¬ 
ing  like  Macon  sometimes  it  was  because  he  had 
learned  all  of  the  crucial  facts  from  Macon  (from  the 
other  boys  too,  but  chiefly  from  Macon  since  he  was 
the  oldest  and  the  most  looked-up-to)  on  the  resort 
pier  at  midnight  or  deep  in  the  woods  in  the  after¬ 
noon  when  lie  and  the  boys  were  resting  from  hunting 
fox  squirrels  and  hawks  and  smoked  and  talked  about 
every  fact  of  life  they  could  think  of.  At  the  end  of 
that  first  summer  three  years  ago,  Seth  asked  his 
parents  about  these  matters,  but  he  made  one  big 
mistake  in  using  Macon’s  very  words,  and  his  mother 
looked  across  the  table  and  said,  “Claude,  did  you  hear 
that?”  and  his  father  turned  to  him  and  said  didn’t 
he  think  he’d  better  go  straight  to  bed,  and  that  he’d 
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talk  to  him  later — but  the  subject  teas  never  brought 
up  again,  and  ii  it  hadn't  been  for  Macon  Seth  would 
have  probabh  lived  his  whole  life  and  never  known, 
not  v  known  what  was  going  on.  or  at  least  not 
more  than  the  half-information  of  the  jokes  circulat¬ 
ing  around  school,  and  never  the  real  facts  of  the  dark 
and  what  always  happens. 

.Maybe  Miss  Anna’s  child  will  come  tonight  and 
break  up  the  outing,”  Saul  said.  “What  a  mess  that’d 
be.” 

Saul,  you  don't  know  anything.  If  that  baby  comes 
tonight,  which  it  won’t — not  even  for  a  month  more, 
Anna  told  me — but  even  if  it  did  come,  it  wouldn’t 
spoil  tonight.  You  think  it  would  come  popping  out  of 
her  stomach  like  a  cork,  but  you  don’t  know  about 
these  tilings.  She’ll  be  glad,  no  matter  when  her  baby 
decides  to  come.” 

ANNA  HAD  RISEN  and  gone  into  the  house,  and 
now  onlv  Mrs.  Betbeze  was  left  on  the  porch,  rocking 
back  and  forth  with  her  knitting  and  looking  out 
toward  the  sea  and  the  low  sun,  which  was  almost 
level  with  the  marsh  reeds  and  was  beginning  with 
its  long  rays  to  turn  the  shallow  water  pink,  where 
the  crabs  were  shedding  their  shells  and  the  big  cat¬ 
fish  were  pushing  into  the  mud  to  sleep. 

Maybe  the  two  boys  would  have  lain  under  the 
fence  that  way  until  night  and  it  was  time  for  the 
picnic  to  start,  but  the  water  was  rippled  by  a  wind 
and  a  cloud  moved  in  from  the  Gulf  and  dropped  a 
rain,  not  enough  to  spoil  the  outing  but  only  enough 
to  send  the  boys  onto  Nana’s  porch,  where  they  played 
crazy  eight  for  a  while  (since  it  was  the  only  card 
game  besides  battle  Saul  understood),  until  Nana  came 
out  and  said  supper  was  ready,  and  Saul  ran  towards 
home  in  the  rain,  shouting  back,  he’d  see  Seth  tonight 
because  his  mama  was  bringing  a  pot  of  crab  gumbo 
she  had  boiled  and  some  deviled  eggs  and  needed 
him  to  help  carry  things. 

Seth  heard  a  crow  screech  and  beat  his  wings  in  a 
tree  outside  the  window  as  he  sat  down  at  the  table, 
which  had  a  glass  top  so  you  could  see  right  past  the 
food  to  your  feet,  right  then  black  as  Saul’s  feet, 
while  Nana  stood  over  his  shoulder  spooning  out  hot 
rice  and  boiled  chicken  and  causing  a  shadow  over  his 
plate  with  her  bosom,  a  shadow  like  travelers  on 
donkeys  feel  when  they  are  passing  under  a  close 
cool  ledge.  Nana  sat  down  herself  across  from  Seth 
and  began  talking — not  like  she  was  talking  directly 
to  him  but  more  like  she  was  thinking  out  loud  be¬ 
cause  he  happened  to  be  there  and  maybe  was  in  a 
listening  mood — about  her  three  marriages  and  how 
the  first  was  made  in  heaven,  meaning  the  one  with 
Papa,  and  the  others  were  for  companionship.  When 
Seth  tried  to  think  of  something  about  Papa,  he 
didn’t  think  of  him  as  being  old  but  of  him  as  he 


appeared  in  a  small  picture  taken  at  about  Seth’s  own 
age  on  Nana’s  bedroom  wall  among  the  other  re¬ 
membrances  of  Papa,  a  hickory  pipe,  part  of  a  cast  net, 
and  two  volumes  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  and  each  time 
he  thought  of  that  picture  he  felt  very  good,  because 
everyone  said  he  looked  so  much  like  Papa  did  then, 
even  to  the  hair  curling  down  in  his  eyes,  that  surely 
this  was  a  sign  he  might  someday  marry  someone  like 
Nana,  who  didn’t  care  if  you  drowned  cats  or  stayed 
out  past  dark  and  who  would  let  you  snuggle  up  in 
bed  against  her  and  scratch  your  back  and  let  you  try 
her  cigarette,  saying,  “Don’t  tell  your  mama,  you  hear.” 
The  only  time  he  could  remember  seeing  Papa  in 
person  was  one  summer  before  he  started  regularly 
spending  summers  with  Nana,  and  Papa  had  come  out 
on  the  front  porch  one  evening  and  sat  down  beside 
him  in  a  big  swinging  sofa  chair  and  said,  “Listen  to 
those  locusts.  How  can  they  sing  so  happy  and  know¬ 
ing  they  have  only  a  short  time  to  live?”  and  they 
had  swung  there  together,  not  talking  anymore,  but 
looking  out  toward  the  lawn  and  the  ship  lights 
wriggling  across  the  dark  water.  Then  Papa  had  gone 
on  in  and  Seth  had  sat  there  for  a  while  more,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  locusts  and  hearing  a  few  bats  now  flipping 
in  the  air  like  fish.  After  Papa  had  died  in  his  bed 
on  the  island  and  Nana  had  married  again,  Seth  won¬ 
dered  why  Nana  had  picked  a  man  who  was  often 
seen  drinking  and  who  didn’t  really  like  the  island 
but  stayed  in  Mobile  a  lot  and  wasn’t  at  all  like  Papa, 
and  Nana  had  said,  “Just  for  companionship,”  to  him 
when  he  asked.  And  now  as  they  sat  eating  boiled 
chicken  the  only  thing  left  of  that  second  husband, 
a  picture  of  him  in  a  solid  white  suit  and  a  white  spitz 
dog  standing  on  the  wharf,  both  frowning  like  they 
wished  they  were  someplace  else,  was  nailed  by  the 
dining  room  window,  that  and  nothing  else,  and  be¬ 
side  that  a  picture  of  a  short  fat  smiling  man  just 
stepping  out  of  a  large  black  Buick,  who  was  her 
third  husband  and  spent  most  of  his  time  riding 
around  the  state  since  his  business  was  selling  freezers 
door  to  door.  Outside  the  window  the  crow  screeched 
again  and  flapped  off  into  the  woods,  and  Nana  stop¬ 
ped  talking  and  cleaned  away  the  dishes  and  went 
into  the  kitchen. 

When  Seth  came  outside  after  supper  and  stood  on 
the  porch  steps,  everything  was  dark  except  for  the 
lights  in  the  Betbeze  house  and  the  lanterns  strung 
up  in  the  trees;  the  rain  was  over,  but  all  the  grass 
and  leaves  were  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  water 
which  shone  in  the  light  like  a  winter  frost,  and  in 
the  cool  the  only  sounds  were  a  few  birds  calling  to 
each  other  from  the  branches  and  the  voices  of  the 
people  already  gathered  for  the  picnic.  Seth  was  about 
to  go  look  for  Macon,  when  he  remembered  the  hay- 
ride  and  knew  he  would  by  now  be  in  the  back  of  the 
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truck  with  the  others,  rumbling  around  the  island  on 
the  darkest  dirt  roads  possible  and  then  stopping  for 
a  good  while  at  the  deserted  stretch  of  beach  at  the 
south  end  (if  Randy  was  driving  the  truck,  since  he 
and  Macon  were  close  friends  and  worked  well  to¬ 
gether  on  these  kinds  of  plans). 

Seth  sighted  Anna  first  of  anybody  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  come  for  the  outing,  and  from  where  he  now  stood 
on  the  embankment  which  looked  down  to  the  lighted 
beach,  he  could  see  her  sitting  in  the  sand  and  lean¬ 
ing  back  against  a  big  piece  of  sea  wood,  her  hands 
folded  across  Iter  stomach  and  talking  to  a  group  of 
younger  girls,  probably  telling  them  all  not  to  worry, 
that  having  babies  was  the  next  best  thing  to  winning 
a  free  trip  to  Nassau  and  twice  as  easy,  and  beyond 
her  at  the  water’s  edge  a  whole  group  of  husbands 
and  wives  sat  with  their  feet  in  the  Gulf,  looking  out 
into  the  darkness  and  eating  Saul’s  mother’s  gumbo. 
Other  people  were  spread  out  on  blankets  along  the 
embankment  or  on  the  Betbeze  lawn,  fanning  them¬ 
selves  and  flicking  at  the  mosquitoes,  because  there 
was  hardly  any  breeze  and  the  bugs  came  in  great 
swarms,  banging  themselves  against  the  paper  lanterns 
and  falling  down  on  the  big  table  where  Mr.  Betbeze 
had  been  dishing  out  gumbo  and  deviled  eggs  as  long 
as  people  kept  coming,  which  had  been  non-stop  for 
over  an  hour  now.  Nobody  but  a  few  children  were 
swimming  since  it  was  dark,  though  Seth  saw  the 
Methodist  preacher,  Festus  Malichi  Cook,  standing 
in  the  water  with  his  white  collar  still  on  but  his  pants 
rolled  up  to  his  knees  and  his  hands  filled  with  all 
the  food  he  could  hold,  which  was  enough  for  two 
normal  people  Nana  had  often  remarked,  and  he  was 
laughing  like  he  had  just  told  the  funniest  story  of 
the  whole  evening,  which  may  even  have  been  true 
since  Reverend  Cook  was  more  well  known  for  his 
jokes  about  Negroes  and  traveling  salesmen  than  for 
his  Sunday  sermons  on  the  origins  of  sin.  Down  a 
little  ways  from  him,  right  where  the  marsh  reeds  bent 
till  their  tips  touched  the  water  like  fingers  on  a 
musical  instrument,  with  her  feet  bare  and  her  skirt 
held  above  her  knees  for  all  to  see  was  Marinda,  and 
Seth  wondered  why  she  wasn’t  on  the  hayride  where 
Macon  was  sure  to  be  now  and  why  some  called  her 
an  octopus.  Then  Seth  saw  Miranda  and  Anna  have  a 
private  look  at  each  other,  like  you  will  do  to  some¬ 
body  in  a  crowd  when  nobody  else  is  noticing,  and 
Anna  didn’t  even  drop  her  eyes  at  all,  only  kept 
looking  until  Miranda  turned  her  eyes  down  toward 
the  water  and  her  bare  feet,  which  reminded  Seth  of 
the  quick  way  his  own  mother  looked  at  the  other 
women  in  the  park  near  his  house. 

Seth  stepped  down  off  the  embankment  and  started 
towards  Anna,  but  he  didn’t  get  there,  because  a  shout 
broke  the  quiet,  and  people  got  up  and  began  circling 


the  porch  where  the  sound  had  come  from,  and  when 
Seth  pushed  his  way  through,  he  saw  it  was  little 
Rebecca,  the  youngest  of  the  Betbeze  family,  with  her 
whole  hand  stuck  down  in  one  of  the  two  Egyptian 
urns  Air.  Betbeze  had  won  at  the  Mobile  county  fair 
and  put  on  his  front  steps.  Mr.  Betbeze  was  standing 
beside  her,  one  of  his  feet  braced  on  the  steps  and 
holding  her  under  the  arms,  but  it  looked  hopeless, 
because  she  wouldn’t  budge  but  only  kept  looking  up 
toward  the  sky  and  screaming  like  she  was  lost  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  those  Egyptian  tombs  with  nothing 
around  her  but  walls  and  walls  of  eyeless  mummies 
grinning  at  her. 

“Don’t  pull  her  arm  oft,”  Ervetta  said. 

“I’m  not  pulling  her  arm  off,”  he  said  back,  “but 
1  can’t  let  her  stay  like  this  in  my  urn  all  night,  can  I?” 

Reverend  Cook  had  by  now  come  through  the 
circle  in  his  bare  feet  and  put  his  hand  on  her  head 
like  he  was  going  to  baptize  her  right  there.  “Child, 
how  did  this  happen?”  he  asked,  but  either  Rebecca 
wasn’t  telling  or  didn’t  know,  because  she  never  stop¬ 
ped  yelling  once  to  answer  him,  and  then  he  said,  “I 
have  clone  some  doctor  work  in  my  day,  and  I  can  see 
only  one  way  to  get  this  child  out.  We  will  have  to  get 
a  hammer  and  break  this  pot.” 

“Break  my  urn!”  Mr.  Beetbeze  was  now  shouting 
and  was  about  to  say  positively  no,  they  would  have 
to  find  some  other  way,  until  Mrs.  Betbeze  asked 
what  was  more  important,  the  child  or  the  urn,  and 
besides  she  said  she  was  getting  sick  of  having  them 
on  her  porch  and  would  be  happy  to  have  both  of 
them  urns  broken.  Rebecca  was  still  screaming  all  this 
while  and  would  have  kept  up  all  night,  if  Mrs.  Bet¬ 
beze  herself  hadn’t  gone  to  the  garage  and  brought 
out  the  largest  hammer  she  could  find  and  handed  it 
to  Reverend  Cook,  who  with  one  smooth  stroke  split 
the  urn  in  half  and  set  Rebecca  free.  Mr.  Betbeze 
bent  down  beside  the  steps,  trying  to  find  all  of  the 
pieces,  and  Rebecca  suddenly  stopped  her  screaming 
like  a  tea  kettle  that  had  been  taken  off  the  stove 
and  ran  off  toward  the  beach  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  the  people  moved  away,  most  of  them 
heading  back  for  the  table  where  the  gumbo  and  the 
pickled  peaches  were,  and  Seth  without  knocking  or 
asking  was  anybody  there  walked  into  the  house. 

The  darkness  inside  the  Betbeze  house  was  close 
and  comforting,  like  a  great  woolen  blanket  pulled 
over  your  head  to  keep  away  whatever  made  noises 
in  the  night,  and  the  whole  house  had  a  smell  that 
Seth  liked,  a  warm  smell  of  old  wrought  iron  beds 
and  big  sofas  with  thick  pillows,  and  closets  packed 
with  faded  but  freshly  ironed  clothes,  and  from  the 
kitchen  came  the  smell  of  linoleum  floors  and  old 
wooden  chairs  and  pots  and  pans  shining  like  new 
coins,  and  all  along  the  window  sills  were  trays  of 
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geraniums  and  some  cactus  Mr.  Betbeze  had  brought 
home  from  his  trip  out  to  Arizona.  Seth  passed 
tht ouch  the  hall  and  the  living  room  and  stood  in  the 
doorwav  which  looks  out  on  the  back  porch,  listening 
to  the  picnickers,  and  he  was  about  to  cross  to  the 
glider,  when  he  heard  voices. 

"Macon,  at  a  time  like  this!” 

'  W'hadava  mean?  You've  been  acting  slightly  fun- 
in  all  dav.  for  Christ’s  sake.” 

"Macon,  haven’t  you  ever  got  anything  else  on  your 
mind?” 

"W'hadava  mean,  for  God’s  sake?  You’ve  been  act- 
in,  like  a  goddamn  nun  all  day,  and  it’s  getting  on  my 
nerves,  if  you  want  to  know  the  truth.  It’s  making  me 
prettv  sick,  in  fact.” 

“Macon,  don’t  talk  like  that.” 

"Since  when  did  you  become  so  pure  and  spiritual, 
when  did  you  sign  up  with  the  convent,  huh?  Tell  me, 
I’d  like  to  know.  I’d  like  to  know  why  we  skipped  the 
hayride,  that’s  what.” 

Now  Seth  could  hear  the  girl  sniffing  and  blowing 
her  nose  softly,  and  Macon  who  was  still  only  a  shadow 
turned  away,  and  Seth  could  hear  him  drumming 
his  fingers  on  the  arm  of  the  glider  and  breathing 
heavily;  the  only  other  time  Seth  could  remember 
Macon  acting  like  this  was  when  he  had  gotten  beat 
by  Mike  Angus  down  at  the  hardware  store  a  year 
ago,  and  lay  puffing  and  frowning,  with  big  Mike’s 
knees  pressing  his  arms  and  shoulders  into  the  damp 
clay,  until  Macon  had  to  say  (or  else  stay  in  that 
position  for  who  knows  how  long)  okay,  he  would 
leave  Mike’s  girl,  Fanny,  alone  and  not  fool  around 
with  her,  like  he  did  while  she  was  buying  nails  and 
washers  in  the  store  for  her  father. 

Seth  felt  he  should  go  and  would  have,  if  Miranda 
hadn’t  kept  on  talking. 

“Macon,  I’m  feeling  sick.  Couldn’t  you  take  me 
home  now?” 

“NO,  I’m  not  taking  you  home,  Miranda,  and 
waste  a  whole  summer  night  like  this.” 

“You  are  being  very  sorry  tonight,  do  you  know 
that?  I  am  feeling  sick  and  need  to  go  home.” 

“And  I  have  told  you  you  aren’t  going  home — not 
yet  anyway.” 

Now  Miranda  was  standing  up  and  looking  out 
toward  the  woods,  and  Macon  stood  up  beside  her 
and  slipped  his  arm  around  her. 

“Macon — ”  she  began. 

But  he  whispered,  “Hush  now.” 

“No,  you  have  had  your  satisfaction,  Macon,  and 
that’s  the  trouble.” 

“My  satisfaction?” 

“And  now  you  should  be  sorry,  because — of  what 
you’ve  done  to  me.”  She  pushed  his  arm  away  and 
turned  from  looking  out,  while  on  the  porch  the 


silence  was  hard  as  an  unripe  pear  and  so  thick  Seth 
could  hear  himself  swallow.  When  Macon  finally  spoke 
his  voice  had  become  lower  and  softer.  “What’re  you 
saying?” 

"Don’t  you  know  what’s  happened,  Macon?  Do  1 
have  to  say  it  out  loud?” 

Macon  waited  for  what  seemed  a  full  minute,  like 
he  couldn’t  believe  what  he  had  heard,  and  then  said, 
"How  did  it  happen?  I  was  so  careful.  1  don’t — Jesus 
Christ,  I  don’t  understand  it.” 

“Jesus  Christ,”  was  the  last  thing  he  heard  Macon 
say  before  Seth  left  the  house  and  went  out  into  the 
dark,  not  knowing  where  he  was  going  or  why,  but 
only  walking  into  the  dark  woods  deeper  and  deeper, 
seeing  only  Macon’s  face  in  the  dim  moonlight,  the 
only  time  in  all  his  life  he  had  seen  him  this  way  and 
not  understanding,  because  not  even  when  Macon  had 
stepped  right  on  a  sting  ray  in  the  marsh  and  had  to 
have  its  barbed  tail  cut  out  of  his  ankle  did  he  look 
in  so  much  pain.  There  seemed  to  be  two  faces  of 
Macon  he  could  not  bring  together,  the  familiar  proud 
face  of  him  when  he  told  his  stories  (and  even  when 
getting  beat  by  Mike  Angus)  and  now  this  strange 
new  face,  like  a  dog  just  whipped,  and  then  Seth 
stopped  suddenly,  seeing  by  the  light  that  fell  through 
the  high  trees  that  he  had  come  to  the  very  place 
with  its  small  clearing  and  log  that  he  and  Macon 
and  the  others  had  come  to  talk,  and  even  now  he 
could  not  come  to  the  spot  without  a  feeling  that  it 
was  very  sacred  somehow,  because  secret  and  holy 
words  had  been  breathed  and  no  one  had  ever  known 
but  just  these  boys.  But  Macon’s  face  and  his  words 
came  again,  “Jesus  Christ,  I  don’t  understand  it — ” 
they  came  and  hung  in  the  air  around  him,  along 
with  the  sound  of  Miranda’s  sobbing,  and  Seth  saw 
her  face  in  the  shadows,  full  of  long  streams  of  tears 
and  her  eyes  red  like  she  had  been  swimming  in  the 
Gulf.  Seth  sat  down  on  the  log  where  the  light  made 
a  circle  and  looked  up  at  the  leaves  and  beyond  them 
at  the  part  of  the  sky  he  could  see,  all  filled  with  stars 
blinking  cold.  A  sour  taste  had  risen  up  in  his  mouth 
like  the  taste  of  stale  food  long  after  you  have 
finished  supper  and  not  brushed  your  teeth,  which 
made  him  want  to  spit,  but  his  mouth  was  dry  as 
brick — and  sometime  after  the  stars  had  moved  across 
the  sky  he  lay  down  on  the  ground  still  looking  up, 
alone  in  these  woods  and  thinking  maybe  he  would 
sleep  and  forget  what  had  happened,  but  not  able 
even  to  dose  his  eyes,  since  not  one  good  thought 
would  come  to  him;  not  even  thinking  of  Anna  and 
how  happy  she  always  looked  helped,  because  he  saw 
also  Miranda.  Remembering  her  crying  made  him 
wonder  was  there  anyone  to  explain  these  things  to 
him,  and — not  knowing  what  it  was  like  to  be  Anna 
or  Miranda  or  to  have  a  baby — Seth  lay  that  way  for 
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long  hours,  hearing  only  the  calling  of  owls  and  some 
people  laughing  at  the  picnic  and  later  the  singing, 
until  he  heard  something  crackling  through  the  bushes 
and  trees  toward  him,  and  it  was  Saul,  who  came  and 
sat  down  in  the  light  for  a  long  while  without  speak¬ 
ing,  and  then  he  said,  “Your  Nana  sent  me  out  here 
to  look  for  you.  She’s  fixed  you  some  warm  milk,  for 
before  you  go  to  bed,”  but  there  was  no  answer,  and 
Saul  bent  over  him.  “Seth?”  he  tried  again  but  heard 
nothing  except  his  own  breath  and  an  owl  somewhere 
above  them.  Then  he  put  his  hand  on  Seth’s  arm. 
“Let’s  us  get  out  of  here,  before  the  moon  drives  us 
crazy  or  whatever’s  scaring  that  owl  comes.  Come  on 


and  maybe  tomorrow  we  will  go  soft-shelling,  if  you 
wanta.” 

As  there  was  still  no  answer  and  no  sign  that  Seth 
was  alive  or  dead,  Saul  sat  without  moving,  half  from 
respect  and  the  rest  from  fright,  looking  only  with 
his  eyes  toward  the  owl  calling,  until  Seth  got  up  and 
looked  at  Saul  and  said  he’d  like  to  go  soft-shelling 
and  maybe  they  could  find  a  good  cat  to  drown,  if 
they  were  lucky.  Saul  wanted  to  ask  what  was  the 
matter  and  why  had  he  come  out  here,  but  he  didn’t 
— not  knowing  what  needed  saying  or  how  to  help — 
and  all  the  way  back  to  the  house  they  walked  in 
silence. 
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Tiros  ll-Augusf,  1960 


From  where  I  watched,  the  shiny  satellite 
Almost  occluded  summer  Sirius. 

I  might  have  sworn  they’d  touch  and  set  the  night 

Afire,  transforming  to  a  furious 

Match.  They  did  not.  The  new  light  went  on  by, 

Like  a  silver  zipper  zipping  up  the  sky. 

This  is  how  we  will  climb  the  stars  they  say, 

And  I  quite  perfectly  agree.  Some  blinking 
Bullet  shot  past  the  moon,  shot  past  day 
And  night,  will  flounder  on  through  the  winking 
System,  a  man  aboard — not  you  or  I, 

Of  course,  but  some  young  sir  who  likes  to  fly. 

And  this  is  not  some  queer  extreme  we  think 
Of,  idling,  but  iron  fact.  For  space  is  real 
And  near  and  cold  and  black  as  India  ink, 

And  frightening  as  falling  down  a  well. 

Those  stubborn  codes  the  stars  are  sending — why 
Not  assess  some  newer  history? 

For  all  I  know,  there  are  animals,  birds. 

Bats,  plants,  and  men  out  there;  perhaps,  far  back, 
A  titanic  spacefish,  too  huge  for  words. 

Which  gobbles  up  the  worlds,  a  shape  of  black. 

Its  length  is  measurable  in  light-years: 

It  has  five  tails  and  thirteen  pairs  of  ears. 


A  Friend,  Drowned  Fishing  for  Trout 


All  night  he  stalked  my  furious  head, 
Jimmy  York.  I  saw  him  drowned. 

I  stood  upon  the  place  he  fell 
Above  the  pausing  pool,  and  thought. 
There  was  a  silence  in  my  thinking. 

I  knew  he  sank  without  a  cry. 

But  merely  sank  and  did  not  fight 
The  deafening  water  that  brained  his  head 
And  spilled  out  his  eyes  upon  a  stone 
And  bleached  him  white  and  still. 

O,  a  shapeless  silence  in  my  thinking. 

They  pulled  him  out  like  a  drowned  sheet 
And  wept  and  buried  him.  But  came 
Back  last  night  to  shake  my  sleeping. 

His  mouth  tight,  his  eyes  speaking. 

Braver  than  still  death,  he  returned, 
Turned  on  me  his  sudden  eyes. 

I  bored  the  dream  to  find  a  word 
To  cut  away  the  incuse  of  my  sleeping. 

O,  the  shapeless  speaking  in  his  eyes. 

But  in  my  dream  the  moon  rose  up. 

The  pumice  ball  boiled  in  the  stream 
Among  the  fishes,  among  the  stones. 

The  white  sight  of  it  said  a  word. 

Keep  still.  Keep  still,  it  said  to  me. 

The  night  trees  stood,  the  sky  darkened. 

No  noise  touched  my  sleeping  thought. 
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